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A ' PREFACE 



A new constituency has been created in America following ratification of the 26th Amendment to the 
United States Constitution which lowers the voting age to eighteen, ^ 



Surveys across the nation of students approaching the age of eighteen have revealed similar and disappoint; 
ing results. The majority of high school studenU do not know their local^state, or federal representatives; 
do not know how to regriter to vote; do not understand tiie Bill of RighU; and express disillusionment and 
frustration with the systehi. 

c 

There is an obvibus need for an awareness and understanding of the political, governmental, and legal 
process. The' logical approach for correcting the'situation is education within the school system. 

The function of the Institute /or Pol|ical and Legal Education (IPLE) is to provide a program to instruct 
secondary level students in thejiplitwal, governmental, and legal process. Through J PLE, students demon- 
strate a significant^ positive increase in thfir ^nuwledge and reveal an inclination to participate actively in 
the political process and law-related fieldsL. i • " ' / , 

A unique feature of the program lies in the view of the total community as a classroQfri„sin9e itattempts 16 
utilize all resources in the community and State as a real and practical base for learning. Students are outof 
schpol approximately thirty-five days per school year, involved in field study and interring. Working in the 
community provides students, through experiential learning, an opportunity to apply the skills acquired in 
the classroom. This can be accomplished at the local, county, and/or state levels. % * 

Through surveys, problem solving, issue analysis, resea?^h, yVl^ulatiafas, field study, and interning, students 
eyentuallV possess the ability to initiate projects which affeci5theiAconTmunity>in a positive manner. 

Th^;year-long curriculum is subdivide'd into three areas of concentration, alterable by the interests and 
selections of the students and teacher. An integrated combination of innovative informational and instruc- 
tional manuals is utilized within each unit of study, along with simulation gamings, surveys, projects, 
audio/visual materials, and appropriate interning. In addition, individual classroom, regional, and state-^itt^f 
training conducted by professional experts provides participants with an active overview of the unit:. ^ 

The Voter Edacation unit includes the process of issue analysis, canvassing, and registration with insights' 
into media publicity/propa^nda techniques, and election strategies. Voting reform, rights and procedure^, 
pafrty strijpture, and theytlectoral College are examined intensively.. An optional political assembly otI 
simulated election^are Wghlighted with historical review, candidate speakers, and local party campaignifig.'- 
Activities which'^ai^Q ellaouraged during the unit include a voter registration dr[ve in and out of schcMDl; 
campaigning;for actual <jandidates'(working in qampaign headquarters, telephone canvassing, ^or-to-ddor- 
canvassing); working as challengers at an election; organizing transportation and/or baby^ijtting for election^ 
,and,conductmgsurvey polls for election in and ogt of school. ' 



The State Government unit exan^tinesr thp structure and function of the state, county, and local levels 
intertwined with previous unit issues such as environment, housing, and transportation. Included are policy 
formation, lobbying, media techniques, sociological surveying, and value orientation. Simulation gaming is 



enl the 



used for the purpose of revealing to the student the decision-making processor gbvernm^nUl bodies* In 
addition, students learn the operation of intergovernmental communication and are provided with a practi- 
cal knowledge of labor-management relations: Student awareness of the passage of laws not orj)y is ex- 
perienced in out-of-schobi interning at the State.Legislaiure and/or a professional lobbyist's office but also ' 
is sumulated at a three-day Model Congress. = \ > , • , ^ 

lhe(tndMduQl Rights: Freedom of Expression - Fair Trial v. Free Press unit concentrates on the freedom 
of speech (including expression) and fair trial v. free press as intricate parts, in the study of the courV 
system', criminal procedures, and the basic ^foundations of- law. Case studies are presented, e.g.. Roth i>. " 
United States, New /o/-/? Times k Sf////Va/7, whereby students analyze the decision rendered. 3^udenU ar^ 
expected tirtormulate their own law, evaluate iu precision, jurisdiction, limits of enforcement, anApossibI J 
alternatives. Included is the Mock Trial: Tinker v. Des Afo//7ei^ simulation activity where studertt^ossumJ 
roles of individijals as^ated with this freedom of expressiolftase. Students learn, through rol4 pjayliig, 
the process of a District Court evidentiary hearirig and a Supreme Court session. Field study or inierning 
might include the Bar Association or the Public Defender's Office. ^' ^ 

Activities and projects throughout the curriculum have b^n designed to provide students at l9wer,^l^dle,. 
and upper ranges of ability thp opportunity to ovecconle challenges at their appropriate leveir in this way, 
more flexibility is atforded to teachqr in selecting curriculum options. -> ^ ^ 

" ^ Y 

The Key to IPLE's popularity with stud enu, teachers, administrators, and community leaders is its founda- 
tion fathd real world of political action. Students do not watch aa election from the sidelines - they are a 
part of it! They do not memorize th^ names of S«preme^Court justices - they actually see the court system . 
inaction! - " " '1 
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^ ^ PARTI . ... 

INTRODUCTION 

, . CURRICULUM A'PPROACH* -■ i . - . 

Forjpany years, the study pf government in the United States, particularly at the state, county, and local 
levels, hats focused on institutions and structures, and their normal rules for functioning. This formalized 
approach, while important in understanding how governmi^nts are organized, ignores anY examination of 
tHi^ ways in which the individuals and institutions actually perform, i.e., their interaction and behavior in 
^he process of ^deci^iqn^making. * 

Furtheroior^, jraciitiona^ courses have stressed onfy the tlyee branches of government and their rolef in 
policy formulation, namely: the legislative function, that of lawmaking; the executive, law enforcement and 
application; and the judicial, law interpretation. While these are essentia! functions in the delcision-ma^^ 
process,*.focus on them alone ignores other very significant processes wrfich occur as the demands from 
citizens and organizations are transformed into actual legislation, implementation, and evaluation of policy. 

This guide to State Government focuses pn the actual political procjess by which governmental deasions are 
matje. Although the model used is that pf state government', ^this same cycle is followed iri me fornytor 
another at all levels. From the society or community emerge certain deman(^for action by government, ^ 
either for goods and services, regul^ition; information, or other actions. Tijese community /desires are then 
"filtered'* into the actual legislatWe process through lobbyihs, ad hoc citizen pressure/influence of the 
media, political party campaigning, etc. Through these "filters" the interests are articulated and translated 
into influencei Thus, the definition gt\d articulation of, and support for, community ^mands from govern- 
ment are steps which necessarily takeplace before ^e actual law-making process occu 

The procedures followed by legislative bodies - from the initiation of proposed/laws to their fmal enact- 
mejft dnd implementation - aVe outlined in this mtemual, with special concern for those particular "leverage , 
points" where influince and pressure by, the community and its viirious representatives are brought to bear" 
on decision:fpaking. ^ o 

The decision.-making process is a cyclical oh'e. It does not end ^^th the enactment of legislation. As policies 
arfr implemented within -the community, ,they are evajjiated by those wHom they affect. The result often is 
that new groups and political movements organize to bring about ne^ c/r changed policies, perhaps attempt- 
ing to veto or paralyze that which has already been made.law. thps; the cycle begins again, in thiage of 
computers, these steps have come to be called -"ihputs"^and "cujtputs," but ih'is terminology can be^ 
confj/sing and ami|iguous.<Jhis guide uses the terms influe'r^c^, le^slatipn, implementation, and evaTuation 
to describe the decisionmaking process. Thjis,^the cycle maylSjrcnaVted as: o * 




♦ 0 



Essentially, Hhen, the primary objective of this unit is to aid students in their undej-standir^of the pdblic 
policy process. The unit is presented in segments which invplve the development of skills and knowledge in 
information-gathering (to assess commgnity wants and needs), group dynamics, and institutional and 
human systems. ^ ^ i. . 
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VALUE ORIENTATION 



An understanding of the 'processes of either sociological surveying (to assess community demands) or 
TegislartVe lobbying (to influence decision-making) must tal^e [oto account, among'other variables, the value 
orientation of the individualiinder consideration. In other words, the particular sb't of values which a 
, legislator, councilman or local citizen h^^^ important in that this l6iowledge will partially explain .why two 
persons, when presented with the same facts, may draw from them entirely djfferent cor^lusions. 



individual Value Survey 



'Theiollowing activity is designed not only to indicjate to students their political value orientation and that 
of the class,, but also to serve as a springboard for^discussion of the political spectrum'and pojarization of 
opinion in the United States. 

Distribute the following value survey to the class and allow the sti^dents 10-15 minutes to complete it. 
Stress that no comments be made during the taking of the surveyj since a spontaneous remark by 6ne 
student coUld affect the responses of the? students to the questions. ,j ' 



Politips: Right, Left, or Center ' * \f' - ^ 

Where do your views place y®u on the political spectrum? the test below may help you decide. After 
reading ^gh state ment,^heck the box that indicates the extenttbf your agreement or disagreement. 



1 , Having many political parties confuses things. We are a lot better 
off by having only two main parties. ■ 

2. Depressions may be unpleasant but it's natural to have them and 
probably not a ttad thing-irf-a normally healthy country. 



3. The less government* 
cxDntrol it the better.' ' 



int^i 



res with the economy or tries to 



4. People who are on public Welfare are generally lazy or ignorant 
and don't want to work, ^, 

5. People complain vi-hen student protesters get hurt by the police 
but they hever^ seem to be concerned about what the students did to 
the police to Quse theni to retaliate. ♦ 

6. No matter what people say, VMy country right or, wrong" is a 
pretty gooey motto\ ^ - ' , 

7. Professors and other, intellectuals may have good ideas oc- 
; casionallv(, but the practical businessman does more to help society. 



Agree 


Disagree 


•Strongly 


Partly 


Strongly 


Partly 
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8. Only those people who have! something to hide will be bothered 
by the collectiori ;a/id computerization of information on their activi- 
ties or beliefs by government or business, 

* .* 

9. Labor unions today seem to have too 'much power, 

10. ^Life is^o spft for kids today. A few years in the Army would 
be good foi>them. * , 

11. Children should take as thejr models the men who started with 
nothing and, through great determination, rose to the top. 

'r*12. ^We can best help those-who are less fortunate by supportlhjj^ 
good charitable organizatioi;is. 

}^ politics and government it is best to move only when we are 
absojutely sure where we.are goings < 

14.ij!t is up to the individual, not the government, to assure that his 
family is adequately clothed, housed, and fed. 

1 5,- Wh^'rv it comes to political leadership it almost always is best to 
go along witrf an older man who ha^had experience andJs not going 
to do anything foolish. . ^ ^ 

^ n 

15.. Instead of admitting American draft dodgers and deserters, 
Canada should send tjhem home to get what h coming to thenv. 

17. Trtb atftmpt to abolish the death penalty is just another ex- 
^ ' ample* of pampering criminals. 

18. In the family you should not spend more than you earn in^l in 
government you should do' the sam^ by balancing the budget. 



19. Immigrant^whb complain'about this country should be told 
go back where they came from. 

20. When rebellious young people get older they will settle down. 



Agre 
Strongly 


e 

Partly 


Disaj 
Strongly 


jree 
Partly 


*• 
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Scoring: 

Give yourself 1 for each item that you arftsjered with an Agree Strongly; 2 for Agree Partly; 3 for Disagree 
Partly; and 4 for Disagree Strongly. Tj;ien t(^l up the score: The theoretically possible range is fpom 20 to 
80. The loweV the total, the more politicallv r/inservative the value orientation of the individual (Right); the 
higher the store, the more liberal (Left). Scores from 45 to 55 indicate varying degrees of moderation or 
middleof-the-road orientation. ' ^ 
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Follow-up: Ask students to what extent their score reflects their own self-image of political orientation. 
Plot or graph on the board the responses for the class as a whole, p'o the class resuks represent the spectrum 
of viewRoints in the community-at-large? How should these 'findings be taken into account in studying the 
decision-makingpjocessof your local or state government? ^ . 

9 

Activity: ' ; 

From studying Ifie speeches, writings, comments, and voting record of your representatives and government 
officials,- try to determine where they fall on the political spectrum. ' ' ' * • 



\ 
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^ THE COMMUNITY AS A CLASSROOM 

since the Institute program views the^ community as the classroom, outside individuals aile invited into the 
school as special resource persons.^Furthermore, students are encouraged to<get Into the world of govern- 
ment and politics for first-hand experiences. Sdilte schools have been able to arrange internship experiences 
in their communities for student learning and participation in various governmental, polifcal, and private 
interest organizations: At the endpf this section (pp. 10-1 1 ), copies of internship evaluatioij forms have been 
in^lCjde^l which can be mimeographed and used to 'measure student participation and improvement. 



illustrate the kinds Of experiences possible under this program, the following exampjes highlight worths 
while ^tudent involv^i^yent in the conf\munity in pa'st years. 




i)ti * -JUi * 



Aof€ than 500 students in 19 higft schools in New Jersey have cast aside the generation-old 
toblems of Americaa Democracy" course for an innovative program of politics in action. 

known as the .Institute forVoiitical and Legal Education, the course takes students out of the 
classro0m"and into.thfe world of Mayors, Freeboiders, Senators and lobbyists. 

Instead of memorizing the names of Supreme Court Justices, students work with municupal tax 
assessors answe^-ing homeowners' questions on tax re-evaluations in East Brunswjck. 

Theory on the legislative process gives way to, pojitical internships witl\ state Assemblymen 
giving Metuch^ High School students an inside view of elected offtcials. 

... * * « * 

At Metuchen High School, where James McDonnell, a history teacher, is coordinator of the 
program, students set up a massive display of ri*nicipal government career positi6ns fron^ 
sanitation jobs to law enforcement.' ' . m> 

The display, which traveled to Woodbridge Center sfioppers Mall, is now at the Commonwealth 
Bank on Main Street in Metuchen, 4 - ' - 

*'Some of our stu.defrt§ never knew what a coijnty Freeholder did untif they were assigned as 
interns to fhe Mjddlesex County Board of Fr^holders and saw a multimillion-dollar of^eration 
inaction,*' Mr. McDonnell said. * \ 

9 * • • 

* ^ * ' 4 4 

At Metuchen, student^ are excused from classes two days a month to do Institute work. 

At East Brunswicic High School, 31 upperclassmen spend one day a we^k in municipal offices 
from that of Mayor Jem Walling to that of the tax assessor, William Bailey. * - ' 
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Charles ^ing, chairman of the history department at the school, said students worked with the 
township's League of Women Voters preparing a "Know Your Town" booklet, and canvassed a 
district vSilh a poor voting record in East Brunswick* 



"As a cornminitytproject they are now working on a pricewatch with six supermarkets on 
Route 18,y he said. "They wil] compile data for the community on whether the food mer- 
chants are adhering to Federal Pfice co^^trols." 



The Institute provides six units ol study ranging from voter registration to lobbying and interest 
groups. Armed with the technique learned from lobbying groups, a delegation of students from 
East Brunswick went to the State Assembly to lobby for a bill thai would lower the age of . 
eligibility f9r Assemblymen 10^*8 from 2j. ' ^ ' . 

^ « ^ * * :^ ^ 1$^ ^ 

» • ' * * ■* 

Some sUidents have interned wl^th p/ofessional lobbyists, gone to Washington with a Congress- 
man, worked in the state Public Defender's office and in the State Department of Education. 

Parsippany High School students did an extensive survey for the town's recreation* department, 
recommending use for park and recreation land that will b^ followed by the town's planning, 
board, * ' ' , 

Madison ,Mudent5 wrote up a petition for thb local governing board calling for a chan^^ Hi 
system of government. . . - • 

I * :^ ^ :^ :^ 

Joani Philip, afi articulate senior yvho thinks she may become a lawyer, spent her national 
internship working with New Jersci^'s Repul^lican Senator Clifford Case. "We talked about the 
power structure, and what a legislator can do for hisiconstituents. My tkne in Washington gave 
me a closer, more realistic vrew of government ^nd politics in action than I could have gotten in 
any other way." * 

Seventeen-year-old William Wallace of Mount Laurel, New' jersey, work(;d long and hard to 
convince his town council to pass a $50,000 bond issue .fpr* the construction of new tennis 
courts. William says, "I spent hours at the courts countmg the number of players and seeing 
how long they had to wait for a court. Then, armed with the facts, I went* to a town council 
meeting. At first, 1 suppose the city fathers were wondering why a kid was wastlng.their time. 
But after I appeared at three consecutive meetings, and the.coun|ilmen really looked at my 
research, they passed a resolution in favor of a,bond issue to financeilpw courts.'" 

r- ***** , , /I 

"I felt for the first time in my life, that I was an important part of my community." That's hqw 
Robert Gilrow^a junior at Holy Cross High School in Camden, New Jersey, summed up his 
experiences vwrking with several of his classmates as an official price-watcher for his township 
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' Collection of articles, f rem The Ney York Time.s , 
Sunday, March 18, 1973 abdut students involved 
in poliQ^Lcs removed to .copform vith copyright lavs.'. 
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council last autumn. The teenagers made weekly spot-checks of local stores and manned a 
special telephone at school to register compjaints froro Burlington County residents. Robert 
also helpeit-l^ edit a monthly consumer-awareness fact sheet, which was widely distributed in 
the Camden area. Other students conducted consumer-awareness workshops for interested com- 
munity organizations. 'The tpwn really welcomed the student watchdogs,"' RobertVecalls, 
"and we' knew we were doing an important job." 



t 



*Each school, where the Institute operates, also sponsors frequent In-class briefing by experts 
. and all-day Sat^urday workshops on such matters as local planning, lobbying, community re- 
search, and bill writing. Many men and women, from state legislatoUrs to local committecmen> 
generously volunteer jtime to the program. / '♦•^ 
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Date- . - Deparlmeql'-Il. 



Please indicate your response loathe statements b^ojlv^^jput the student listed above by cfrcling a nupiber 
along a scale of 1 tb 5 (see scale below) whi'chTepresl^nts your.feeHngs of the level of his (her) performance 
during this activity. ^ , * 



1 = Poor' 7- Fair . 3 =t.Good j4^= Very Good 5 = Excellent 



1. Jhc student's ability to establish a workingj rapport with members^f the *\ 

departmeht or agency was* * 1 2 ^ 4 5 

* ♦> • 

'2. The tttjdent's ability to listen.and respond appropriately was: • 1 . 2 3 "^4 5 

3. The student's use of unstructured tlrhe (independerit workl was: ' 1 2 3 4 5 

4. The ability 5f the student to perfornf assigned tasks was: V • 1 2 3 4 *5 

. 5. The punctuality, enthusiasm, and cooperation shown by thestuder»t was: •! . ,2 .3 4 5 

• 6. What overall rating would you gi\t -this student? ^ * . " J 2 3* ' 4 5* 

^ , • ' r ^ 4\ ^ » 

- ^ 1 tt:^ 

Please comrfient: ■ • . 5 i » ' * i 



1. Does the student appear ro be benefiting frbm|his experience? ' r • 

2. What problems jf any, have develppcd? EisWJin. . 

'3. What unique experiences has thjs stu(icj\^Jiad? ^ -.s* '^^^ . ' - 

4. What recommendations, if any, ^ would yoli mak"? legarding^he impro\emem of the intern pro-am? 



^ - { ^ 'internship EVALUATION FORM * 

(student) " 

^ - .J 
Agency: ^ a> ^ . Student: i 

>f tease indicatl:,.^our response to the statements below concerning your. int?rnshi|5 circling a number on a 
is^ile as fdjlows:^ r , ^ . f 

V " \ ^ = Poof 2 = F^r 3 = Good 4 = Ve7y Good 5 = Excellent 

" > "'^ ' ' ' . ^ ' . 

1. The attitude^of the individual-fs) with whoai,.you are interning: 1 2 3 4 5 

2. The likelip^od x)f using the information and/or skills presented in this 

igternship%;:> \ ' ' , ' ' "I '2 3^ A 5 

hi'^ . . ^ • ' . ' ^ ' 

3. I would characterize my participation today as: * 1 2 . 3 - 4 5 

4. To what ei^t^nt do ^ou feel you are benefiting by this experience? 1 ' 2 ,3 5 



Please answer as^iildicated: 



1 . In,what area^has yoUr ej^perience fulfilled your expectations? 

2. In»what'area^4s your experience not fulfilled your expectations? 



/ 
\ 



3. What was'the best thing about your experience today? ^ 



4. .What wasJtije ^orsi thing (if any) about your experience today? 
•5. Specificalfy^^at did you learn today? * / . 

6.^ ^f you cou^a?cn§nge any one thing about your intemspip, what would it be? 



f : PART II. • . 

DATA COLLECTION: COMMUNITY RESEARCH r- HOW AND WHY? 



1^' 



How can the community's desires be assessed? 
What effect can the results of comrnunity research have on 
governmental decision-making? ^ 



INTRODUCTJON 



Through social or. community research, facts and opinions indicating* human needs and desires are assemtK. 

.bled, organized and interpreted. The inforjnation thus obtainM can be used to influence governmental 
decisions and public poM^V on all levels of government. For example, to bolster attempts to persuade local 

* governmental officials olfHhe need fpr more parks, aTltizenr"group might use the results of a community 
survey^ |f ^he poll indicates that a majority of citizens not c^ly favor more parks but would be willing to 
pas5 a bond issue for them, the group would be in an excellent position to recommend to city council the 
submission of a bond proposal to the electorate. On-the national level,' CbmrfibrrCause, ecological groups 
and consumer organizations utilize community research technique* to provide background data and sup"- 
portive materials necessary for legislative proposal?. ' , i — v 

Students can best learn the techniques of confiucting community research and its subsequent effect gn the 
decision-making process by actually becoming involved iri a community research project. Selection of an 
issue for research should be done with care. First, students should be acquaiprted with the method of issue 
.analysis which enables students to distinguish between "re^r* issues and those issues' created by the media 
or by^ poltticarcandidates^^The use of the IPCE Voter Ed]ication Kit s)(ould be helpful in teaching this 
concept. I . , ' ' . 

Dr. Carl Danziger of-^utgers University* developed foc^lPLE materi^Kon community researth which, is 
included within A Guid^o Cfmmunity Research (pp. \ ff.). This material should be studied carefully! 
The sample questionnaires^included in this section and the >^^pendix should assist students In. the develop- 
ment of their, interview instruments. r - , 
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'How Is a research project initiated? 



J • The first step In tile reiearch protess is.to choose a Rroblem, cancernor issue a^d to state'if in very, specific ^ 
, / .terms. The problem cKcfeen might be almost anythipg with which Vou' are concerned. The most imporUnt . ^T-. 



upportant . 



^ ingredient is the interest or desire to explore the i^roblem'. Jhe term ^rob/em, as used iij discussing r^searc^l^ ^ i - 
. means any topic of concern or any i^ue raised for study; it must not be restricled to "something wrong" d\l , '^.k-^ 
to'^somethingfn conflict with your own pr society's values. i ' / , . . ^Cj^ 



• It is helpful to state the/problem in the form of a question. For example; 
1. Poes involyer^Jent in community organizations increase political avy««renesS? 



2. What is it like to live in a Mobile Home Pi^? 

3. Are the residents in^ different parts of a city equally satisfied with police service? 

' ' , , . i ' ( 

4. What'^ffeCt do Wiv^sand girlfriends have on the r^indvis^n (return to prison).of paroljees? • 

5. Are there some workable alternatives to marriage other than the present, huclear familj/' arrangement? 

6. How do inijjviduals decide which poJitical paYty to support? . . 

In formulating research projects, consicleration mus^ be given to whether or not the topic is>useful, 
reasonable, and researchable. The. following questions offer criteria:. 

1. Whydoyou waAt to study the topic? . . * i ' , ' 

2. Will the information obtained have some practical significafic^ to "real life" situations? ^ 

. . ^ ' . ^ • , . t ; .y ^ S . 

3. Does the topic have theoretical Importance ^^ano- will the findings be^ useful in developing ideas. or 
. theories on the subject? 

4. Is the topic sufficiently narrow to bej handled with. the't+me and resource^i available? 



V. 
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What is the purpose or goal of the study? 

The second step in the rese.arch-process^after ttie seljection of a' topic is to clearly define the goal. Generally, 
research projects* cart be classified as either exphhstory ox hypothesis-testing altnough some projects have 
both goals. , •> ^ ' • . 

Exploratory Jtiidy ? 

The^ain purpose of the exploratbry study is to examine a prgblem or fie!(J indrder to uncover areas for 
more intensive study. This procedure is known as descriptive analysts. The goal is to describe accurately and 
systematically, the actual situation. .This type of study, will usually. answer sticJi^uesVions as who, What, 
where, when, or how much; for example: ^-i* 

a. What are the causes of drug addiction? ^ ■ , 

b. , Who are the people Jiving in a'^M^ile Home Park? Where do they come from (geographically)? How^ 
I long do must mobile home-dwellers live in one-place? 



c. What happens in a process of small group interaction? Does one person usually wind up as a leader of 
the group? » • * ' , 

The descriptive or exploratory study, thus, simply summarizes the social reality; for example, with^refer- 
ence to the above questions: . ■ . • ' 

» a/ Drug addiction is related to sociaf status, age, education and ethnicity. , ; 

b. Mobile hqme dwellers are more likely to be young married couples or retirees rather than families 
* with childrer]. The average mobile home dweller r^oves hi! home infrequently; perhaps, only bnce 
every five years. , . ' ' * . 

\ t . ■ * . 

. c. Almost ^11 groups tehd to have4:he leadership role fa^ to pjie individual. - 
Hypothesis-Testing Study ' ^ ' . / ^ ^ 

The fnain purpose of the hypoihesls-testing study is to determine the relationship between two or more 
variables. This/7ypor/7es/s-res^/A7^'i/wc/y emphasizes^he reasons for, or the causes of/ aji attitude oV behavior. 
It attempts to explain the phenomenon rather than just describe it. This type of study answers the 
y questions how and \yhy? For example: ^ ^ ' ^ 

a. The lower the socio-economic status of an area, the^less efficient are the public services. 

. b. T+ie higher the soefal class bacic^ound of the individual, the lower the possibility that he will have a 
"r^c^d"' as a juvenile delinquent. . 



c. High income ispositive^f^elated to voting*Republican. 

' ejingh 



• d. Marital status is r^ated to rates to suicide: the likelihood of suicide increases for the single aduFt. 
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Each h\fpothe''sis contains t\fO refated variables: 

SociO'^nomic status:'ix\d public strvices ^ • ^ 

'<?_'*■ • 
/ t b. Class dif\d delinquency • 

c. Income and •r^r///^ preference 

d. Marital status rates of suicide 

One variable is called the Independent wr/jWe.Jhis variable either comes prior in time to the other variable 
or is thought to be a possible causal factor the other variable. The second variable is called the dependent 
variable. This either comes after the independent variable in time, or is the variable that mus$ be explained 
by the project. 

For example, income is the causal factor and therefore the independent variable to the voting preference, 
»A:|iich is the dependent variable. 

To |ummarize, the pui;Dpse of community research is either to explore and describe social phcnon^ena or to 
'test a hypothesis that pxamines the relationship between variables. In developing a hypothesis first, the 
variables should be clearly defined; second, the variables must be measured in some accurate wa^,^^ 

- ■ , • ' ■ . T 
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,A GUIAE TO COMMUNITY RESEARCH 



The local community provides a setting for numerous and varied research projects. Within a single com* 
munity, research questions can concern issues of housing, education, politics,' race relations, economic 
structure, police behavior, crime, delinquency, drugs, or a new life style, and answers can be found relating 
to all these issues. . ^ 

Not & long ago community^tudies focused on problems between entire communities, since sociologists 
were as interested in discoveriqg the differences between rural and urban Communities as in djjscribing 
^Individual towns and cities. Today; because of the effects of the mass media and rapid trarisportation, 
rufal-urbah differences are not as.great as they once were, and community studies now focus oft'problems 
XVithin" the community. With this new perspective, researchers usually examine one area qf community 
life at i^'time and often one particular question or issue. • • ^ , 

This section presents three-basic methods of data gathering which can be used either singly or in various 
o^mbinations by the students conducting thi^Tresearch. It examines the usefulness and practicality of 
eich method in terms of community research. Four areas of community life are described which students 
may wish to surve^y, A sample questionnaire is also included in this section; others are to be found in the 
Appendix. ^ . 



The three principal jnethods of gathering information for research observation, questioning, and the use 
" of avaiiabie data; ^ 

Observation 

Observation is a method frequently used in studying community activity. It involves taking notes on what is 
\ happening and studying them later for patterns of behavior that may emerge. An example of a research 
project, based on observation is a study conducted by William Foote Whyte in an Italian slum in Boston in 
.the IWO's, entitled Street Corner SpcietyJ Vihyte wanted to study the principal organizations in the 
Italian community. He lived in the area for three year^, collecting ^ great deal of information on political 
activity, church invofvement and family life. Eventually, he focused on the "street corner" gangs in the 
neighborhood. Observing two gangs, he learned, among other things, the differences in the behavior of gang 
leaders and followers and what purposes the gangs served for the boys in the neighborhood. He founds for 
^^xample, that the gang leader was more likely than other gang members* to fulfill all of his personal, 
obligations, and that the %der always spent more money on his followers than they spent on him. Whyte 
notice<J that in the abserice of their reader, the members of the gang divided into a number of^mall groups 
rather tb^n interacting as a single gang. 

> ' : . ' ■ 

Other observation studies have examined church groups^, community associations, bars and night clubs, and 
communes. In another well-known study using pbservatjon for data-gathering, Elliot Liebow described the 
day-to-day lives of unemployed black men in Washington, D.C.^ i 



Although these studies^seem particularly broad and time-consumin|g, observation is a useful and practical 
means of collecting data. Sociologists usually r^ly on observaticJn^^hpn they can neither question the 

I ^ ^WUliam Foote Whyte, Street Corner Socfity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press* 1943), 

^ * ' Elliot Uebow»r<7//y*5 0?r/7er (Boston: Little, Brow«» 1967)., , ^ ' ' 
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persons studied nor use the avaijable data. Sometimes people are unable to dekribe tfieir behaviQr to an 
outside researcher. ^They have become so involved in their activities that they are not aware of certain 
recurring patterns in the group. For example, "Doc," onc'qf Whyle's gang leaders did not realize that he 
typically initiated all action for the group without consulting other members^, while followers discussed 
alternatives with each other in the leader's absence. Thus, Doc was unable to answer some questions aboiif 
the gang sbehavi9r: 

bbservation does not necessarily require extremely long periods of time such as a ye&r or more. A re- 
seil-cKer .might attend 'city council meetings over a period of only weeks or months to learn how the 
representatives of different districts in the city differ Jrom one another in their discussions of the/issueSs^Q^y^ 
in their voting activity; or whether there are political factions among, the council members; or/sffnpiy how a 
formal council meeting proceeds. " / . «f - « 

An example of an pveR simpler use of observation is noting the types of people who use public transporta- 
tion into and out of a particular area at different times of day. Buses traveling to some suburban communi- 
ties in the early morning are crowded with domestic' workers from a ^rtrby central city, while transporta- 
tion going in the other direction is primarily by commuting professionals. Even this simple obser/ation can 
give the researcher an insight into the kind of comnnunity under study. 

* . " J. - 

Regardless ot the subject chosen for study, the method of observation f6r research contains some general 
limitations which must be recognized; on^is a "biased viewpoint," involving subjectivity. People; including # 
sociological researchers,- often see what they^want to see or what they expect to find. This may bias the 
results of a study. One means of avoiding this problem is to have two or more independent researchers 
observe^the same activity. Since their notes are likely to differ, a consensus must be arrived at to determine 
what "really" happened. 

^There is no single set of instructions for note-taking in the ob^rvation method. Some researchers have 
''^^clearly fqrmufated questions in mind and use a short checkltst^f activities^or brief notes. Others, feeling 
rgnorant of the area under study, take very full notes on everything that occurs. Returning to the city 
council e:^ample, from newspaper accounts of prevjous meetings one researcher may already know that the 
council is divided into two factions and which members constitute the two sides. He may be interested in. 
fincilng out whether the* members-of each faction speak primarily to each other or to members of the 
opposfog^group. A diagram 'will {lelp him note 'very^quickly^ who speak| to whom during a meeting. The 
page might look ifke this: • - ' ,^ • ^ 

Counciiman 1 



0441 . 1 



"11 



111 



.mt 1111 



Councilman 2 
Councilman 3 . 
Councilman 4 
Councilman^ 



Councilman 2 



111 



vm 11 



>iii 



Councilman X^^ 
Councilman 3 
Councilman 4 
-> Councilman 5 



He places ^ mark on tite "appropriate line each time on^ of the councilman speaks to aqother. When the > 
meeting is over he can tally his mark^tcrtecure an answer. ' - .a. 
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A less knowledgeable researcher, on the other hand, may not know exactly in'what aspects of the city 
council meetip^ he is interested. In this case, it is nrore approf^ate to take very complete notes. With 
accurate notes on each agenda item, the researcher is better able to determine any predominant patterns of 
action. Generally it is wise to distinguish between actual observations and interpretations of whatiias been 
observed. Notes should include "facts" only. The facts can be interpr'eted after the observation is com- , 
pleted. 

Another limitation to olv^ervation is a possible "control effect." The interaction or behavior under observa- 
tion may change because of the observer's presence; people sometimes behave differently when they know 
they are being observed. 

This limitation may be overcome by not revealing your presence or the pj^pose of your presence. This*, . 
however, presents another question - whether or^ot it i5 ethical to observe people witljout their knowl- 
edge. Each researcher must answer that questiorilndividually. 
' * • 

Observation taps behavior only: it does not reveal the attitudes and feelings of the individuals. To learn 
about these, aspects of community life, the second method of data gathering - questioning - should be 
employed. 

Questioning 

« - y* • \ 

Today, familiarity with national surveys and polls is yeat. The mass media report the findings bf surveys 
regularly. Polls not only indicate how citizens feel about a certain issue but can aJso predict which 
candidate is Mkely to win an .upcoming election. 

Surveys are often conducted at the local level as well as the national level, although such results^are not as 
widely reported. A' research team may poll an entire community or smaller areas within the cbmmunity 
such as political wards,. neighborhoods, school districts, etc. . * ^ 

The basic tool in carrying out a survey is the questionnaire. Questionnaires may be self-administered, that 
is, filled out by the respondents themselves, or completed by an interviewer who* personally asks the 
questions of the respondents. A good questionnaire should include, in addition to qafestionsccnccrning.the 
focus of the research (such as attitudes concerning the need |or a day-care center in the area; feelings dbogt 
police-commur^ity relatio>s; landlord-tenant relations), questions oh the background characteristics of the 
respondents. The selection of*such questions depends in part on the .object of the study. Questions 
frequently asked concern age, sex, marital status, occupation/income, education, religious preference, and 
possibly ethnic backgrounds. \i the focus of a study is on a "felt" need for a day-care center in a 
neighborhood, the researcher would want to inquire about the'num^er and age of children in ea^h family. 

A questionnaire must be designed to acquire the knowledge desired. It \} said "a gdod question is a good 
tooi ' for developing the necessary empirical data. Thus, questions should be simply written, clear. an^ 
) neutral, without jargo.rr, vagueness, or emotionally-charged words. Pro^ssional pollsters have discovered 
that "reliable and valicT' questions will consistently result in respondents giving alccOrate answers. This ^ 
consistency is essential if valid comparisons are to be made. ' ' 
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^Th© forjnat of the questionnaire is xrc^orXzni in 'searing theit|fenifi^^if^andicooperaUon>of the.respondent 

Furthermore, an interviewer should never ask whether the resjfejiden^ ' ' ' 

Instead, he should say he feels certain that the respondent >H\\\\ani 
with this positive approach, people are flattered that someone caires 
accordingly. C; 



^wams,j;o-ansWer the questionnaire, 
td answer. Research has shown that 
about their views and they respond 



Most questionnaires include questions involving knowledge, attitude, 5elfi>er<^tioh, and background-. The 
initial questions should be direct but impersonal so that the respoident feels comfortable and will be 
, coop^tive. The questions then" can become more "probing.*' Finally*, after stressing confidentiality of the 
responses, background questions may be asked concerning the respondent'js age, sex, race, and income. 

Questionnaires should be pre;tested upon a small number of resp<Ywients before their final forro and nature 
are decided. While the meaniP^of a question may seem clear, it might be completely misunderstood by 
respondents either because the phrasing is misleading or the technical language is difficult to understand. 

Questioning is not limited to the use of detailed and specific questionnaires, but may involve intensive ^ 

//itervtev,3 wfUi well-informed respondents. The interview may be the best approach when the student has 

limited knowledge about the area of inquiry. To find out how an important community decision has been 

made, the researcher may decide to question some of the people reported as participants by the local 

newspaper. Because intensive in&vtews require more time than questionnaire interviews, it is necessary to 

make an appointment with the respondent in advance, at which time the interviewer should indicate what 

subjects will be discussed in the interview and how long it v^li take. During the actual interview, it is wise to 

have a list of questions or subjects to be covered^ Students should take notes as completely as possible and 

fill in any details at the conclusion of-the interview. 

' ** 

, Respon«bilitiesof the Interviewer 

, Since the validity of a survey may well depend on the unbiased, professional conduct of the interviewers, 
students must be carefully trained in the techniques of conducting an interview. Basically, the role of the * 
interviewer is: - } T ■> . ' * , * ^ \ 

1) . to locate respondents * • 

2) to esublish rapport with respondents | . [ .^ .^ 

3) to ask questions of respondents *f ' * 

. 4) to record answers from respondents ^ * v 

• f , ' * • \ ^ 

Gjnsidering these* in order, first — t(5 locate respondents, the research director .or coordinator generally 
assigns the interviewer an area to canvass. * • 

» • 

Second - to establish rapport with the respondents, the manner and appearance of£he interviewer is very ' ^ 
important. The interviewer must be neat and clean in appearance, dPessed in an appropriate style for the 
area. In a professional yet friendly manner, the i|>terviewer should give his nan>e7ldwrtitVthe sponsor of the 
survey, tell how the respondent svas chosen and explain the confidentiality of the survey7\ 

Third - to ask questions, the manner in which questions are asked is crucial, since the way they are posed 
roay affect the'inswer. Cofliequently, ^the interviewer must remain absolutely neutral. He must emphasize 
that there is no "right" or "wi:ong" answer, ahd must not jet his expressions or gestures indicate his ' 
personal preference. ^ ' s • ' 

20 . \ ^ 
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Finally, to record the responses, jtfie interviewer must be accurate. If the questionnaire is closed-ended 
wherein alternative responses are* provided from which the respondent selects one or ranks the^order of 
preference, the interviewer merely checks off the respondent's selection. However, if the questionnaire is 
open-ended wherein verbatim responses are requested, the interviewer's task is more difficult. In both cases, 
the interviewer must check carefully that answers have been recorded prior to proceeding to tiie next 
vinterview. , " ^ 

Practice through role playing should help students develop the interview techniques necessary for successful 
community research. ^ « 

Use of Available Dau • • 

Data which have already been collected provide the best single source of information for obtaining ^ 
overall description of a community. For most communities, a vast reservoir of inforttiation is available irt-; 
libraries, city and county offices, social service agencies, and newspaper files. The use of available data for\ 
social research is less expensive and less time-consuming than collfecting new data through observation or 
questioning. Furthermore, available data covers j broader range of subject areas than any single first-hand 
data collection can provide. < . ' . 

The questions to ask of available data are. I*s the information accurate? Does the information available help 
to answer my question? In some cases such available information wilT be tpo dated for your purposes, in 
others, it may not conform directly to your needs.^ 

Some of the major sources of available infonnation are:* 

1. Census Data - These can be found in local libraries or may t>e obtained directly from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents at the U.S. Government Prmting Office in Washington. Local or county planning 
boards may also have census reports for public use. The census provides housing and population 
statistics for the United States as a whole, for states, counties, metropolitan areas^cities, and even small 
areas such as census tracts (especially defined J^y the Census Bureau) and city blocks. Populatioji 

~ characteristics Reported for each of these areas ^e color or race, sex, age, years of school completed, 
^ employment status, occupation, industry and class of worJcer, income, place of work, and other charac- 
ijeristics of the resident population* The data on housing mcludes such items i condition of ^e housing 
units, average number of rooms in ^residences, such household facilities as a telephone, a bathroom, 
complete kitchen equipment or basement, whether housing units are oymed or rented by their occu- 
pant, median value of housing units in the area and the median monthly payment for rented units,. 

2. Historical information - Community histories, if availabje, will most likely be found at the local library • 
or Historical Society. ^ ^ 

3. Newspaper Clipping Files - Local newspaper offices not only have collections of back newspapers, but 
they often maintain clipping files indexed by subject; areas and prominent community names for the use 
of their reporters. Outsiders are usually ^granted access to th^ filcb which are particulariy useful for 
followingthe courseof a community issue* • ^"^i 

4. Chamber of Commerce — The local Chamber of Cdmrnerce can provide current information on loc^l 
business and industry and growth projections* 

5. League of Women Voters - The LWV usually'publishes a factbook on local government describing its 
structure and functions and listing the nam'es and addresses of government officials. ■ • 
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6. 4nformaticn on Corporaticyis - The reference section ofTfTe Icpl litrarV should have Moody's Indus- 
f trial Manual, Poor's Register of Corporations, Directors and Executives, and Who's Who in America. 



, 7. Social Service Agencies - These offices usually have infof mation on the aspect of the community which 
concerns them. Exampleis are welfare agencies, Ijealth services, clinics, counseling services, drug rehabili- 
tation centers, unemployment and job training offices, etc. . . ' • 

8. General Reference Maierial - The public or university library in the community will probably have a 
"special section on the city. In addition, the-reference department may have useful information^ and the 
reference librarian should be helpful. ^ . 

Observation, questioning, and the use of available data are the three methods of collecting information for 
research in the cemmunity. Since each approach has advantages and limitations, the researcher sho'uld 
carefjlly considers the approach most useful for answering the specific concern about community life. These , 
three dau-collection procedures may be used in any combination which may lead to a clearer understand- 
ing ofthe phenomenon under study. ' , / ' ' 

^ Some Areas to Investigate 

' i - . 

This section discusses four areas of community life ^hich may b^ of research interest to students - 
^ economic strlicture, government, housing, and education. Recomijiendations for possible sources of infor- 
mation and suggestions for questions are included* There are many more aceas of community life to 
consider and any number of questions to ask.' The'Vollowing' discussions should l?e reviewed onlv^\as 
examples of possible research procedures, - ' f 

Economic Structure ^ ^ ' ' , * 

Perhaps the first question to, ask about .-the ecChomic structure of your community is: What are the 
prmcipal businesses and industries? Every state publishes an Industrial Directory (available at th^public 
library and university libraries) which jf^ts every business employing over 100 people. There is a separate list 
for each county. In certain commUnfties, special service institutions such as the educational system, govern- 
ment, hospitals, prisons, aii# so oh, may employ terge numb^s of people^ Census data can furnish or 
estimate the number of people employed in this sector. . . ^ 

' * ' *.•«"' ^ 

V For financial information about particular businesses, consult Moody's Industrial Manual ahdMr tRe'coi^- 

panies' annual reports whicl^^are on filb with the state's Secretary of State, and for information about 

corporation executives, see Poor's Register of Corporation^, Directors^and Executives or Who's Who in 

Commerce and Industry, 7 , ^ - ^ 

^ \ * 
You may be interested in the labor^movement in your community. You can find out' what percentage of 

workers in your community afie members of uniops and t4\e h^m^s of the largest unions in the area by 

°, asking at tjre local. or regional AFL<:id office. If you are cyrious'aBout the history of the labor movement 

, pi> labor-management /relations, in the^fcommunity, yOu can Intervlesv^local officials and gather further 

'information' b> using newspaper clipping'files arid books. Yo/mightalsolnterview local radio, television, or 

V 'nev/spaper reporters .who co|Oer labor relations^. To .obtain irfformation on working conditions in local 
employment sitijations,^ it is best to gath'e'^xurrent data iy either observatiorr or questioning. Vbu may also 
wantYo find ogt about migrant labor in the area, wage? and working conditions. . 
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Residents' income^ another aspect of a community's economic structure. You may want to know what 
percentages of ioiial fannilies fall into various income group^; ,how many families fall below the poverty level 
or in the very hi^ income categories; where each income group lives. All of this information is available in 
^ printed reports from the Bureau Of the Census. Your library, shoufd have them. * 

* ' *' . - 

Other questfons td^nsid<r about econqmic structure are: What is the locSl unemployment rate? Is the rate 
. * different for whiter and blacks, males and females^Are there any job-training programs in the area? How 
many f^ilies 6r individuals are on welfare? You should think ot morfe. 

' * ' ^ . \ 

Government, PoOlics, Law Enforcement - . ^ • . ^ 

Tolinderstand Uie struptur& of the local government, make a list and, if possible, an qrganizational chart of 
the-city, county, ana state elected and appointed" offices with the duties of each office. The LeagUe of 
\ Women Voters probably can supply this in^rmation. If the League cannot, consult the cijty charter or the 

^ city or state'government directory. Note the extent to which governmental units overlap in authority. 

^ •^ ' ' , - . ' , 

The extent to which a local government can perform the functions demanded by' its citizens is limited by 
the ani^unt of money it can raise from taxes and obtain from other governmental sources. You may want 
to find^^ut what are the community's Purees of inc^e. Some possibilities are property taxes, sales taxes, 
sale, of pjrcjper^, fines, fees, licenses, and grants-in-aid. What proportion of Ibcal income comes from the 
state?, from th^;fed6ralipiverniTTent? How does the city spend its money? A copy of the city's operating 
f * budget should bi^available at^ity hall. A useful way to/present this information is to try drawing a circle 
divided intofparts to show hov^much of each dollar spent goes to certain services. 

To resWET^h the politics of an a^, voting statistics, precinct maps and election laws are yaluable^sources' 
availah^th rough the city or OHJnty clerk's office. Materials on political party structure.5hotJTJbe obtained 
from pjtrty headquarters and should be supplemented by personal interviews. 

If you are irf&rested in the Workings of the city council or assembly^tend a few meetings — they are open 
to thei public. If you have a^uestion about community or n^'gfiborhood attitudes concerning a particular 
political issue, conduct a sma!l,survey. If you are interestedin the informal workings of the political parties, 
.participate in a local campaigQ^or interview scJme *Mnsi«^ . ' . ^ 

Law-enforcement has become a topic of geo^^ interest "in the last several years. Some people coroplain'^ 
1 about police brutality and unfair treatmept^hile others lament the ladk of law and^rder-^nd^ tfie riseof 

crime in the streets. To find out aboutfl^ce and community attitudes, you migl-ftinterview residents from 
. severat areas.of the community ancj sp'me policemen as welir 

J, ^ 

LocaJ police departments may''m annual repcjrt whicl^gives the structure of the departrhent 

and.^type of personiiejjtpatt&fi^^ etc.) and reports statistics on crime„ arrests, apd convictions. 



^^^^ As mentioned Jn^the discussion of available data, printed reports from the Census Bureau provide much 
Irfformation;^ the condition of housing in the community as a whole and in smaller areas such as c^sus^ 
tracts a{vacity»blocks, Yo^ can leatn where most homeowners and /enters live, where t|ie most and least 
exwnSve dwelNng units are located, what kind of facilities the dwelling units in each block have, how 
^^many units are for sale, and the median price asked for the xinlts pn the market^Jhese data can tell you 
* how segregated housing isjn your community and whether blajcks pay higher rents tharK whites for housing 
of similar quality. j . V ' ^ ^ 

. -A ■ .■ [ ■ : 
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Other questions to consider are; What types of CQntpl**such as zoning ordinances, building cpde and 
sanitary code, are exercised over new housing cons|rU^on? How well are contrcJis enforced? How many 
people live in lownncome or public housing proje<Jil? Are^ere any tenant organizations in the are^Ji^s^, 
what are their major cdmplai^ts and activities? You should think^f additional questRins. ^ K ^ < ^ 



Education 

' *. ' * ' 

As with the three aforementioned areas, data cdl lection concerning the educational system shoiltd begin 
with available data. The local Board of Education is the rt»05t logical place to cpnsUlt for the ba5ic facts 
about the public school system, such as the names and boundaries of schools, budget appropriations and 
expenditures, number of studenU in the schoolSj. etc. The state Department of Education. can prpvide 
information on state laws and regulations affectin^lc^l schoof systems such as^ur^pe of funds and pdlicy 
on racial balance; ^ ' A ^ . , ^ 

Some questions to consider might be: Who are the members of the' Board of Education? How long do they 
serve? Are they elected *or appointed?- How much money does the cjty, state, and federal government 
contribute tdwardthe lo<5al school budgets? Have local bond issues for education typically been approved 
or turned down? How much money is spent per pupil; for the entire system and for e|ch school? Are the 
scfiools overcrowded? How old are the school buildings? Are there plans for neNy facilities? What is^the 
Board i stated policy towards innovations in educatioq?'. * , * . * 

•5 , 'IS. * 

Are the teachers unionized? What positions on various issues do teacher organizations take? Istb^ ''track" 
system used in junior and senior high schools? Can you obtain average reading and mathematics test scores 
forjhe^entire school systehi or for individual School^? What is the dropK)ut ratein junior and seniofhigh 
^schSoli^SC^licular^^ * 



Jf you are interested in segrlgal^ in the schools,.-find out the racial composition of each school and the 
means by which the school board^te'^^f^jpting to^ desegregate the school system* How many children who 
are eligible to go to^public schools atwr^^jvat^ ones? How many attend private scfjpols within the 
commuhityr What arelhe oppui lunttferforadul^^j^tiph in the community? * , 



Summary a , 3 , . ' ' 

Economic structure, government, education, and housing are only four of fhany areas of community life 
whicb^you as a social researcher may want to investigate. Think of other areas'of interest for community 
research and formulate interesting and imaginative questions to ask. The advantageous ind careful use of 
available public d^a will reduce time and expense in the data-collection process. If however, there ^e no 
data available for answering a question you mighi have, then you^hould conduct small scale studies, 
remembering the particular advantages and disadvantages of observation and qi^estiohlng. 

Gjnsult pages 28-29^ for an "outiine of questions*' to assist you in designing and usfng^ a. 
Instrument. One questionnaire, Police/Community Relations, is included, pages 31-32; others ar-e fn the 
Appendix.^ ' / ^ 



I jh«;|rch 



After preparing a suitableyquestionnaire, students proceed to the field worlll Then the classroom discussion, 
based on a compilation of responses and other materials ^thered, should fieightenstudents', analytical and 
interpretive skills. .A final report and/or public policy recommendations corfclude the reseai-ch project. 
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) * ' A Random Sample 

After surdfents have selected an issue for! community research and have developed a questionnaire, they are 
ready to determine the extent of dissemination. How large should the sampiling'be? Since it is frequently 
impracticaH if not impossible because of manpower and cost limitation, to survey an entire community, a 
method of random sarppling must be devised. In a random sampling, a portion of the population is selected 
systematically. The basic rule for a random ^mpling is that every individual in the target population must 
have an ej^yal chance to be selected. /? , ' 

The relisillity of random samples is bsSed on probability theory not on certainty. 

Using a Table of Random Numbers to Select a Random Sample ' 

One technique for selecting a random sample from a lar|e population for research purposes is the use of a 
table of random numbers. The numbers on the following page are considered random, because they have 
been selected and arranged in the table in such af way that there'is no pattern to their arrangement. ^ 

Random number tables may be used in any direction - up'or down the columns, back and forth across 
rows, or even diagonally.- in order to get a random sequence of nurjiber^s.This presupposes that you do not 
always start into a table at the same place and follow the same pattern, since it would.then repeat the same 
sequence. A simple procedure for finding a starting point 1s to close your eyes and let your finger fall at 
some point on the table, then open your eyeiand read off the Closest digits above your finger. Use the 
digits to identiify the row and column of Vour starting place. . , 

Let us assume you wish to selept a pimple random salmple of 30 from a population of 99 who coffiprise the 
residents In one square block area of town! the first step in selecting-this random sam'^le is to obtain a list, 
which includes every menfcer of the population. Then assign a number to each name on the list from 1 to 
99. Now you are ready to use the table to select a simple random safnple of 30 from the total population. 
Y9U need use only a two-digit number. ' If the pcJ^ilajion you were sampling was a three digifnumber (i.e., 
from 100 to 999), you would need three-digit random numbers, which could be made 6y combining the 
columns on the table. Morejiaborate tables of random numbers for these purposes can be found in most/ 
textbooks on statistical metfiods. 

It^ould be noted that if you come to a number which has already been used in 'your sample - for 
insUnce,"^ going down the first column of two-digit numbers on the table, the numbers 97, 61, iTappear 
more than once -^you should skip it and go on.to the next until ybu ha;!^e chosen the desired number for 
the sample. ^ . . 
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TABLE OF RANDOM NUMBERS 



J 


1-4 


5-8 


9-12 


13-16 




< 

"-21-24 


2i-28 


29-32 


33-36 


37-40 


\ 

• 1 ' 


2315' 


75 48 


59 01 


83 72^ 


^ 59 93 


7624 


97 08 


86 95 


f 

23 03 


67 44 


2 


05 54 


55 50 


43-10 


53.74 


35 08 


" 90 61 


18 37 


•44 TO 


96 22 


13 43 


3 


H'87 


16 03 


50 32 


/ 40 43\ 




50 05 , 


10 03 


22 \ \ 


54 DO 


Uo 34 


4 


38 97 


67 49 


51 94, 


05 17 


58 53 


78 80 


49 01 




A^ Q"7 


It) y5 




97 31 


26 17 


;18<9 


75 53 


08 70 


94 25 


12 58 


^ 41 54 


0011 

80 21 


05 13 




11 74 


26^93 


81 44". 


33 93- 


08 72 


32 79 


73 31 


18 22 


• 64 70 


68 50 


^ 7 


43 3^ 


-^1288 


59 11 


01 64 


36 23 


93 00 


90 04 


99 43 


64 07 


40 36 


8 


^93^0 


62 04* 


78 38 


26 80 


44,91 


55 75 


11 89 


32 58^ 


47 55 


25 71 




49 5 4 


01 31 


81 08 


' 42 98 


41 87 


69 53 


82 96 


61 77 • 


73 80 


95 27 


10 


36 76 


87 26 


33 37 


94 82 


15 69 


41 95 


96 86 


70 45 


^ 27 48 


38 oO, 




07 09 


25 23 


92 24 


72 71 


26 07 


^ 06 55 


84 53 


44 6/ 


33 84 


1^3 20. 


12 


43 31 


00 10 


81 44 


86 38 * 


03 07 


52 55 


5.1 61 


48 89 


74 29^* 


'46 47 ' 


13 


61 57 


00 61 


60 06 


17 36 


' 37 75 


63 14 


89^51 


23 35 ' 


01 74. 


69 93. 


14 


31 35 


28 37 


S©10 * 


77 91 


89 41 


31 57 


97 64 


48 72 


58 48 


6§ 19 


15 


57 04 ' 


88^65 


26^7 


79 59 

/' 


. 36 8:?! 


90 52 


95 65 


' 4f 35 


06 53 


22 54 


16 


09 24 


34 42 


00 68 


72 ,10 


71 37 


30 72 


97 57 ' 


, 56 09 


29 82 


76 50 


17 


^ ^7 95^ 


53 50 


18 40 . 


39 48 


83 20 


52 23 


08 25 


21 22 


53 26 ^ 


15 87 


18 . 




25,95 


70 43 • 


78 19 


88 85 


56 67 


16 68 


26^95 


99 64' 


;*45 69 


19 


12 62 


1112 


25 00 


92 26 


82 64 


, 35 66 


65 94 


34 71 


68 75 


• 18 67 


20 


61(02 


07 44' 


18 45 


37 12 


07 94 ' 


95 91 


73 78 


66 99 


53 61 * 


93 78 , 


2¥ 


9^83 


98 54 


74 33 


05 59 


" 17 18' • 


* ^5 ^7 


35 41 


44 22 


03 42 


30 00 


2Z 


8$ 16 


09 71 


92 22 


' 23 29 


06 37 


35 95 


54 54 


89 88 


43 81 


63 61 


23 


25 96 


68 82 


20 62 


87 17 


92 65 


02 82 


35 28 


62 84 


'9*1 95 


48 K\ 


24 


81 44 


3317 


M9 05 


b4 95 


48 06 


74 69 


00 75 


67 65 


' 01 71 


65 45 


25 


11 32 


2^49 


3V42 


36 23 


43 86 


08 62 


49 76 


67 42 


24 52 


32 45 
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/ . . A Systematic Sample 

In selecting a representative sample from a list which includes the entire population of a particular group, 
an alternative method 'to the using of random numbers is systematic sanripling.* Follow these simple 
procedures: • " i 

First, exarpine the list of names for, any evidence of order and trend (other than alphabetical). The list 
should not be ordered in such a way that sampling at intervals might bias the results, i.e. giving some types 
of cases a greater probability of selection than others. 

Next, decide on the sampling int^rvai^his interval may. be obtained by dividing the total rtumber of cases 
on the list (or an estimate of them) by the size of the sample* desired. For exannple, if the list contains 500 
* names and a sample of 1 25*is desired, then the interval would be four and every fourth name on the list will 
be chosen. If a case is chosen which cannot be used in tite sample, do not substitute, but Continue the 
selection. When the bottot^ of a'page is reached, treat the next page as^ continuation of the same list (do 
not begin each page anew).' ^ ^ 

Note: Sampling from a card file can be done in essentially the same manner, except that the i^erval may 
be*in inches, measured b*y a ruler. There should be only one c^rd (or equal numbers of cards)'for each case, 
and the cards should be tightly packed before selection. 



* Data Interpretation 

Once Inc data has been collected, it is important to organize, r^ord, and analyze the' questionnaire 
response^ystematically. The learning experience in social research can be greatly enf)anced by access- to 
/'cqhiputer.capabilities. In processing the data, every effort should be made to use the school busijpess office 
computer equipment (iV available), or to arrange computer time with a local business. 



A Student Project 



Tho^roject of Metuchen High School, Metuchen, New Jer^sey shows how a group of students organized and* 
'implemented a community poll It is included in its entirety (pages 39-45) to qxernpjify how^ a group of 
students used their newly acquired skills effectively. On the basis of a ten-week, 20o9rall random tele- 
phone survey^students came within a few percentage points of predicting the outcome of a local election. 
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An Outline of Questions for Sociological Rese^ch 



"Sociological Resiparqh assembles, organizes and interprets facts that help to explaia human activity, 
\ ; Diagrarn of the Research Process - ' m. 




• Empirical Methods 



" 7 



or 



' Re^arch Design f 




Interpretation 




Research.-. 
Findings 
(Ordered ' ' 
'Facts)' 



0 



Model V Theory ^ vague hunch or clear^ formulated propositiQQ. ■ * , 

. ' , * ^ -^t ' * , .* ^ 

Researcl^DSsi^n — The methods to use or the procedure to follow in obtaining information^^ata) neces- 
sary to test the initial theory. . , • , . 



(1) • Whatle.vel is 

a. individ 

b. \ dyad 

d. society 



Questions tc(ask in designi^ thej'escarch project: , 



(2) How'many case^ are ;<eeded? ,(the sample) ^' 

a. single case , - ' 

b. few selected ^ases * • ^ *: 

c. many selected c^es » l' ' ^ 

(3) Wh^ kind of sample will be taken? t — ' 
f a. representational (ue. random) 

b. *analyticni.e,.chosen for specific reason) i 

c. representational and analytic (strati§fd samplfe) ' 



(4) Should information on the. past andTYviture be sought .4s well je6 on the present? 
a. present • ' . 

' b, past ' ^ * * * ' . » 

c. ' future - " j ^ • , ^ 

• d. ♦ panef-^dy (i.e. following the same indivtduals over an extended period of time in different * 
situations) , * , ' ^ 

(5) How much control should be retained over those l^eing studied? 

a. %o control * • , ' ^ 

b. unsystematic ^ntrol ^ ' ' ^ 

c. systematic control ^ „ «- 

(6) What sources of data should tbelised? , % . - 

a, new data* (collected specifically for 'the study) 

b, available data (already existing information) ' * ' . ^ * 

c, . both 1 ' ' ' ' / ^ 



- « 

/ 



(7) In whM way should data be gathered? ' 

a. observation ^ 

1 . pailicipant observation . ' 
2^ non-participant observiition'' 

b. questioning ^ . • • 
1: questionnaires 

2. interviews . .. 

(a) structur<»d - e^act sequence of questioning 
, (b) unstr^jctured ~'&(ploratory , ' ^ 
c» combined questioning and observation 



/ 

/ ; 



/ 



/ 



(8) How should the findings be analyzed, after the data have been colle^eted? 

a, unsystematic description — perceptions 

b. , systematic measurement - statistics 
, ' c.* both ' 



/ 



(9) What are soqpe of the problems of your relationship to'the'public? 
a. cooperation , . , , \ • o ; 

• b, ethics ^ ^ S ' ^ - 

c/ time and money ' . 

d. how realistic is the data ' ^ 
1 . - validity - does it measure jwhat is sought? ^ ^ ^ 
* 2. reliability - is the measurement consistent? 
3. representative - is the sampling- brpad ba^d? ^ 
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Police/Community Relations Questionnaires 



With the'* cooperation of the Newark Police Department, Rutgers - The State^University is copducting a 
study of police/community relations. We ar^askjng your cooperation in filling out this questionnaire. Jhere 
are no right and wrong an^rs.44iere are only opinions, and every man is ehtitled to his own. The purpose 
of ihe study i^ to/ind du t how you feel about the questions that are asked below. Do not sign your name. 
No one Will ever know what opinion you personally have given. Our onfy request ia that you give usyouf 
opinions-af, honestly and as accurately as you can, without being influence^ by the opinions of others. We 
. hope ou> study m^y^prove useful for both police and the community of Newark. 



Questions for the Police 



1. Age at last birthday: yeai-s old. 

3. In what capacity do you usually work as a policeman? 



2. RanTc: 



foot patrolmar/ 

S^atrpl 
^cle unit 
bntrol 



4. What was your usual occupation before becoming a policeman? 



5. Have you served in th'eJmilitary? ^ Yes.! No (If no. Go to Question 6) 

Army Navy — ^ 

^ ^ Marines Coast Guard 

Air Force National Guard 

In your military caree^^did you ever serve with the military police? 
)Yes No If so, for how long? ^ ' ^ ^ 



6. Religious preference:^ 

Ll- Protestant ^ 

^ ,„ , Catholic ^ 

Jewish 

Pentecostal 

Muslum 



7. * Marital status: 

' Single 

Mafri^ ' 

Divorced 

^ Separated 

Widowed 



8. Race: 



.White 



Black 

Spanish 

Other 

(please specify) 



9. Hd#niany children do you have? , 



If yo}j have children, do they attend public or private schools? ^ 



Public 
Private 
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10. Number of years on the police force : 



1 1 . Please indicat^ your approx. income : 



.6 mo. or less 
^6°tno. to 1 yr 
- 1-2 yrs 
.2-3 yrs 
-3-5 yrs 



5-8 yrs 
8^10 yrs 
10-15 yre 
more than 



15 yrs 



12. What was the last grade in school you finished? 

8th or less 

^ .some J\igh school 

" high school grac^luate . 



: $ 5,000"- 7,500 

7,500 - 10,000 

10,000- 12,500 

—L 12,500- 15,000 

J 



some college or trade school 
college graduate 
graduate school' 



13. Where were your grandparents born? (If. in USA, what part of the country?) 



S15,000-" 20,000 
20,000-25,-000 
25,000 - 30,000 

' over 30,000 



-T— 

14. If you are white, have you ever lived in the same neighborhood with black families? 
Yes 1^0 

J 5. ' If you are black, have you ever lived Jn the same neighbojhood with white families? 
Yes ' ■ Nn 



16. In what sociardass were you raised? ^ 

c 

^ Working Class ^ 

Lower Middle Class ^ 

^ Middle Class ^: 

Upper Middle Class ^ ^ 

. Upper Class 



17. In what social class do you consider yourself now? 

Working Class \ ' . 

Lower Middle Class 

Middle Class * 

. Upper Middle Class 



T8. 
19. 



What was your father's usual occupation?'- 



>1 Upper Class 



How woBId you classify yourself politically (Check one in eacrf column) 



Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 



Conservative 
Moderate • 
Liberal v- 
Radical 



20. Generally, do you think the people in the neighborhood where you worlc have the ^me political icjeas 



as you^do? 
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1. a) Do you think the police operations in the neighborhood where you workhire: > ^ ' 

very satisfactory — generally satisfactory generally unsatisfactory unsatisfactory 



b) Why do you feel this way? 



A- 



2. How good a job do you think the police do in providing protection fop^the people in the neighborhood 
where you work? 

. excellent good fair poor 



3. a) How much respect do you think the people in the neighborhood where you work have for the 

police? a good deal some ^ hardly any , 

b) Why do you think this is so? — 



4, Do you think the police live in the same neighoorhood wfiere they work? ^ < • . 
most some hardty any none ^ ^ 

5. ^a)|,How do you think police service in the neighborhood, where you work compares with other 

neighborhoods in Newark? 

better than most — , — about the same not as good as other neighborhoods 



b) Why? 



6, How good a job do the police do being respectful to people in the neighborhood where you.work? 
, • very good 1 pretty good 1 not so good 

7. Would you want your chilS to be a policeman? ' Vp<^ No ' 

Why or why not? _: ! ' 



8. In your opinion, what is the main purpose that the police serve in the neighborhood where you work? ' 

! [ ; 

9^ In your opinion, which of the following is the biggest problegi in the neighborhood where you work? 

crime in the streets burglary 

— : — dope addiction juvenile delihfluency 

need for better police protection murder * 



If none of these prpblems apply, please write the {jiggest problem below,^ 



. .10. a) Do you think a white community objects to having a black policeman assigned to that area?^ ' 

^ Yes * ^No • ' , 

^ b) Do you think a black comrriunity objects to having a white policeman assigned to that area? 

Yes No - . , 
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11. At the present time, do you think: (check one in each column) 

there are enough blacks 'on the force there are enough yo^g men on tfie force 



there are too many biackson the force^V- 
the fiumber is about right 



r the number is about right . 



12. In your daily experience, have you found it necessary to be more strict w|th: 

a) male or female law violators imale female 

b) blackor white law violators ^ black white 

c) law violators over 30 or under 30 over 30 under 30 

^.Tf^you were given your/choice of district assignments, would you: 

like to work in a wjiite neighborhood 

like to work in a black neighborhood 

like to work in a mixed neighborhood 

14. In your opinion, about what percent of the arrests in your district involves: 

a) bFack law-violators * . %^ 

b) law violators under 30 % 

c) female law violators % 
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Questions.for the Cort^munity: 



Read each statement an<f check whether you strongly agree, agree, disil^ee, or strongly dlsSgrce. 



1. Women receive gr^^r courtesy from ihe police than men do. 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree Strongly disagree 

2. f*olic4 .treat people from the same'background as themselves better than others. 
Strongly agree 'Agree Disagree Strongly disagree 



i. Polic^eat blacks and whites with equal respect. 

1 ^trpn^y agree — Aeree Disagree 



Strongly disagree 



^: Y(Ou would haj^e to replace \t least half of the police to ^et a really good^ police force 
community. 



Strongly agree 



Agree * 



. Disagree 



Stfongiy disagree 



■ 5, Police let the black corhmunity in Newark get away with murdor. ^ ^ 

——fetrongly agree Agree J Disagree \ ■ Strongly disagree i: 

6. If people don't trjeat the police with respect, then police should not treat them witKrespect. 



. Strongly agree, — i — : Agree 



. Disagree , 



Strongly disagree ^ 



7. Police treat adults^vitJvmore respect than t^iey do young people. ^ * 
Strongly agree ^ Agree Disagree Suongly disagree^ * 

8. Police let the white community in Newark get away wjth murder. . 

^ Strongly agree Agr^ Disagree Suongly disagr^ \ 

9. .The way a person look^' has a great deal to do with the way he will be treated by poljce. 
Strongly agree - Agree - Disagree — : — ^ Strongly disagree . 

— ? 0. If^youVe got money, you don'i have to worry about the police in Newark. 

• Strongly agree Agree Disagree Suongly disagree 



ll^Blacks have less respect for law and order than whites do. 
.^Strohgly agree ^ ^ Agrpe Disagree _ 



Strongly disagree 
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Please check .whether the following-statements about police behav^/bappen frequently, sometimes or 
never happen in your ncishborhood. 



WHEN DEALING WITH PEOPLE IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD// HAPPENS IN NEIGHBORHOOD 



lERE YOU WORK, GENERALLY THE POLICE: / 


Frequently 


Sometimes 


Never 


Lack Respect, Use Insulting Language / * 








Give Everyone a Fair Shake / 

■ r/f 








Act like Bigshots • ^ ^ 








Are Always There Wheji you Need Them ^ 








Use Unnecessary Force Making Arrests ^ 








Are Friendly and Helpful, / 








Search People Without Good Reason ' / 








Are Honest ' ^ 








Search Cars Without Good Reason / 








./a , ^ 



Du, as a private citizen, b 
^to reports a^criqfie 
because of a trarfi?^lation/i 
stopped and questione 



in contact with the police 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 



No 
No 
No 



2. Do you see any need fc^meeting the people in the neighborhood where you work 

a) Socially # , * * No 

b) to increase comijSnity relations programs Yes No 

I *c) to discuss mutuif problems Yes NJr> 

3. X)o you thinL-that the people in the neighborhood where you work would be willing to pa^ more 

Jtaxes-in order ta increase police salaries? Yes No , 

4. fn what section of Newark do you live? sL . . • 

If not in Newark, please specify where: : 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF A STUDENT POLL . \ 

.by 

Eugene Kelsey, Metucheri High School • 

The best \yay to run a well-organized poll fe to select a group of ab^ut 5ix students to do all thr preliminary 
work and to rhake proposals' on the operation of the poll for the <lass's approval. The committee would be 
responsible for making proposals as to the size of the sample, the area to be polled, and other such 
questions that would be difficult for a large gr.oup of, students to decide. Even though these proposals are 
made by the committee, it is thrdjiss as a whole that should finally decide whether or not to use the 
committee's suggestions. Student^^o-ace chosen 'tt> ^"e on the committee should have some basic back- 
ground in American Government and sfibuld be wilMng to do the work invotv^d. Brides the preliminary 
worjc, it is the committee that would ^o most of the Ubulating; ' , * ^ ' ' 

First, the committee must decide on the size of the poll. Though the po!l size is not extremely important, 
remember that if the poll is too small it will not be accurate and that if it is too large, it can become hard to 
manage effectively. There are many ways to determine, the size of the sample. For example, a specific 
j^erceptage (e.g. 10%) of the population could be surveyed and the student work-load apportioned accord- 
ingly. In another way, students {e.g. 30) agree to survey'a certain number of people (e.g. five) each day and 
this would result in a poll of flfteen'hundred over a ten-day period. 



The next step in setting up th§ poll would be the drafting of the questionnaire, ft mgst first be decided 
what typaof questions are to be used.. The two. choices are shdrt answer {fill-injthe-blank) or multiple 
choice; 4he latter is the easier to work Nvlth hfeause of tfle thne saved in the tabulating. Wording of 
questions should be objective. \ . . , m 

^ The questionnaire' itself presets large problems. GreL^We must be exercised to avoid 
ambiguity, bias and, especially, generalities in the^woMing. Differences in phrasing may bring 
co|^^tely different answers. For example, if Northern v^hitesare.asked: "Do you support civil 
^^S^^^fagtion'aimed at bettering the Negro position in the nation?" they ire likely to register 
genera^Eement. But if they are asked: "Would you like a black as a neighbor?" the answer in 
all probabnSy will be a resounding negative.^ 



After the samj^le sh^Hpfet up, polling m'ay begin: » ^ * 

The next step wouiti be to gather the group of Interviewers. This group has the hardest and jnost important 
part of this project and the students that are doing this should be aware of the work involved. There are 
two methods ofintferviewing that can be u^. * ' • ' 

in person, such as going house-to;J^se or to a public place. Of the two nietjaods, the quickest and most 
efficient would be the use of the telephone. Again this is a personal decision ^dependent upon the area 
involved. In assigning^ the interviewers to take their sahiples the committee mi^s^ decide on the length of. 
time available to take the sample. It can be taken all in one day which woufd give the interviewer the public^ 
feeling for that day, or-they can operate for a length 9f time interviewing five people per student a day and 
this method would give^e interviewer the changes in publi^eeling over a periodiof time. After it is 
decided how the process will be handled, they then assign the students to make their interviews. Remem- 
ber, as in the drafting of the questionnaire, when asking the questions the interviewer must remain com- 
pletcjyjunbiased so as not to influence atiyone's answers. - . ' \ 

Lrstrr MaxkrI. WluU You l)f)n't Know Can lliirl You (Wuljlndton. D.C.: Public Aff«lr» Prr». J072). p. 244. 
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It is important that interviewers •maintain good records and return all interview sheets promptly. If sheets 
are not handed in^ the poll's accuracy might be affected. Consequently, it may be advisable to assign each 
student a letter (e.g, A/B, C) and to letter and number consecutively each of the sample sheets. By this 
method, it; can be quiclcly determined whether or not each student has returneil his sheets. ' 



After returns are received, tabulation can begin. Thi§ can be done day to day (to note changes in public^ 
feeling) or all at once. A group of-about six students should be seledted to tabulate the returns in order to 
minimize confusion. If calculators and adding machines are available or if students make up a tally sheet 
summarizing the sheets^collected, tabulating time can be cut in half. 'si . i 

While final results are being tabulated, arrangements for an interview wi{h a lojal newspaper should be 
made to offer them the story of your poll and the results. This could be done w[ih one article or a series, 
such as one article stating the polPs predictions before the electionirand'anpther article after the election 
stating the percentage of accuracy of your poJI. \' 

■St 

The most important thing to remember while running this poll is organization. Without it, the poll will not 
ri^ smoothly; and the degree of accuracy that was desired cannot be achieved. 
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THE M.ETUCHEK HIlSH SCHOOL POLL > 



For the past two years Metuchen High School's IPLE diss has run a poll of the general election in 
November. Voter prefferencein choice of .candidates |ind referendum questions were sampled. The two , 
coQfimunities that Nvere sampled were Edison and Metuchen. EdiVn Was chosen for its population and 
Metuchen for its local interest. ^ / ^ - 

Two identical samples Were taken on two ddifferejit occasions' before the November election, Tl^s was done 
to note possible changes in public feeling as election time came closer. The first sample was taken four 
weeks before the election. The forms for each sample wePe handed out to forty students in the class. 
Compared to national samplings this would be.considered a very large sample in proportion to population. 

During the first sample, students used'two methods in their interviewing: ddor to door and telephoning.^ 
The second sample was limited to the use of the telephone on a daily basis. 

Out of the three thousand) sample sheets that were hand^ out abbut 8S percent were returned for 
tabulation. Tabulation was done with the use of electronic calculatorsand adding machines. ^ 

Numerous articles appeared on thie polJ (see following pagesj in a local newspaper stating the predictions, 
and then after the election comparing them to the actual results. ' . ^ 

' • - 7 c : . , . - / / 

In the past two years the Metuchet) High School poll has been 'very successful in predicting the election 
results andj^in most cases, has predicted not only this winners butalso.the high anc| low vote-getters in each 
race. . . ' ° * 
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^ \ \ \ Metuchen High School Poll! 974 

1» Will you be v6ting in the upcoming November election? <u yes . 
Z; If not, why? ) - * ' * 



a. .fed up with political system 

b. :disinterest 

c. will be away — 

d. , nc| registered 

e. otTicr I_ 




3^ , Age brackets? 
• a. _J8-25 
b/ 26-3^ 

c. 36-50 

d. 51-64 

e. 65- 



\ 



Sex 



ai female 
b. maje 



Political alliance! 

'a. Democratic 

b. Republican 

c. Independent 



IT Independent, to' which party^do you lean? 
a. Democratic _ 

Republican i :_ 



b. 

AreSyou 
, a. 
b. 
c. 



employed 

unerTjp|oyed 

retired 



Democrat 
Congressman 
Pattern 

Sheriff 

DeMarIno 



~10. \ Freeholde^ f 
\ ' ^ Captstrb 
Li.. — i,^:.^ - Phillips- 

Mblveneaux 



) Republican 
Congressman 

Hammesfah 



Sheriff 
Main 



Freeholders— - 
Indycfe^ 
Durler 
Hancox 
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1i. Borough Council - ^ Borough Council 

Bertrand ^ Mundy _ 

Stumpfl : ^ Abbott _^ 



Referendum Questions 



12. Should Casino Gambling be legalized in^.Ji»? 

yes J no undecided _ 



Are you in favor of changing the form of gov^ment from the present system to the County 
Manager plan? ^ & . 

yts^ no undecided : . | / 

14« Are you in favor of allocating 590 million dollars for jlhe c|>rUinuation of the Green Acjes ^\ 



program? 

yes_^_ no undecided . 



)r ihe ci>nJinuation of the Green Acjes | 



15. - Do you support the allotment of 300 million dollars for ^he improvement of -^ass - A 
Transportation in N: j*? . " , - ^ 

yes no _11Lj^ undecided ^ *, ^ 



A 
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Article titled "Poll by Metuchen students shows 
Dems making gains"* by Chris Peck in the News 
Tribime removed to conform with; copyright laws. 
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Article titled "Student poll favors Deas:' 
G^ling defeat farecastV by Chris Peck in, the 
, News Tribune removed to conform with copyright 
J^ikj : — i : 
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TABULATING JOB ~ Totalkig the results ,cf preelection polls are 
Metuchen High students Jeffi^^y Salton (seated left)^ Stuart Morrde 
and Gene Kelsey (standing in^reiar) and Jane Wolansky at calculator. . 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 



Invite a representative from a niiarketing research firm 6r a political pollster to show students how to 
V^fiare a valid testing instrument (a questionnaire) and d^ign a random sampling. 

Ifivite a legislator to explain how he or she surveys constituents and what effect this information has 
on his voting, .5 ^ 

Invite a computer specialist to explain how computers can be utilized to organize and record informa- 
tion for analysis. ' ^ 

Involve students in community research. The class may decide to select one topic in which ^everyone 
will par^cipate o.r it may prefer to div^e into several small groups researching different areas of 
concern. Possible topics .for consideration: 



a. Assessment of community/police relations. , 

VVhat are the public's attitudes toward the police? J 

What are the public relation programs? 

How effective are they? * * * 

Is there a need for "a ride=a-long" program? 

b. Assessment of recreational need^ 

What facilities and programs are available? 
What facilities and programs are needed? 

J/the community willing to pay higher taxes to support more recreational service? 

c. ^ Assessment of youth services. 

What services are available? 

What services are most popular? . , 

\^Wh^t services are needed? 
' Can these services be justified in relation to the total population? * - 

d. Assessment of sel^ior citizen services. 
What services art^ available? • y 

^What services are needed? • 

Can these services be justihed in relation to the total population? 

e. Assessment low and' moderate housing needs, * 
What housing is presently available? 

, What housi^ is needed? >, 
What are the communities attitudes toward an increase in low cpsthousing? 

f. Assessmenf^f health services in the community. ^ 

What are the services available? ^ , ' 

What services are needed? : 
How could additional services bft ftjnded? V 
Are the location of, services in geographic proximity to th6s€jkxho use them' 
If not, what recommendations could be made? ; i " T 
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PART J I 



INFLUENCE 



The prftgeding section of this curriculum manual provided information and techniques on communitv 
research. As a result of this training, students should be able to identify not only issues and concerns 
of 'the community, but also the expectations of people from their government. How is the gap 
bridged between community demands and the actual legislative process? Through what methods 
, pressure be brought to bear and influence exerted on the decision^makers in government? Thk^tion 
of State Governrpent - The Decision Making Process examines a variety of "filters" thpcl^h which 
community demand^ are carried to the legislators. Included are the news media, p§i?manent and ad 
hoc lobbying pressure organizations, and political parties. 
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MEDIA INFLUENCE- 



In American society, the press, apart from its news function, does more than jtist observe and report on the 
happenings of government and politics. Members of the news media are actual participants in the decision- 
making process, often serving' as catalysts for ch^ge in policy. 

Even when they try to be "neutral," newspapers and the broadcast media perform the essential task of 
communication, a function which is part of any' political, system. Gtizens turn to the press for factual^ 
information about their .government and the issues and problems v/hich affect them. The press not only 
reports the news, b'jt often attempts to both educate its readers (inform them on what they "ought" to\ 
know) and interpret the news. Without making preferential judgments on policy or editorializing, news/ 
reporters try to discuss the meaning of events, and the interpretation of significant facts. The media^cln 
become an instrument^ of tlje government if it only reports exactly what is said v/ithout any challenge or 
interpretation. 

Jnvestigative news reporting can and often does, phy a pivotal rok in influencing public opinion and 
eventually governmental decision-making. From the outset of the so called "Watergate".scandal, it was the 
nation's newspapers that look the lead in investigating the series of revelations. They were the first to draw 
the connection between the burglary ;ind thic White House, and the first to explain how "launder^" funds 
were illegally involved in the political espionage of the 1972 Nixon campaign.* In fact, two reporters from 
the Washington Po^t, Carl Bernstein and Bob ^bodward, were av/arded a Pulitzer Prize for their invest- 
igative journalism oiv Watergate. Thi^ type of reporting can be duplicated countless times at the state, 
county, and local levels of government, where the persistent research and inquiries of news reporters have 
uncbvered information which has completely changed the course of decisiorHmaking. What examples can 
you cite in your own community? ' . . • 

A recent cartoon shows a formal dinnerparty at which a man m a tuxedo turns to the woman next to him 
and says, "Refresh my memory. Are you an pfficial source or an unofficial source?" Frequently, news" 
stori^ of an investigative nature are reported without identification of the actual source of the information. 
I nst^dj^ phrases such as "informed sources at the Legislature," "sources close to tlie Gjunty Pro«cutor*s 
Office,"*' '^?^iiiQjber of the Governor's staff," and the like are used. 

An important elemeht in the^ation of thepress to the polrtica! process today is the so-called "leak" of 
confidential information. Many ^ews stories are not really leaks at all, but -rather trial balloons, deliberately 
launched by insiders in government to test public reaction in advance of anticipated moves. 

On the other hand, information sometimes lejfo out, not because ir\siders so choose, but because diligent 
reporters drill holes through the, secrecy. Other leal^s may be purely-accidental. 

Activity:' Choose a particular issue of cufrent concern in your stite political or governmental 
scene. Read and clip several news stories related to it. Underline, in contrasting colors, examples 
information sources that are specifically named and identified, and those that are attributed 
to unnamed persons. Can you find in Vour reading any examples-of genuine news leaks? 

i ' ' 
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At various times; news reporters m6ve beyond the role of communications to become advocates on one sid^ 
of a public issue. They thus articulate the demands af the community and exert leverage on ihe'legislative 
process in ways just as effective as pofitical parties and Jobbyihg grbups. The press acts as a representative of 
the people and is publrc^opinipn. Journalists play the foles of critic's of the government and advocate of 
policy, directing ihelr viewpoinUat the reading public jRd the policy makers. It is important to note ^here 
such criticism is expressed - in editorials (which are overt, and legitimate) or in new^ stories (which are 
subtle and open to charges of abuse of freedom by the press). In rare instances a newspaper can actually 
play the role of po/ky maker rather than just advocate because it is so highly respected and read by so 
many influential decision-makers in government,^ good example-of this is the influence of Tlie \t\\ \ork 
Times in the /^fi^icarvBplitical scene. ^ 

Activity: Cut out and bring to class editorials from your daily newspaper as examples of media ' 
advocacy of certain actions by your state, county and local go'vernrnent*on specific issues'. How 
" effective "an argument does the paper make in supporting its position? 

The methods and techniques used by the media in "filtering** community demands to the decision-makers 
and in advocating policy positions on important issues are not always as obvious to the reader as simple 
editorials. Many devices are employ^by the press and broadcast media to subtly bias tjjeir readers and 
. audience for or against particular poir^of viewiiOn policy questions, or on candidates for public office who 
will ultiniately determine policy. Thus, the media is in a unique position to exercise direct influence on the 
decision-making protesses of government. 

.The lesson plan on ''Subtle Bias in the Media"(pp. 50-57) ii included hereto illustrate some of these 
techniquerosed by newspapers in molding public opinion. - ^ 

r ■ . ■ , ■ I • 




SUBTLE BIAS IN THE MEDIA^ 



Introduction 



How da people make decisions on candidates and issues? How do the news nredia influence citizens to vote 
one way or another or to react to a given'event in a desir^l manner? ^ . 

These important questions must be addressed to enable people to discriminate betweeti fact and fiction, not 
only with regard to the votmg privilege, but actually in all facet! of daily life. Polls show that people are 
generally uninformed as to the identity of the candidates in an feld|ction and the issuQS they espouse. Despite 
this, people do go to the polls and vote. By what guidelhries do thty pull the lever or mark the x next to the 
candidate's name? How do' they decide to vpte yes or no on an important bond issue, such as the 
establishment of gambling casinos in the state? 

Thrs section attempts to show the methods and techniques by which a newspaper can subtly influence its 
readers to vote for particular candidates or issues, it is important to differentiate subtfe bias from blatant 
bias. Platant bias is evident when a newspaper brazenly and openly diylays its attitudes throughout the 
paper. Such bias is indicate'd when the paper provides numerous excellent articles on one candidate and 
little space, if any, for the opponent. The reader thereby knows immediately what position the paper takes. 
It must be noted that reference is 'to front page and general news coverage only, and not to editocial page 
comment where partisan support of this nature rr' v be expected. 

Subtle bias, as presentaS here, refers to iheJess-evident fact that, although both candidates receive equal 
coverage during the campaign,, denoted i>y similar headline size and article space, the reader is being 
ihfluenced by the newspaper in many unnoticed ways. ' . « , 

By applying the dimension of psychology to the reader's own reading habits and patterns, the newsprint 
media secure the effects of their subtle* bias. The reader must be<;om^ cognizant of this technique and 
influence. ' * . ' - 

In. considering the entire subject of subtle bias in the media a teacher needs only a copy of a newspaper. It 
must be stressed upon the stijdents that the lesson is intended to develop not cynicism, but rather more 
• criticism in analyzing candidates and issues. ^ 



^Adapted (rom IFLE't Vottr EaucQtfon manual. .W. . 
5 , . 
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Presented below are the major techniques used by newspapers in applying subtle bias^ namely, prime 
location, spacing, pictures, headlines, and interviews. The material in this section is based on the expertise 
of news reporters who were willing to open the legendary ^'pandora's box" in order ^to evaluate and 
scrutinize their decisions roore carefully, the format of presentation is|he teacher-student activity within a^. 
classroom structure. 

• ' ' * ' • 

\ ■ . Prime Location / 

■ ■ 
The topic of **subtk bias" should be introduced with the.emphasis that it is viewed froHR the perspective of 

the reading habits of the students. 

The stCi dents are first asked what sections of .the newspaper they normally read each day. (After chposing a 
few students, the rest of the class will volunteer to provide answers.) The list written on the blackboard will 
usually contain the following: 



1. 


sports * 


7. 


classified 


2. 


front page 


8. 


social/fashion/women's 


3. 


pages 2 and 3 


9. 


first page of each major section 


4. 


editorial 


. 10. 


financial 


5. 


comics 


11. 


last page : 


6. 


obituary 


, 12. 


' entertainment/amusements 



As the list is being compiled, it may be necessary to stimulate answers by questions: ' 

1. How many read "Dear Abby," *'Ann Landers," etc.? (This depends on which newspaper is used.) In 
which section is this found? (Students will respond with either social, women's, or fashion section, 
depending on the newspaper.) 

2. How many look for part-time jobs, or parts for a motorcycle or car? In which section are Jhese found? 

3. If most people read the first page of the newspaper, what other pages would also be rea'd? Why? 
(Student response will nprmally be that they read pages 2 and 3, since^front page stories are usually 
continued on these two pages.) 

it should be made clear (to the students) that the list on the blackboard holds true for most adults and 
students throughout the country. * . . 

The list contains sections which a newspaper could use to "subtly influence" the reader. Notice the way the 
sports section could be used open the paper and see that it could either start on the left or the right side. 

What happens if tiie sports section is started on the right side? They will notice portions of the page on the 
left side. Thus, the newspaper can place some headlines on the page to the* left, with the name of the 
candidate they favor. If done with sufficient frequency, that candidate's. name is so impressed upon the 
* . reader thai ev^n if there' is no familiarity with him or his position on issues, eventually his name will be 
recogr^ized by the reader when he is^ in the voting booth. The newspaper is not interested that the article is 
read, only that the name of the person is seen by, the readers. This is technically called "setting up a 
frequency count." I ' ' . ' 
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Consider another example of subtle bias by the location in the question/*What is a koffee klatch?*'The basic 
answer is that a koffee Watch is a group of neighboi*s who get together for coffee an'S^cake ahd talkno a 
candidate about his views on various^issues. 

Student response to the question, "In what section pf the paper would an article of this type be located?" 
might be social, women's, or fashion. One student could lend his/her name for the following headline:* , 

The BOWLEYS HOST KOFFEE KLATCH FOR JOHN DARNEL, ' 

ASSEMBLY CANDIDATE * . ' 

This type of headline in the social, women's, or fashion section accomplishes two things; 

1 . Name frequency coupt, as shown in the use of the sports page. ) . -ft ^ ^^ 

2. Psychology of support. By reading that people in their community are hostinig events for a candidate, 
readers would assume that support is shown for the candidate at the grass roots level, rather than 
non-support. The explanation fot this influential technique is that many people ten<^ to "sjt on the 
fence" waiting to find out which candidate has the better chance of winning. "After afi> nobody likes 
to pick a loser." " "7 

Another technique in the prime location method is the us§ of subtle bias on the classified or obituary pages. 
If a box is drawn on the blackboard to represent a page of a newspaper, and the words "Classifieli Ads" are 
written on the inside top of the drawing, it could then be shown that a newspaper has the/ option of 

covering the whole page with classified ads or only three-fourths of the page. / 

* *■ ' 

By using the remainder for news articles with headlines, featuring the name of the candidate they advocate, 
the paper once agam can set up the frequency count. 

Although a newspaper may emphasize that its coverage for candidates will be equal, there a'^e two sections 
of the paper in which a candidate can be "buried". First, since most people usually read the Vticles on 
pages one, two, 'Snd thTrft, they often tire, psychologically, and ^ill skip over pages four and five. There- 
fore, if the*articles on ihe opponent are placed on those pages, it is possible that the reader wilLnever see 
them. The second.prime area for "burying" articles on a candidate is the two pages following the editorial 
section of the newspaper. In most cases, the editorials cover two pages of concentrated "heavy" reading, so 
again people become psychologically tired and tend to pass over the next two pages. 

^ 'Spacing 

Spacing constitutes another area where the readmg habits and patterns of people are exploited. The 
^following class demonstration reveals this. A student comes to th| front of the room^nd sits facing the 
class.- When handed a newspaper, the student is asked to open it to page five. As he does so, the class should 
notice where the student's. hands are placed on the newspaper. (A person will always grasp th^ n^wspape/^ 
near the top.) Why are the hands placed on the paper in «»ch a manner? The usual response is that "the 
newspaper will fold over if held further down,"^hai part of the page is seen first when opening that paper? 
"The upper portion." A diagram is drawn on the blackboard of a newspaper opened tc^how the upper and 
outside corners as the prominent visual contact -areas. If the name ofthejavored^ candidate is placed in 
these areas^he will ^in more visible exposure than his opponent whose articles could be placed on the same 
pages with the probability of never being noticed if placed on the lower inside fold. 

• • / . ' . ■ •■ ' . ' 
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This again is suhtk bias by strategic placing of ^rticle^i^rT the same page. In doing this, a newspaper secures 
the'desired impression without riskingjijriticisjii^^Dmission of news about opponent's activjties. 

•'"Pictures 

The strategic use of^picturfs constitutes another technique exploited by the newsprint media in effecting a." 
subtle bias. This can be demonstrated by holdmg up a newspaper with a prominent picture on the front 
page. When questioried as to what catches theirj;yention, the studehts reply that it is the picture. 

PresentW below arejour basic ways to demo^lrate how a pictwfe can irr(|uence the reader for support or 
non-suppprt of the candidate. j 

Type " ' , • 

With two students at the front of the classroom, one stands behind the desk, facing the class, and the other 
between some of the students. (Accordingly, a phT^tographer coveriiig arr event takes a variety of shots, 
th6i*eby giving'the newsl)3f)er an assortment. from whicl^ to choose. 'A poll taken of the class as to how 
many of them would be^more positively Inclined' tpv^rd ihe picture of the candidate behind the rostrum or 
desk, and ha/ many toward the candidate standing in the audience talking with the people, would show 
overwhelming support for the picture taken of the candidate in the audienc^e. Thus, t/ie type of picture used 
can create either a positive or negative image of the candidate, ' 

Angle ' * , f 

Assume that two students face one another in the classroom. If all the seated students are moved from one 
side and placed together on the other side, then an empty seat background is created for one of the- 
students at the front of the room. » \ 

If an angle shot were taken of the one stjtxdent with the empty chairs as background, the students woulcf 
realize that. the background shot with this candidate diy)lays '*not many people." Would this indicate 
support or non-support forjhe candidate? ,- "non-support." If, on the other Kand, an angle shot were 
taken of the student with the -background of the chairs fill6d, this would show "a lot of people.** Would this 
indicate support or non-support for the candidate' - "support." Thus, by^ merely moving the chimera to a 
different position in the room, it is possible to create the impression oT suppwt or non-support for the 
candidate. As .emphasized previously, many people will y-ote for the candidate who they think ha^ the, 
support necessary ta Win. / ^ * ^ , ^ 

It is an interesting fact that one of President Kennedy's campaign rules was that rooms used be too small to 
accommodate the anticipated audience. This was done for, two reason*. (T) to avoid the problem of angle 
shots and (2) to create the Impression of crowd/ and support.. ^ . 

As another demonstration of an angle sljot, two students sit in the front of the class as if they were the 
^ can'Sidates at a debate. The photographer (teacher) is positioned at an angle for the studcjnts to see. A 

diagram of the picture which the photographer supposedly had taken can be ikawn on .the blackboard. 

(Illustration shoulQ show namt plates for tttlS^lwo candidates but only one candidate.) The illusion Is thu/ 

efeated that one of i\>e candidates did not up for the debate. The class, when asked whether they 
^ould react negatively^of positively to the c^ndi^te who supposedly had not appeared, would usually have 

a negative response. If an article acco^mpanficd tjfe picture, how ^i^ny would read the article^ Most people 

do^not. ' . * • ^ *• ' * » , 
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Students rrrCi^^ also be made aware of the fact that, with the use of special camera lenses, a similar angle 
shot could make one candidate appear much larger and^are imposing than the ojtier (psychologically* 
strdfiger), or perhaps in better' focus (therefoi;e less "wishy-washy")'than the other. 



Addition to Negative Headlines , , * * ' 

This technique is a third use oLpictisres in subtly bj^'ng the reader. A picture Is drawn on the blackboard 
depicting police ""officers dragging several people ff&m'a local bar* that has a name the students would' 
recognize. Asked whether they would react negatively or positively "to the picture, .the r-esppnse would be 
"negatively." The following headline is placed on the board,- ^ 

i 

CANDIDATE FACES UNRULY CftOWD ^ 

> ' a •* 

The class is then asked the following questions: > 



1. Doesllffe headline cdnvey a negative or positive feeling? -**-negative.*' ^ ' T 

" , ■ ^ " ^ ' , I • ., '1- . ' ' 

2. Would it indicate support or non-sufJ'port^forihe candidate? - **non-support.'* ' ' ' . * 

3. What occurs when the picture is next to the headline? - "people tend^to assocate thfe prcture with the ' 
■ headline." • ■ " \. f 

The same effect can be achieved if the picture is placed over the he^dliqj^ 9r to either the left or right sides. 
^ Tbe^lacement gf a picture in this'way^ referre^J to z%iuxtaposition. - o " , , '* . . 

When asked how many times they have seen a picture in the newspaper with no articles, the typical stvj^ent 
response*is *'many timQs.**j5uch pictures without articles are used as **fillers** because of spacing needs and a 
"lack^of articles. ^ . . ' - , ' 




Direct Eye Moven 

If the newspaper is^held up otice again, the students are asked where their eyes t^d to move on the page. 
The picture that is Cis^d will determine the direction in which the eyes will move. 

, ) ' ' ' 

Iffla picture is located on three-fourths, or more^^^of either side of 'the page, it is possible to Create a blinpl 
spot on the ren>aining one-fourth. Thus; a page could be set up in such a way that the picture would direct 
the reader toward a headline on the candidate, whom the newspaper supports. On the other hand, an artirk 
o»the other candidate might never be seen because it is in the blind spot> 

■ ■ V" ■ - ■ ■ : . ■ ( 

"Headlines • , ^ \ \ 

The use of headlines constitute"^ anothier major technique used by the newsprint media in effecting a subtle 
bias, it can be demonstrated in the following ways: . \ ' 

Articles - • - 

Ask the class approximately how piany students could fit into thb classroom. (Most classes can hold 30-40 
studerrts.) If there-were sixty-students in the class to hear a cJfididate, wbuld the following be an aiccuidle 
headline? ^ ' ' ' ^ . - 
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. " CANDIDATE SPEAKS BEFORE CROWDED AUDIENCE 

Most students will think that the headline is misleading, but remind them that based on the conditions' of 
the room, w6uld it not be an accutate. statementi Would it indicate support or non-support of the 
candidate? - ''support." > - ^ " ' | ^ > ^ - 

i ■ . • ' . 





be an acturate headline? \ v ^ ^ 

CANDIDATt SPEAKS BtfOiwE SPARSELY FILLED AUDIENCE 

ThefacttKatther,e were 550 empty seats mak^s the headline true. ^ < ^ 

Another factor can be seen in the question of where the actual number of persons present can be found - 
"in the article itself." The following should then be written^on the blackboard: . - 

*^ . ' 60 ' ^ * ' ^ 

4 si^Jty ^ 

Which of these is dasierto register in the mmjl^stcfnurqerica! quantity? -^"60." ' ^' 

Most newspaper articles are written in "pyramid form/' with the^jessential facts contained in the opening 
..paragraph and the balance of the story made up of details and background informStion. A diagram can be 
drawn on the blackboard illustrating this technique. Basic infdrmatioti included in the opeQing paragraph 
might indicate that candidate (nsme) , running for (of(jce) , before a group of students or 
adults di (pface) ' . No mention is made cpncerning the fact that there were only sixty people present. 

Questionst.o be asked students would include: . 

f . ,How many read every word of an article? (Most will ^mi to not doihg so.) 

2. , MOW many quickjy skim down the center of thje artitle Jooking.for words or phrases that attract their 
. attention? (This is a basic reading hatji^ of most people, and creates blind spots down the sides of the 
artide.) . • . ^ : \^ - . 

Therefore, it is important that the following items be taken into consideration: " ^ 

1. the word.instead of the numerals , . 'T . * " ' 

2. the blind spots oh^the sidei , /} * . ^ 

3. the lower qu^rter of the page. ' ' • 

^~ * * * * 

, If placed in' any of the above areas, it is almost guaranteed that nobody will ever kn^J^/ there were only 
sixty people in attendance. Converselv^, the 450 could be '1)uried'' in the sarqe way so that people do not 
realize thie.large size the group addressed by the clindidate. , . / ' . - 



3 "t^rview Articles ' [ ^ 4>' 

How an interview is^ reported is, significant in its sqbtle effect upon the reader. This is the last major 
technique to be illustrated. , . ^ - * * * • ' 

With the help of the class, a student names sevens major issues that confront the area and lists therji on the 



•board in this manner: 

•1 . mass t ran spo'rta t ioft 
2. unempldyrhent 




3. education ^ . * ;lf \^ 

4. welfare costs ^ , . , . ^ 

5. environment' , v ^'J\'> , • ^ 
, 6. housing ' .; . ^ * • 

7. state budget ^ \ » * • ' 

The student is aske<;l to imagine being interyiewed a^ a candidate*in regard to.the^fe issues, cov^ing both the 
facts and plans on how he would deal, with them.. Would it be necessary to4^e ten, fifteen Ahirty, sixty 
minutes or more to fully expUin all views? Usually, the indication is that oneJiq^. is needed. / " * 

'Can a reporter put a one-hour interview intp the newspaper?.- *'no.." What then must the reporter rfo? - 
"condense.** , ^-t' * 

The students are then told .that during tbe inJefvieNv the candidate did well on numbers 1, 2, 4, 6 and 
poorly on 3, 5> 7 (using the list below.as an'example only). ' ' • 

1. mass ^anspoctation (good) 

2. unemployment (good) * 
, 3. education (poor) 

4. yiOcttare costs (good) , J). ' S \ 

5. environment jpoor) , t , • . \ I 
'•G. housing (good) 

^7. state budget '(p5or) , • * . 

» « p 

% • 

, . 
As wrjtteh by the reportep, 75 percent of the article would cover the information on which uic candidate 

did poorly and only 25 percent of the aicas aone well would be included. Remember, the reporter had to 

decide what was most important to include in the condensation. Would the article create a positive^or 

negative image for the candidate? "negative." ' 

Conclusion 

These methods rep'resienMhe niajor subtle ways in which a newspaper could influence its readers, if it^were • 

so inclined. Other techniques sometimes used are misquoteslP^nonyrfjous sources forjinformation about 

^he candidate. Some newspapers use these techniques on rare occasions; others may make a regular practice 

of infii^ibnuiig ihe pubMc through these methods Vather than on the .actual strength of the candidate^or 

'55*"^- " I. ' - i ■ ^ . ' 

' ;/ ' ^ 

In refer^^ce to issues, aH the techniques discussed above can be readily used by the teacher for the 

.demonstration of both sides of an issue. The issue is used as the headline rather than the candidates. 
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Suggeste4^ctivities * * - • 

.t. Th^e student? can make a'frequency count on political advertisbments for the major contests to establish 
.whether or« not 'the newspaper has 'been? providio'g prime space and^ location to one candidate as, 
compared to th6 other. This,could ^Iso be doAe with articles on the candidates or major issues. 

2. When a major issue emerges/the class can develop a questionnaire on-the issue, and intmie^ members 
In the community on a random sampling basis to discover their>atj[^de> and :knov^edge of the issue. 

. (See Part fh Community Researcji Techniques), At the conclusion^f the newspaper coverage of the 
issue, the students again Jnterview the same people to see whetheV^there has been^ shift in attitude and 
, knowledge on tKe subject. The students should evaluate their find^^gs to determine^^vhether the news- 
paper had any impact on the people'slattitudes; 

3. ^ The students can set up an issue analysis center to analyze critically whether an issue is media-inspired, 

candidate-inspired, or a legitimate issue of major impact. (Refer to IPLE's Voter Education manual, 
wlych includes guidelines on establishing an Issue Arialyiis Center for the school.) 

Note: Media-inspired does not necessarily have a negative implication. For example, if it were not for tl^e 
Washington Post, the Watergate storymight still be deeply h'ldden: 

- -t ■ • ■ / ■ 
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PRESSURE GROUPS 
INTRODUCTION . 



The Tirst Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, guarantees the nght of every -citizen to petition the 
government. The act of lobbying or influencing governmental d*ecision-making is practiced by professional 
<obbyists who represent clients with ongoing legislative concerns and by ad hoc citizen groups with specrtlc 
interests. > ' 

' Lobbying' a6tiyities, whether by professionals or by^d hoc groups, have become so extensive that lobbyists 
as a group are sometimes referred to as the fourth branch of government or the third house of the 
legislature. Many political analysts and legislators believe that lobbyists perform an essential and significant 
informational role in the legislative process. On the other hand, some political commentators believe that 
the legislative process has been removed fronr elected representatives, and now rests with lobbyists. Concern 
for what these people f?el is an inordinate amount of influence has resulted in more^tringent regulations on 
lobbyists in the .fornrt of registration, financial disclosure and limitations on contributions to political 
campaigns, alt of which will be discussed in this unit. 

The ad hoc groups comprise constituencies which become aroOsed and organized in reaction to government 
policies. The usual sequence is: the legislative decision is made; the public evaluates the decision; the public 
seeks to change or block policies with a negative effect. Thus, implemented decisions foster new pressures 
for future decisions. Examples of this process include: groups formed in response to various legislative and 
.court actions (e^. abortion, capital punishment, gambling) and groups exerting pressure for and against new 
highway cbnstfuction, low-cost housing and. \arious. taxation proposals. ^ 



The ad hoc crtii!:i|||||||^ying grpups, like their professionally organized counterparts, are motivated by 
self-interest. Since few government decisions are irreversible or without n^d of refinement, the power of 
potef)tial citizen groups becomes highly significant in influencing pjjblic^ policy at all government levels. The ^ 
diagram on page 60 shows graphically the.manner in vKich pressure groups work tD mold public opiniork^ 
and' to influence legislative and execu'tiv&decisions. ' , , 

Activity: Identify potential pressure group constituencies which are apt to emerge within your community. 
I What governmental action might cause these groups to become active? \ 

^ A clQs#r examination of the lobbyist "^nd lobbying should help students understand and evaluate the 
fupction. Additionally, the presentation of techniques for Mtident lobbying efforts should assist students in 
becoming more active community participants. ^ . * ' 

The following .exercise is an effective mean^ of introducing students to tfae concept of lobbying. It should 
suggest to them its importance and the necessary ihgredients for successful lobbying. As a result ofjhe 
exercise, 'Students should become aware that lobbying involves much more than approaching people to 
persuade them tb support or oppose an issue or bill. ] . ^ 
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Chart showing pressure group influences 
titled "Hqw the Pressure Groups Work" 
from th^ Public Affair* Committee, 
Government under. Pressure ^ Pamphlet No, 64 
remo y^d to conform with copyright laws, 
J , 
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An introductory Exercise ^ 



Players: Student lobbyist 
' Legislator . 
Observer 

Instructions: 



\ 



\ 



1. Divide students into groups of three, with each student assigned one of the above roles. If you have 30 
•%i»students, you will have ten groups. \ , ' 



a. The legjslator's role: Xq be neutral to hostileSowar^Ae bill that th*e lobbyist^isci 



usses. 



b. The Jobbyijfs role: to convince the legislator that he should support Bill A-1059 for example. 
Note to the teSteher: Be sure to select a bill you believe would be an issue of interest to students, 
such as lowering th« eligible age for state legislature to 18 years old. 



c. The observer's role: to cafefully record in writing the techniques and interplay between the 
lobbyist and legislator. . . . 

2. Give each lobbyist and legislator about three minutes to write down arguments supporting their 
respective position^. The lobbyist, for example, should list some arguments on behalf of his position, 
wjiile the legisliitpr should list questions that he would want answered by the lobbyist. 

3. Allow the students approximately five minutes to go throug[jjjnterplay. However, intuition is the best \^ 
clock in determining the amount of time for the first session. (Make^sure that students stand to , ^ 
conduct the role-play.) / . ^ ^ ' 



Have the lobbyi^st and legislator reverse roles after the first sessfon. Once again the observer should 
write his observations. . ^ . 



5. When this session is completed, have^ihe whole groups come together. Select some of the observers to 
critique their sessions. ^ - ' ^ ^ 

£■11 



6. In the discussion you will estiblish the following points: 
^ — mtfoductory technique 



b. factual mformation vs. emotional 'arguments 

c. research of legislator's; backg^ound . ^ ; - 

d. determinationof other groups supporting the legislation * 't> * " 

e. recognition of key points in legislative process when lobbying is essential if there is to be^an effect 
* on legislation. . * 

Through the use of this introdu'ctory exercise, s^jdents should have a good foundation for pursuihg tbe., 
next section,.Lobby ists and their Function. The ^erox booklet. The Lobbyist: Their Role and Power in the 
/ US. Life presents som^ interesting case studies for discussion. ' • 
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LOBBYISTS AND THEIR FUNCTION 
WHO ARE LOBBYiSTS? 



Persons conduct! 
body with regai 
actually describf 
legislators about 

It is important 
chambers. Lob| 
are used. 

Unfortij;r>^telyJ 
difficult task. 



ig activities aimed at inflyencing public officials and especially members of a legislative 
to legislation and other policy decisions are called lobbyists. The term "lobbying" 
the process of standing in the lobby of the legislative chambers waiting to speak within 
particular piece of legislation. ^ ^ 

|to note that lobbying is much more than standing in the hallways of the legislative 
^ing can be done over the phone, with letters or with telegrams. Often,' all of these methods 

^ V 

lany people feel renbved from governmental deci^ion-makliig and thi^ik of lobbying as a 
actual fact, any citizerhcan lobby and, given training, many rr^ore citizens are doing so! 



Lobbyists are lenerally persons representing a company, an industry or variou/ interest groups such as the 
League of Wolien Voters, American Civil Liberties Union, Chamber of Con^merce, Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciati^. labor*|nio'ns or a state professional association. Many lobbyists are^id professionals while others 
are voluntjerl representing citizen-consumer or environmental groups. In Ihc latter category, there are 
many citizen*oming together through tax coalitions, land use commfttees aJod health and welfare couhlrtis 
to force localAnd county government to face important issues. These activist groups are effectively lobby- 
ing for their Vfcws. 

Recently, yoi ng people have joined other lobbyists at the state capitol and in Washington, D.C. The 
following fexai iples specifically show that young people can be effective lobbyists. 



; ^0 



A bill to lowf the Noting age to '18 years of age was originally introduced m T947, but it was never acted 
upon by the lew Jersey legislature. In l96$ the legislative climate of opinion had changed as young people 
lobbied on thlir own behalf vigorously and effectively. The bill passed the Senate 30-0 and the Assembly 
57-3. ^ ' 

Other young Jbeople began lo^ying for a reduction in college tuitions, an end to the Viet Nam War and * 
ecology relati i legislation. In 1972 ybung,people lobbied for and won full legal rights at ige 18 in New 
Jersey. In adc tion to legislative support, the young lobbyists won the support of the Governor who signed 
the bill into la V in January ,^1973. . 



_JEhe Vol lowing 
relation to acf 



WHAT ARE EFFECTIVE LOBBYING TECHf^lQUES? 



techniques-have been ^successful at all levels of government. StudJmts might examine them in 
eving a lower age (e.g./18 years old) to be a candidate for the statdlegislature. 
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ssapy prior to 



Preparing to lobby 

Certain preparatory steps are necessai^ prior to meeting legislators. 

1. Develop a list of sute senators and assemblymen with addresses and phone numbers and any 
helpful inforn)fttion on their position on the issue. 

2. Research the issue: in this case, reduction of the eligibility age to 18 years for sUte legislature. 

a^ Identify the major reasons in support* of the issue. 

b. Identify the possible negative factors. 

c. Verify all facts using such sources as: ^ 

(1) Library of Congress ^ 

(2) State Library 

(3) "Existing state statutes and legislative index 

(4) Readers Guide to Periodical Literature 
for magazine and newspaper articles 

(5) Organizations or groups knowledgeable on youth , ' = 

3. ^ Prepare an objective fact sheet of key supporting pdints as well as opposing arguments. 

4. Widen the base of support for your position by getting others involved. 

Write letters to high schools, colleges ^pd organizations to ask support^Contact such organij?ations 
^ the State Education Association, AFL-CIO^ and the League of Wij^en Voters. To build addi- 
al support. Write to your Congressmen and United States Senators, your City Councilmen and 
or, and your county representatives. Seek thesupp6rt of local church and civic groups. Those 
b respond favorably to the letters should be sent additional information. Request supporters to 
actively in the lobby effort by writing and calling local legislators. (If necessary, send them a 
list of local legislators.) Meet with others who are Interested in the issue and lobby at the State 
Capilol. 

. 5. Study the techniques of lobbying via phone and personal interview, and role plCyKo perfec.t these 
\ techniques and to develop confidence in contacting legislators. See page 76 for role playing 
\ exercise. 

♦ 

Meeting with legislators - ' ' ^ 

Arrange to meet wjth each Assemblyman and Senator. Since legislators many states are part-time 
legislators with part-time staffs, call first to make a specific appointment. Ey|ryone's time is valuable, so 
make the be^ use of your visit. 




During the first informational meeting allow this basic pattern: 

1. Explain to the legislator why you »are interested in 18-year olds being permitted to ruri for the 
legislature. ^ , - ' 
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2. Ask the legislator hovCr he feels about the issue and whether or not he would vote for 

3. .Jf legislation has not been introduced, ask the legislator to introduce such a bill. 

' 4. Be courteous and factual, and do not argue, if the legislator is negative to your poirtt of view, do 
not feel angered or discouraged. Remember there are a great many legislators and the opinion and 
vote of one will prowbly not determine the outcome. In fact, your positive attitude and friendly 
factual persuasioa may\ventuafly result in the legislator's change in view. 

Writing to legislators ^ ' 

Send a letter to all of the legislators. Tell them: » 

1 . You are interested in lowering the eligible age for the legislature to 1 8. 

2. You are starting a lobbying campaign for the bilL 

3. You would like to know how the legislator feels about the bill and if he/she would vote.for it. 

You have done weU if you receive a 20 percen^^ response. These letters are not to be interpreted as an 
* . indicatidh of how the entire legislature feels, since favorable responses' are more frequently sent. From the 
^ responses develop a list of legisjatprs favoring, opposing or undecided about the issue. This list should be 
kept up-to-date. Without such a list your lobbying effort will^e inefficient and less productive, 

Lobbying in the legislature 

Always dress neatly and in a professional manner when lobbying at the state capitol. Dress may not be 
important to many young people, but it may be to several legislators. Your appearance could affect their 
votes. ' . I ' • ' 

Organize your lobbying to cover the Assembly Chambers and/or the Senate Chambers depending on the 
number of people prepared to lobby. Be sure to have the fact sheet of objective information to give to the 
legislators as you speak with them. Explain the informafion clearly and concisely. 

V • 

Legislators are busy and sometimes it is difficult to see^ne but be persistent without being pushy. Always 
address them. Assemblyman, Assemblywoman or Senator. If you have not studied photos of th^ legislators 
in the Legislative Index, you can identify, each legislator by watching him or her take his or her assigned 
, seat in the chambers. You may go on the floor of the? Assembly or the Senate to talk with a legislator if the 
' session is not in progress. ' ^ 

When, speaking to a legislator about a bill, use the same approach you used when meeting with the first 
legislata in your district. If his position has not been published, inqqire about whether or not he supporU 

^-^e bill. If the legislator is opposed, don't argue, but discuss the merits of the bill. If the legislator suppo^ 
the bill, ask what you can do to help get the bill passed^and ask^him whdVn he thinks you should speak 
with about, the bill. Record any ideas; if he doesn't have an idea and you do, explain it to him and s^ee if he 
would be willing to help implement it. - ^ 

* " • « ^. 

•It is important ot remember the steps through which a bill moves through each house and the signWlcant 
' points at which the lobbyifl^ effort must b^ the greatest to ensure success: 
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1 . Introduction of ihe bill * 

Through lobbying, the content of the bill can be affected so that the bill will contain all important 
aspects in the first draft, Tfiis procedure minimize |he need to lobby at a later date for additions 
or amendments to the bill. Lobbying'may also result in having the bill placed moVe quickly on the 
calendar for first reading. 

2, Assignment of the»6ill to Committees 

Lobbying cap result- in a bill's assignment more expeditiously to the appropriate committee, (e.g. 
In the case of reducing the eligibility age for legislators to 18, the bill would go to the Judiciary 
, Comimlttee.) • . ^ 

^ 3. ^ubl.ic Hearing on the bill , > , 

Lobbying efforts should be extensive at this plase so that the public hearing is held promptly, t^^at 
all pertinent and persuasive arguments are aired and that the committee releases the bill for second 
reading, (Bills die in committee if there is no sustained' interest.) 

4, Second reading of- the bill 

^ This is a crucial time and the lobbying'effort should be great to avoid unacceptable amendments to 
- the Bill or a situation where there would be insufficient votes for passage. 

5. Third reading • ^ 

I Lobbying would be particularly important to expedite the third reading, especially if the bill lacks 

the support bf the ^peaker of the Assembly or the President of the Senate, leaders in their 
respective houses re/ponsible for placing the bill on the calendar for third reading. With the third 
reading, the final vjpte on the bill occurs; a sustained lobbying effort can bring successful passage. 
You will know tf^fe outcome even befpre the formal vote if you have kept an accurate up-to-date. 
' j^(ist of legislators for and against the bill. You must double check this list. ,(This process, ariff^f^ 
•i/course the lobbying effort, is repeated mjk^oxher house of the legislature.) 

The more^s^sions of the legislature you attend, the better ,chance your bill will have of passage. By 
, attending only a few sessions, you cannot expect to have an impact on legislators. For instance, since the 
New Jej-sey legislature meets twice a week, someone should be lobbying at least cfnce a week. 

While the lobbying in the capitol is going on, letters or telegrams from supporting organizations and 
telephone calls from local residents should be "pouring" in. If the legislator feels there is great support 
behind your lobbying effoct, he will probably equate sypport with constituent votes and consequently 
believe it will be in best ir^terest to support the bill. 

. 'Summar)^ of Lobbying Procedures * ^ ^ 

1 . Follow the requirements of federal and state law for registration and disclosure. See pp. 67-71 for 
'specifies. / 

2. ^ Prepare legislation for introduction and select prominenUegislators to sponsor the^Jegislation. - 
. - the more influential sponsors of the bill, the more likelihood the passage. . 

3. - Prepare a fact sheet in support oif the legislatiqn stating pertineht facts and figures. 4 " 

- insure the accuracy of your material since your credibility as a lobbyist is essential. ' 

- locate groups that could support your bilf and if the sup^^ is obtained, indicate such support 
on the fact sheet. ' . - 
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4. Research opposing points of view and identify opposition groups. It' will be nfecessary to counter 
their argumenls*/ -"" ^ ^V.-^ 

5. Distrjbute your fact sheet and seek support from key committee members in both Houses includ- 
Jn^ committee chairman and ranking menpibers. Continue building support toward your goal of a 

*• frtajority of the committee and eventually of each House. Research the background and voting 
record of the legislators you seek to influence. 

6. Learn Robert's Rules of Order. The knowledge and use of parliamentary procedure in "movjng*^ 
yo^jr bill along toward passage can be crucial . " 

7. Seek support from committee staff personnel and develop positive working relations with them. 

8. Seek executive branch support for your bill. 

9. Know the steps through which a bill passes and be prepared to use every opportunity to.expedite 
^ the passage. 

— try to influence the assignment oi the bill towards a comniittee which would be*^Upportivc. 

— schedule an a{>pearance before the committee. * 

— prepare testimony and testify during committee hearings. * 

10. Contact groups which would most likely support the bill and inform them of the bill. Provide 
them with ^e fact sheets and request activation of a rigorous ''grass roots'* letter writinf campaign 
to legislators. 

11. Establish positive relations with the pr^ss providing reporters with information on the bill and 
continuous up-dates a*s support grows for the bill. Supportive press may influence some legislators. 

. *>. ^ 

12. Keep close contact with supporters throughout the legislatiye process and bel attuned to, any 
'*break'* in support. Persistence is essential in keeping a bill i^oving^ Concentrate your efforts on 
supporters and th'e "undecided". Oo'not waste time on those adamantly opppsed. ^ 

Remember, in the words of one successful Washington lobbyist: "Strategy.and 
creative drudgery makes the difference. " 

. ^ . ° 0 ' . 

HOW ARE LOBBYISTS REGULATED? 

Students have learned about the "3rd Hou5>e** role of the lobbyist, the techniques of lobbying, and the 
tremendous influence that lobbyists (particularly the paid professional lobbyist) have on the decision- 
making process at every level of government. Since the concept that influence upon and access to decision 
makers is power, it is easily understood why there have been increasing efforts to regulate lobbyists. This 
effort has had minimal success at the federal level, but states across the country art adopting rigorous 
regPslration and disclosure requirements for lobbyists either through aqtion of the stateJegislature as in New. 
)erscy, or through difect initiative action ofahe electorate as in California.* 
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New Jersey . ^ ^ * (> 

The New jersey legislature passed the Legislative Activities Disclosure Act of 1971 defining 'legislative 
.agents" (lobbyists) and requiring such persons .to file a '^notice of representation." Sections within the 
'legislation specify who is required to register, what information must be provided, and'what facts musi,be 
/eported each quarter. * . . 

o > 

The act states: is the purpose of this act to requy-e adequate disclosure to the Legislature and to the 
public information relative' to the activities of persons who seek to influence the conterrt, 
introduction, p^sage and defeat of legislatign by such#means." (52:13c-18) 



. V \ intr 
isiat^e Agents: 



Legisiatr 

The following persons shall be deemed legislative agents and subject teethe registration and reporting 
requirements of the Act: . , • 

a. Any person who receives or agrees to receive^ directly or indirectly, compensation, In money or 
anything of value to influence legislation by communicating -personally or through any inter-* 
mediary. » 

b. Any person who receives or agrees to receive, directly, or indirectly, expenses which exceed 
$100.00 in any three-month period to influence legi$lation.by communicating personally or through 
any intermediary. ^ ' ♦ - * ^ 



^nv^ers«n 



c. Anv^ers«n who holds himselfjbut as engaging in the business of Influencing legislation unless his 
activities in engaging in Influerdblng legislation are isolated, exceptional or infrequent as hereinaft^ 
. provided: « . ' * J ^ 

"1 ) Such person's activities In engaging in infltiencifig legislationjhall beconsid.ered "inffequeht" if 
they constlfute less than 20 hours or less tharr 1% of the time he spends wor^cing at his' 
employment, whichever is the lesser, during any calendar year. * . , 

2) An>^^uch persor>'s activipes in engaging In influencing legisfation shall be considered ^'jexcep- 
' tional" if such activities are hot contemplate^ by his. employment and are limited to less than 

three items of legislation In any two-ylar Legislative term. ' * ^ ^ 

3) Any such person's activities in engaging in influencing legislation shall be. considereid /'isolated" 
if they are limited to one appearance before the Legislature or the Governor and his staff or to 
one item of legislation during any tvyp-year Legislative term. * • 

Registration Procedures: 

I . ' ' * ^ ■ 

Legislative Agents must file with the Attorney Genera^ i signed notice of representation, the foi'm for 
which^s now available from the Attorney GSheral's office.. The notice of representation must be filed prior 
to any communication to the Legislature or to thje Governor or his staff, and in any event within 30 days of 
employment, retainer or engagement ai a legislative agent. , 
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I The notice of representation v/jW: coritm^^Xhe following information: 

1: The legislative agent's name, biismess address and regular occupation; ^ 

^ ' . . • . ' I ' 

2. The name, business address and occupation of the person from whom the agent receives compen- 
sation for his activities as a legislative agentj * , 

3. The name, business address and occupation of any person in whose Interest the agent acts as a 
legislative agent in consideration ^Sif the above compensation, if such person ispther than the one^ 
from whom the agent receives said compensation; 

it 

'4. Whether the person from whom the agent receives said compensation employs-him solely as a 
legislative agent, or wh^her he is a regular employee performing services' for his employer which 
include but are not limited to thennfluencing of legislation; « , 

5. The lenlgth of time for which the agent will be/receiving compensation for acting as a legislative 
agent, if this length of time can be ascertained at the time of filing; • , • 

6. The type of legislation or the particular legislation in relation to >yhich he .is to act as legislative 
agent in consideration of said compensation, and any particiilar iiegislation or type^of legislation 

' which he is to promote^or oppose; 

7. A full, detailed description of any arrangement or understanding by v^kh part or all of the agent*s 
compensation will be contingent upon the success of any attempt to mfluence legislation. 

Quarterly Reports: n 

Each legislative agent must file with thfe Attorney General a signed quarterly, report of his actjyity in 
attenr)pting to influence legislation each quarter. Each quarterly report must be filed between the first and 
tenth days of each calendar ;quarter^for4activity during* the preceding quarter. The Attorney General has 
issued forms for quarterly reports, vyhich are avaHable at his office. ^ 

Each quarterly report must describe the particular items of legislation anrf general category or type of 
legislation regarding which the agent acted as legislative agent during the quarter, and any particular items 
or general "iypes of legislation ^regarding^hich |ie actively promoted or opjDOsed during the quarter, in 
addition to the names of the legislators and members of the Governor*s staff contacted with regard to each 
sudj, item. Each quarterly report must also supply any information necessary to make the notice of 
re^sentation which ^he agctoj has^^ed with the Attorney General current and accurate as of the final da^ 
of the calendar quarter cov^er^^^li^^cport.* 

Reports and statements required bVjthe Act become part of:the pd^Hp^record, are available for public 
inspection, and must be preserved years by the Attorney General. 

^ Legislative agents arc required to wear an official name tag while lobbying in the State House. A facsimile is 
shown below. 



« 





' LEGISLATIVE . 
AXSENT ) 


NAME^ 




* 


For use only in State House - Trenton, N.J. 






Registration Mb. 


Date ^ j 


n 
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Role of the State Attorney General & Penalties: ^ - ' '] 

In New jersey, the Attorney General is responsible for enforcement. He*may; conduct Jrt investigation to 
determine whether or not a person has violated any provisions of the Disclosure Act. He ma^ apply to the 
Superior Court for an order repuiring people to make records available for inspection and to submit to 
examination under oath. Those convicted of violations under the Act ^re guilty of a mikdetiieanor. . 

While the 1971 Act did not require financial disclosurejihe State Election Law Enforcement Cpmmission in 
September 1974 adopted regulations requiring* lobbyi§TS to disclose how much they are paid and how much 
they spend tp influence governmental decisions. As oft December 1974, these regulations cannot be en- 
forced because the State Chamber of Commerce went l6 Court and obtained a restraining order against the 
Commission. There can be no enforcement while the (Jrder-4s in effect and the case pending in Superior 
Court. • ^ 

California 

The electorate of California was not satisfied with tfie legislatur-e's efforts t,o place lobbying activities in full 
public view. Consequently, strmgent regulations on lobbying were proposed as part of Chapter 6 within 
Proposition 9. The' Polilic'al Reforrn Initiative submitted to the voters at the Primary Election on Juncf?4, 
1974. In the wake of Watergate TO^jauWic concern for the source and use of money to elect and, 
subsequently, influence decision makers, the Initiative received overwhelming support and is now in effect. 
While New Jersey legislation required registration and reporting of lobbyist activities, California legislation 
also set up a Fair Political Practices Commission, elaborate financial disclosure, and more severe penaltieis 
for violations. " * 

Lobbyists must register with the Secretary of State before "doing anything to influence legislative or 
administrativc^ction." Section 86101 spells out in detail the information requested: , ^ 

86101. Each lobbyist shall register by filing with the Secretary of State a recent 3-incK by 
4-inch black-and-white photograph of himself, a written authorization to act as a lobbyist from 
each person by whom he is employed or with whom he contracts, and a statement -containing*. 

(a) HisTull name, -business address, and telephone number; ^ 

(b) 1 he name and business address of each person bf ^whom he is employed or with 

^ , whom he contracts for lobb'^ng purposes, and the term of his employment or con- ' ' 

tract if known; 

\^ (c) A listing of each state agency whose administrative actions he will attempt to influ- 

^ ' -ence as a substantialor regular portibn of hisactivities as a lobbyist; and 
^ . 

I 4^) Any other information required by the Commission consistent with the purposes-an^ 

provisions of this chapter. 

A most signrficant difference between the New Jersey and California taw is thai of financial disclosure. 
California lobbyists must establish special accounts to hafidle lobbying funds and fully report all monetary 
transactions. $ee section 861 05 ^ 861 06. 
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Financial Disclosure: ' ♦ ^ 

' ' ^86106. (a) Except as provided in subsection (b) of this section* no person shall payjany expense 
- • incurred by a lobbyist in connection with his activities as a lobbyist unless such payme>it is 
^made directly from the lobbyist's- account. Any lobbyist who makes,a.gift andected state 
official, a legislative official or an ag^cy official is deemed to b^ acting in connection with his 
^ activities as a lobbyist. , ' 
* ' (b) Th^ Commission shall promulgate regulations permitting the use of cash which has 
been withdrawn from a lobbyist's account to' defray petty c^h items. 

Note particularly in the above 'section' that when a lobbyist makes a gift to an ^elected ^tate official, 
administrator or. legislative official, he is acting in his capacity as a lobbyi/t and such gifts must be reported. 

Every lobbyist must file detailed. periodic reports fully disclosing names, addresses, sources of receipts and 

expenditures, cash balance, names and positions qf those lobbied, and **a specific descrfptiofi of legislative 

or administrative action which the lobbyist has influencetl." See details of sec. §6107. 
• * I' 

<f 86107. Every lobbyist shall file periodic reports tontaining: 

(a) The monetary value of all-payments, including but not limited to salary, fees, and reim- 
bursement of expenses, received in consideratipn for or directly or indirectly in support of or in 
connection with influencing legislative or administrative action, and the, full name and address 
of each person from whom amounts or things- of value have been received a(nd the total, 
monetary value received from each person: ' } 

(b) With respect to each .account controlled by the lobbyist at any tinje during the period 
covered by the report: ^ i v . - . ^ 

(1) The name of the account; . - , ; 



(2) The amoujfitldepo sited in the account during the period; 

(3) The full name ahd address of each*person whojs the source of any amounts depos- 
ited into the account, togettie^ith the amount attributable to each source; 

(4) The date and amount of each disbursement from the account during the period, * 
together with the full name apd address of the payee, a specific description of the 
consideration, if any, for which the disbursement was made and the full name and 
address or official position of the beneficiary if the beneficiary is other than the 
payee or the lobbyist. In the case of disbursement for gifts of food and beverages the 
full name of the person and the official, positforl, if any, whoTreceived the food and 

• beverages, and the amount paid for each person sl^all be Stated.' In^the case-of any 
disbursement which covers more than or^tem, all information shall be shown that^ 
would be required if a separate disbur<P?ent had been made for each item. The'*^ 
Commission may by regulation provide for the reporting of overhead expenditures 
without detailed itemization;and 

(5) The cash balance of the account at the beginning and end of the period covered by 
the report; - ^ > » 
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(c) With respect to any expenses ia furtherance of his activities as a lobbyist which, pursuant . 
to Section 86106 (b), are not made^directly ftom an account, such information as regulations 
<rf^e Commission shall reauiret . ^ ♦ 

( (d) The name and official position of each elective state official, l^islative official and agency 
cWicial, the name of each state carfdidate, and the, name' of each member of the immediate 
family of any such official or candidate with whom the lobbyist has engaged in an Exchange of 
money^ 'goods, services or anything of valufe and tlTe nature and date of ^ch such exchange and 
- the monetai'y values exchanged; 

(e) The name^and address of any business entity in which the lol?byi^t knows or has reason-to ' . 
know that an elective state officialj legislative official, agency official or state candidate is a 
proprietor, partner, director, officer or manager Or has more. than. a fifty percent ownerships, 
interest, with whom thie lobbyist has engaged in an exchange of money, goods, services or 
anythmg of value and the nature and date of eact) exchange and the monetary value exchanged, 
if the total value of such exchanges is five hundred dollars ($500) or more in a-calendar.yetir; ^ 
^ (f) A specific description of legislative or administrative action which the lobbyist *has influ- 
» enced or attempted to influence, and the a'gencies involved, if ^nyt^ r 

(g) Any ^other information required by the Commission consistent wkts^the pucposes and 
provisions of this chapter. 

; TF^fe California lobbyist is forbidden from making p(ilitical contributions in support of state candidates or 
' giving gifts to one perscn^aggregating more than $10.00 in a calendar months Accprding to sec. 86205: 



66205. No lobbyist shall: 
(a) Do anything with the purpose of placing anv elec 



sitte officer, legislative offidal, 
iiifn or to his employer; 



„ , „ 

agency*offiq'al, or state candidate under personal obli^tioiiLjBJifn 

(b) Deceive or attempt to deceive any elected state officer, legislative official, agency official; 
or state candidate with regard, to any material fact pertinent td any pending oi: proposed 
legislative or administrative action; 

(c) Cajjse or influence the introduction of any bill or amendment thereto for the purpose of • 
thereafter being employed to secure its passage or dejfeat; 

(d) Attempt to create a fictitious appearance of public favor or disfavor of any proposed 
legislative or administrative action or, to cause any communication to be sent to any elected . ' 
state offjper, legislative official, agency official, or state candidate in the name of any fictitious^ . 
person or in the name.of ^ny re^i •person, except with the consent of such real person; 

(e) Represent falsely either directjy or indirectly, that he can\ontrol the official action of 
any elected^te officer, legislative official, or agency official; 

l^ptora^Nfe to a(;cept any payment in any way contingent upon the defeat, enactment 
outcome of any vropSsed legislative or administrative action. ^ 

The State AttprA^y GenerM is responsibje for enforcing the criminal provisions of the Act while the Fai^ 
Campaign Pract|ces Commission is responsitjie for civil penalties. ^ 

Those who "knowingly or^willingly'* violate the law and are convicted are guilty of a misdemeanor. A f^ne 
up ^ $10,000,is possible. A lobbyist couidbe prohibited from serving in that-capacit^j^foira^^eriod of four 
years. * ^ • ' . - " 
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Students should examine the- laws regulating lobbyists ih various stated, lestrn the major p.ro\isions and note 
any apparent "loopholes." A study offc'thejenforcement pr^ctices^^ld, prove most interesting. Research 
could be done oa s^ch question^ as; . ' . 

• How effective is the registration, reporting, a'nd disclosure process? ' ^ 

• If 

• How aggressive is enforcement and why? ' . . 

• What specific effecMiave the regulations had on the amount and quality of ||gislative^ctivity 
and on political campaign expenditures? < 

' . ■'■ J ■ " . '. • • ■ 

What has been the public^ attitude ^.and interest in the passage of the law^and subs^quiHr 
. * enforcement practices? 



X / SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

A number of attivlties can assist students in understanding the role and importance of lobbying in the 
decision-making pro<^ess. Some, recommendations are Jisted for your consideration. ^ 

1. Invite a representative of an it/frest group such as the AFL-CI(^to address the class on interest groups 
I and the manner by which tljey select a professional lobbyist to represent their concerns. 

Suggested questfons for class to ask speaker: ^ ^ * 

u ' . ■ — . 

A. , By what process does your organizati'on decide which lobbyist will re^rese|?it it?.^ 

B. By what method does your organization decide which bills it will suppoc/ or oppose? , 

C. ^How much- freedom ^does your organization allow the lobbyist wh/represents ft, concernmg 

sti^jtegies fdr lobbying for oc against a bill?^ 

2. Invit? a paid professional lobbyist to^address the Class coacerning^is or her personal exp^Jenc^ in the 
profession. (Students will identify the category in which the lobbyist may be classified.) _ 

Suggested questions for class to asl^the lobbyist: * '\ ^ 

A. How do. you determine if you will accept an offer^to lobby ^or an organizatio/i? 

B. Have you ever- Wn asked to represent two op^jng-interests For the same bifl?^How dfd you 

. react? * . , , ♦ • . - ' 

C. What, in your opinion, are the most important elements of successfuTlobbying? 

D. Has the lobbyist usurped the den)QC<fatic prd(^ess? And is legislation how being made lobbyists 
rather than by elected representatives? ' ' ' ' ' ^ 

3. ^ Invite a legislator to address tlie class concerniog hj^^fierqiperience with lobbyists. 
Suggested questions fpr class to ask the fegislator: ^ ' ^ 

A. What^o yoif consider the most important role oflobbyijts? . ^ ^ / t ' 

. B,. VVhilt IpbbVfsts most frequ^ptiy^ contact you and whaf effect dp they have? Give-^specific , 
examples. ^ * ^ ' . 

V C. Has the lobby usurped the democratic process? J^nd is legislation now being made|?yJobbyists 

rather than by elected rpprescntativ^? ^ , ^ > , ,^ 

« . ' ' *' • ' 

, O. What is your opiniofvjof the adequacy 6f the prescn^controJs bn lobbyists? What recommenda- 

^ < tior^ would you'maRje? , > , 

, , '. • . .. ■ . • • . ^ 

4. Have stuc^ents complete ^'Lobbying Worksheet." Sec i^gc 75, . . ,/ * ^ 

I 

5. Kav^i students do a role playiQg exercise., Sec page 76. * » • 

^ - - ' •■• \ . ■■ ■ . ■■■■ 

6. Have students play ofw or tTjprc of the,j()ll,owfn^-5itntilation games: ' •. • , . ., 
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' * NLob^ing (see p, 217): The game uses role-playing situations involving professional lobbyists 
. ^ / ^elected legislators in Washington. U helps students<4evelop practical lobbying techniques. 

B. Blancaville (see pi 237): This game fosters an unders^nding of inter-governmental relations, 
and demonstrates the process by which ad hoc pressure groups organize in response to govern- 
' mental policy decisions {\^th\s instance, a low-cost housing prpject in a suburban community). 

C Collective Bargaining (seep. 253): - This role-playing ^xbrcise involves labor-manageipent 
contract negotiations and ^ives students.useful additional Qj^perience in the^methods and prob- 
lems of lobbying, reconciliation and decision-making. - f 

^ ^ V y'' 

7. Select stpdeiits according to their interests to work in pairs tct^-eseafch an actual interest group and 
lobbyist activity as relatect to a specific bill; Procedure for fulfillment of proj^t should include the 
folbwing: ^ . • . ' , ^ 

- A.* Choose a Specific bill (ava^able in Legislative Index). ^ * 

B. Research what organizatio^ns would have the most interest In seeing this bill either passed or 
defeated. ' w • . 

^ G. Research which organizations either lobby for or^gaihst the bill. ' * ? ^ , 

D. ,: Identify the o'rganizations Who empfoy lobbyists. 

E. a Identify the in^Fviduals^ich these IpbByists contacted and in what .manner they did it. ^ 

*-F. Identify legislators who voted for or against the bill, especially noting the votes of thpse legis- 
- lators*^>reviojJsly contacted by the lobbyists'. ' * ' * . 

'.G. Research what Senate, and As^mbiy committees the biuVent through and how lo'bbyists ap- 
' * proiaehedrommjttee members and chairman.- ' , . 

Petermine the/eaction of the committee chairman and members to the lobbyist?activities. 

I. • Note what ^teps were taken by lobbyist^, other than direct personal tontact with State Assembly- 
^ ^ ■ mfen and Statp Senators, to influence the, final decision on "the bill. 

8. Have students, select a community issue such as a change in curfew hours, expanded recreational' 
activities, or additional bike paths and lobby for iegisktion. ^ = 

* " \ ^ 

9. ^ Hav6 students compare „and contrast existing legislafltion regulating lobbyist activities within 5l\feral 
^ * states. If studer(ts live in a state where there are ihadequate or no regulations, students'might develop 

jeglslatjpn and seek legislative support foriMhrough a concerted student lobbying effect. To obtain 
information, contacf the Secretary of Sute and/or the State Attorney General. / ^ 



10. ' Have students set up ayjegfslative training center. ^ . ^ . * . 

Note: Whil^ many benefits can be gained if this office is at the state camJpl, a good learning exper- 
ience can odcur with the bffioe located: in the school itself. Materials Wch as 'the legislative index, 

' . legislative journals and bills should be gathered. Training on '^low to lobby" caft be conducted atjthe 
, office. Fpr details on* the objectives and methods of establishi^ig a center see f he Student Legis/at/ye 

< i^TramfngCepter, pp. 79S0), , :\ ' ' / 



LOBBYING WORKSHEET 



1. Who are lobbyists?. 



2. For* whom do they wo|k?_ 



3, Must lobbyists report' their activities?. 



9' 



4. What are |he different types of lobbyists? . 



5. Give an Example of a bill Which might be represented by each type of lobbyist. , 



6. Whom do lolabyists attempt to influence?. 



7, What are special interest groups? ^Vhat is the difference between speciaMnterest and pressure groups? 



\ 



8. Give two examples of orgar^izations employing paid professional lobbyists. 



9. Cite*an example of a lobbyist activity affecting a major political'decisioa in your state. 



to. What is the Federal Regula^JJ||Lobbying Act of 1946, and whyns it.signi/icant2 .'^ 



1^ 
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TELEPHONE LOBfeYING 
A Role Playing Exercise 



To gain true insigl|| intb lobbying techniques and to prepare for lobbying, students can use the.following 
training devi(/e.^ 



In conducting thisenercise, the instructor should; 

\V " 

1. Define theftole of each player, 

2. 'Give each pjby'er 'five minutes to prepare, 

\. 

3. Keep theac^n moving. ^ 

4. Provide suffi^ent tijgje for discuss|on so that students can evaluate them^lves. 

5. I mpress on sttSdent^ the rul^s for d^^ng effectively with legislators,' '^^ ^ 



a. Be calm^r|d poised, 
bp Be polite J 
c. Be factual, 

Playcjrs: Student lobbyftt 



Setting: 



Legislator (shcMld play roi^s neutral or ppposing the bill, but most importantly the legislator 

mufrfeeep asking questions.) ^ . * , . 

Alter ego for loojbyj^t - ^'>. 
Alter ego for legiaator ' ' - ■ ^, ' 

Observer (may bAWlected student pr entire class.) ' ^> 

Have student Jobbttist and legislator sit back-to-back with other students in a circle observing 
the exercise of .thevlobbyist telephoning the' legislator to seek his support on aJbill. this "fish 
bowl" technique wll permitatHe class- better visibility "and should errhance the atmosphere of 
participation. 



A: 



LEGISLA 




ACT I 



Lobbyist: 



i 



Makes introductory comments. Observers should take notes on whether or not lobbyist 
properly introduces hiniself, explains his position factually and adequately, acknowledges the 
legislator's status. 

"Hello, Assemblyman Jones? I am Miss° Janice Martin from your district. Tm working with 
Citizens for Equitable Educational Funding and support the Bill #402^to provide more money 
to local school districts. May I have'your views?" ' 



Legislator: "I appreciate your calling and sharing your views. 1 have concerns on the total cost of the bilif 
to taxpayers and haven't made up my mind. How many members are in y^ur group, and whatf 
facts do you have in support of your position." ' ' * * 

■* ' ♦ 

Dialogue should be allowed to continue while lobbyist provides information and legislator keeps ^king . 

^uestibhs. Instructor should now stop action and briefly review what has taken place. Tf\^en hi? should 

I introduce an alter e^o for the lobbyist and for the legislator. He instructs ^each alter ego to sitnext to his 

\ assigned player and by listening very carefully to what thither characterjs saying, offer argurnents for his 

"character" to use^ • , ; ^ *■ ' ' 

« * 

\ ^ ^ ■ ACTII 



Lcl^byist: "Sirice we agVee that adequate and equitable school funding is certainly;nece§sary. Assembly- 
rpanjones,' what recommendations would you make as to who^m I should contact to gain' 
support for the bill?" ' ^ * 

' , *l 

Alter Ego ' , ^ . \ . 

for ' . ' ; 

'Legislator: (Whispers). **The speaker of the Assembly arid the Chairman of the Education Corhmittee, 
should certainly be contacted."! ^ . 




Legislator 

^repeats: * "The speaker of the Assejiibl^;:.. 



■4 



Allow the four players to continue the drama for |hree or fom minutes. Then have lobbyis^and legislator 
excFlange places and run through the scene, again. It isjmportan^t for student^ to reverse rolSPfc learn each 
vieWpoint<^ith each "replay^^ng,".conficience i^buill^ * ' v 

'Discussion: Have observers report. Jhey should give information on:^ , , > . 



N 



lave obs 

3 



How con fide rtt w^4 e^l^ p^^? • 
^ Wh§.t.were the key argunifftsof earch player? 
Whatother.points might Kave'bcen^given? 




i The role of the observers is essential. It is through their comments and evaluations that the 
fott^ing njajdl-'techniclCes can be brought out for elaboration^by the teacher: 

\ ifcl^ Proper identification and introduction by the lobbyist. 

2) f resentatio^i of facts rather than emotional arguments. 

3) Recognition pf the legislator's.background and voting record. 

< ' ^ . . » 'ft' 

After'the discussion, it may be useful to sel^t a new pair of players to^do the scene incorporating all the 
techniques and recommendations which were generated/ ^ ^ ^ 




THE STUDENT LEGISLATIVE TRAINING CENTER 
An Activity 

• \ ■ ' 

% * * " 

y-Ti;yObjective$: 

• 1 . To instill in the studen^a better understanding of state government and its agencies. 

2. To give the studenU a sense of responsibifity, and train them to become effective citizens. 

3. To enable the students to learn *'how a bill.becomes a law" through aptive participation in the passage 
of the bill. * • . 



4, To emphasize the immense power that the lobbyist wields. . . 
* 5. To b'Hild seff-confidenceJn the students through dealing with people. 

: V • •• 

, 6.-- To sharpen the stt/dents' abilities in research and speaking skilly. .. 
7. To provide the students wfth a better insight into politics and law> 



The Learning Process: 

In order to teach legislative lobbying/the teacher will use^discusslons anV readings such as current news- 
paper articles and books to convey to the students the role of the lobbyist and the different types of 
lobbyists. For example, some lobbyists ar^e affiliated with and paid by a grdup or industry. They a^e called 
prc^fessional lobbyists. Others are concerned citizens who have a personal in|ferest in a piiece of. legislation 
and lobby effectively without remuneration. 

-The teacher will stress th^kpower that the lobbyist wields and -will ^tempt to dispel erroneous pre- 
^ conceived notions that the-Students might have Concerning lobbyists and lobbying. Emphasis shoujd be 
placed on teaching students that they have the ability and responsibility to become effective citizens^nd 
fobbyists th'emselves.'Students Will learn that legislators dq listen to the student^, appreciate sincere student 
commitment, and'are aware that students are part of the electorate. ^ 




As a b^^^f^uctt)f the discussions, th^ teacher will act catalyst in developing the students' priorities.^ 
OfleVthey have developed, specific interests, the students m?|II then;:onduct reseaTch into'present legislation ^ 
relating^tb their personal cpncerns. In some instances, where no available legisla^jgn pertains to their 
, contern, the teVchfer will direct the studentsliowarjd organii/ations, legislat^, and people with tlie ability to 
assist the students in drafting new ItfgislationM - .^v ^7 - * * 

At this point, arrangements can be mad^ to hive ^uest speakeVs come to address th5*cfes.Tor example, a 
professiowrispbbyist may discuss the diverse types of legislation he has had fo influence on beha^of his 
cHentSy^Ji addition, ^ legislator^may present his points of view on the advantages and disadvanta^es^f 
lobbyCjfs' activities. . * ^ - . ^ * _ . 



/ 



Field Work: , . . 

FJeld work is. essential to the students' understanding of lobbying. To prepare for field activity the students 
must develop a fact sheet on their bill. This will consist of information that the legislator may or may not 
know and thus will establish expertise on their legislation. Students must also have basic information on the 
legislators themselves; their voting record, public statements and personal bias. 

lo be successful in discussing legislation with decision makers, students must develop confidence io them- 
selves as effective communicatorsTiSeneiWiy^e students will find it easier to talk to legislators from their 
own district. At first, students wili^probably meet legislative aides, and as^cqnfidence increases they will 
meet with sponsors and key legisFators. The teacher will stress the necessity of appropriate dress, adherence 
to protocol, use of the legislative index^ and prepared fact sheets. 

> 

... " . - * 

Training Center Office*: 

• / L 

The materials needed f6r teaching legislative lobbying are numerous. The Teacher must have books, indexes, 

legislative manuals, information on other interest groups, etc. The Student' Legislative Training Center 

office provides a place to keep these files, and base from which tQjy^rk. The address of the office in New 

Jeftey is 222 West State Street, Room .104, Trenton. ' \ 

By using the facilities of the center and acquirihg the necessary skills to lobby effectively, students will have 
^ rewarding educational experience and will return to ytheir 'schools to share a heightened political 
consciousness. * . -/ ' • . 
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POLITICAL AND GOVERNMENTAL INFLUENCE 



Since political parties need to achieve a wide base of support, they a^oid a too close affiliation with 
particular leigislative issues. Consequently, the influence^^hlch parties exert on the decision-making process 
istnudtjTtess pronounced thaiv^hat of the more "issue-and-cause-oriente^" pressure groups. To an Assembly- 
man,"the most important*consideration in decision-making is the views expressed^y his own constituents 
since ]hey will decide the legislator's fate in the next election. Thus letters, telegrarTis,^phone calls, letters to 
the. editor, and activitfes of citizen groups within the loCah^istrict haVe muc^greater impact than any 
political party label or affiliation. An excellent example of this situation existed in the 1974 New jersey 
'Legislature. Faced with a large state budget deficit and a.court order*to refinance state education. Governor 
Brendan Byrne, a Democrat, was unable to have his income tax package passed by,thfiJLegislature, even 
though it contained better than a 3-to-l ratio of Democrats -to Republicans. Tfie key rattor was the strong 
opposition to any new taxes whfc^^cnany of the Democratic legislators found among their own 
constituents. . v 

Activity: Conduct a survey to assess the role of political parties in your community in affecting attitudes 
^of citizens on state-wide, county,pr local issues. Discuss the resultsjn class: 



' /^Who Can Run forOffic^ 



It mu^t nof be concluded, however, that party influence ofi the legislative process iymot important. Party 
7 ifhpact is strongly felt in the nomioation of, and supporrfcrr, candidates for public office. To become a 
decision^roaker in the. legislature, one Tnust, first ^e elected to that position, an'd it is extremely difficult to 
do ^ without orgahized party support and funding. The number of Elected officials who have been able to 
run successful campaigns as independent candidates is relatively few. (It must be not^d Ij^re tha^he role 
parties play in Ipcal and county elections varies from state to state. F*or example, in California candidates 
for local and county offices run as non-partisans-- i.e. with no designated party affiliatipn.) 

9* 

..Contrary, to the, belief of many Americans, there is no such thing a^ a national Republiq^n or Deffiocratic 
party controlling political affairs^ipwn theline to states, counties, and municipalities^TFThwIity, the powr' 
* fiows in the bpposite direction. American party ^structi^e is ch^iractfrized by decerftraMzation c>f power. 
Both the l^^publican and Democratic parties have alwaVs bee'n only loose grotifimgs of state and Jocal 
Organizations. A party's National GQmmittee% normally a skeleton force -whlfch expands to a staff of' 
approximately three hundred only during an election yfcar. The state Republi6an and Democratic parties - 
dhe hundr-ed in all, two fron] eachlHaJe - are independent structures a fnore permanent; on-going^ 

.nature. Whife they need the nationat party organisation for certain 'funding ^ppWt, 'and eventl^ough 
national candidates sometimes bring in local candidate on their "coattails" in an election, the state p|irties 
often defy ^he Najional leadership over p^rl^. candidates or platform positions and go in whatever 
' directio'hs they choose. , ' . " 

^ The national gpvernment has comparatively little direc^'control oyer party organizatioryATffioi^ our 
fedecaUystem of national and state governments has caused parallel p^r^ organizatiop<Ut^ U.S. Consti- 
tution does not mention political parties, and Congress is only now begmning consideration of sucrfrefornrj 
issups\as campaign speffci^g*5nd*<air practices, as a result of the Watergate-rekrted sc^dals. The cffistitu- 

' tions and the statutes-6f the fifty states, however, contain^detailed regulatioi]^ on theorgahizaticm, duties, 
and.functionsbf^pai^ties. Theseiare usiraHy written by* legislators and signed into law by governorrwho are 
committed to thet^ontinuatiofi of the existing structures artd thV discouragement 9f third or independeht' 
part'iesw . * . . ' ' * , ♦ • ' ' . ./n ' 
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How are the hundred state parties and thousands of local parties organized^ What duties and responsibilities 
do they have? Who are the people who do the "iiQrkl ^ , . 

Each state has a state committee; countv^^town, or city committees; and district, precindt, or ward, 
committees. > ^' f » 



PARTY QRGANIZATION 
National committee * 



Congressional and 
Senatorial committees 

Regional committees 



State central 
committee 

> I 

County 
committee 
I 

District 
committee 

Precjjgct 

comi 



iT^jtte^e * 



There may also be temporary or ad hoc committees jet up for spi&cial purposes during ^^tabg'^t'on cam- 
paigns. Some candidates, for example, will set up their own committees because they cann^pt^ll;tfie Help 
* they need from existing state organizations. * . • • , 

• # ' , ^ ^ ^ . • . V 

Special interest groups — labor, lawyers, businessmen, educafors, etc. - often form theiV own support 
committees for candidates. General citizen groups often arise in election years with such titles as **Demo- 
cratsjor Republican Candidate X," "Citizens for Democrat Y,'''and so on. 

In many coi^imunities throughput the United States, "mactiine politics" e*xists and exercises tight control 
.over who^can run for public office^ T^e most powerful units within the party system are the county! 
comniittees since they choose the candidates.who will run ih primary elections (epdc^sement-s, although not 
formally permitted, are tantamourrTto election m most cases), recommend appointments, and implement^ 
party polic^i. ^ ^ 

, ' ' ' - ' « ' : 

Within th^ cdunty committee, the key figure \s the county xhairwan, who plays the leading cole In: 1) 
securing candidates for .elective^fTices; 2) organising registration drives; 3) preparing for*elections; arfd 4) 
orgartizing social and^ fund-raising functions. He also prpvides a lihkage between the county committee and 
the formal structure of couQty government. The chairm'an's ba5e of po\Ve?\i5 fognded in. 1j his influerlce a5 
an apijointecj^or elected Official; "2) 'his position •as a powerbroker; ancL^) HTs t enure as ^chairman.^Xtiese 
factors help to make.thccounty chairmag one of the most powerful figupes in the partyTTTganization. 
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Thus, political parties^ exert aV^ry important influence on the policy-making process in government by 
k ,..helping,to*determine who wjf( eventually become elected decisiorf-makers. There is another aspeil;^to the . 
question of political ca'mpa[gns and influence. Certainly, the campaign promises made by those running for ^ 
elected office can play a part in subsequent decision-making, if a legislator feels that such a commitment to 

-the electorate is binding -on him -and was instrumental in his success at the polls. (Note: For a compre- 
hensive, study of political party structure and campaign techniques, teachers and students should refer to ' ' 

the (nanual l/orer£c/f/c<7r/o/7, prepzu-ed by the Institute for Political and L^^ * 

Activity: Jnvite. a local Repubtf^anor Democratic party official (committeeman or woman) into the class 
ta discuss, the role of the party in deciding who can-run .an effective camp^n for public office. He or she 
^ may also be asked to discuss the question of pa/ty' influence on popular^Mludes related to a particular 
controversial issue in your community. 

<^ Party Influence in the Legislature 

As previously mentioned, party "discipline" has less infltience Upon voting patterns in the legislature than 
do lobbying groups and cortstituent^pressure. However, the party which controls a majority ofthe seats in 
each house the state legislature is in a position toureinforce its power through such mpaps as committee 
^ chairmen, consent to patronage positions subject to gubernatorial appointment, and th§ use ofthe caucus 
system. ' , ■ . , ^ ^ - 

The fate of many f 5fi^sed measures is often determined in the committees to whicfci they are assigned. > * 

Thus, the majority party hSa,greatej:-advantage.since^thfe chairman of each committee-isa Vnember-of that- -- ^— 

party and the make-up of the committee reflects the ratio of Democrats to Republicans in the legislative * ^ 
houseas a^whole. * ^ • * 

-! : ^ ^ 

Furthermore, the caucus system operates in many legislative bodies, whereby all the members of iDne party 
in the legislature- Yneft together (or caucus) to plan a united strategy on the action to be taken later on 
certain bills. CerUi4j party drscHpTine can be exerted in those areas where a legislator's constituent feelings 
about an issue* are not clearly articulated. (Some states have adopted reforms which eliminate the firm^ 
. control exerted by rpajority party caucuses* over the flow of bills in the legislatures.) A more complete ^ ^ 

examination of the legislative process is presented in Part IV o'Hhis cL/friculum manual. ' • - ' J 

^ • • * > ^ * , * 

• Governhiental Influence — * ^ 

The various governmental departments and agencies wbicfrw4U be affected by pfoposed legislation usually » 
bave an interest^m the passage or defeat of ce^rtain bilE. Accordingly, officials from the executive branch 
, often testify before committees and lobby on^behalf of their agencies for or against particular legislation^ 
Sifice most department heads ar*e appointed by the governor -and are not civil service positions^ 3tnd since 
sucVi officials are' usually fi'om the same polTtTcal parity as the governor,' thjs lobbying activity constitutes 
:y another way^^r^which p^rty affiliation^nflUences the decision-making process. • • ' ^ . - ^ ^ 

The chart^on page 84^ndicates the organization and (fompg)sition of the various^-dcp^rtments and agencies in> 
\jhe executive branch of New J%rseV's''State government, responsible forjmplem^r 
^ yfiS^a guide to investigate the organization of the gqvernmental bureaucracy in'ypur own state. 

On6 cannot underestimate the important poI^ of the Governor in the various stages ,pf the policy-making ^ ^ 
» process. This in^olyement is outlined inttn excellenLs^udy bf state policy-making reflfed to the public 
schools', which surveyed the topiSipr^welve differ^t states during the ea^^ * * 

^ A brief summary ofthe staged presented by the study includes the following: 

^/•x-*' •# 

>'^' * 

^ State Po /icy Making for the Pdbiic Schobis: A 'Comparative'^Anafysis. Education Governance Ptoject» Columbus. Ohio. 1974 ♦ - 
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1) Issue Definition - The initial stage of the^process is.one in which preferences Of individuals and 
grpups become translated into political issues. As chief executive, the governor h^ great (j^por- 
tiinity for defining state issueSt The visibilityfdF the goverjior and theVesources at his disposal 
enable him to select thosa^ls^es to be formulated into proposals, tc^efine ayid emphas|ze.thTem 
in; ways which' will maximize their importance: The study l()bked at issue-definition from two* 

^ . perspectives: the emphasis given by the g9vegnofS to educational issues in their campaigns for 
office, and the extent to which public school issued were a top priority' jp their subsequent 
legislaitiye.programs. . " * ' ^ • ' ' ^ 

' - ' \\ ' r \ . ^' ,^ ^ * J . 

2) Proposal FormulatioD- This stiige is the process Ihrough which issues are formulated into 
-Specific proposals for either charjges^ in policy or -maintenance of the status.quo (iJ.iiontinua' 
tion of existing policy)^ fn this stige, governors draw upon av^WjIe resources for ijiformation 
and advice in order to fornrTulat;e specific proposals. One important resource is,the governor's 
personal staff who are responsiljle for gener^iting, filtering and organizing information coming 
into the chief executive's office and presenting it to the governor in a useful, w^y. Most 
governbrs were foirnd to maintain extensive contatts witb diver*^^ outside groups and organiza- 
tions as well &$ their own, staffs in developinge^^tional fisc^^i proposals for their states. 

3f) itlobilization of Support — ' After issues have been defined and forrjiulated into^pr<iposals, but 
before they^can be enacted, a vital stage of tile process occurs wher^ support is generated for 
alternati<^e proposals and mobilized in the legislative arena. The mobHizatjon of support b% 
individuals and groups can take several forms' including obtaining legislative vot^s, m^shalling 
, publfc^pport for a bill uiWer consideration, and citing the professional opinions of recognized 
^ experts. In' the area of educational policy, governors were found to^draW' up()n. the state 
h _ ^ educati(^nal agencies, chief state school officers, and ^selectedTncmbers^ of, state boards of 
^ " 5; education. They also rely on .help from special education interest gpt^ps (organizations of 
« teachers, admini^strators, etc.) symp^thett/.with the proposals, to a&sist in moBilizing lupport. 
the legislature itself; state constitutions and long-standing traditions h^ve.bestowed upon the 
» governors a. variety of formal and informal means by which their influence can be exerted^ 
- These include such powers as tenure, apppintpient, budget,^ and veto. Especially in the areas of 
contr^)l over the budget and veto powerover legislation, state executives can often use consider- * 
^ble leverage. In^any states goverrjors have shoWn tliemselves to be ^kil^e^^politicians ^drawing 
upon^iverse support m their attempts to influence the outcome of legislation. 

4) Decision Enactment - This firiaj.stag^ is^the process by which a poHcy decisrorws mabe among 
^ alternative proposals. In thl^S^ctment of education ^policies, a key factor is, tHt extent td 
which the go,^er^ors can activate their^olitical strengths in the legislatures^Tbe siudy found- 
- ^ , that having political party majorities in the legislature is a deceptive rjieasure of a chief exec- 
. utive's influence. ipbhicallyj;gubernatorial influence may be stronger in rnore competitive two- 
" party- states than^n those NVh^te* governors have^ overwhelming political majorities in both 

•houses. Governor^ must p«/h^ to those individual legislators most able to affect their desired 
results._The studyvconclyrfed that, jn^thS^area Of decision-enactment, "political party Une-up^ 
inter-party competition, the exterft of pJrty factionalism *- combined With an adroit sens.e of ^ 
p tin\ing to ^i/g^ the political climate ■- are:elements <which must be weighed by governors who 
. wish to have thelrpolicy proposals enacted by legislature^." • . » « "~ , 

Activily;^ Students should research the^ success or j^iluredf major pieces of jegistatipn which your Governor 
attempted to get. through tHe J(egislaturtf*this past year: In doing^this activity,^take1nto account'tfiose areas 
of Dolitical influence discussed in this section. * < ■ 
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PART IV 

THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 



INTRODUCTION 

This section of State^overnment: The Decision-Making Process focuses on the ways in which legislatur 
operate ifi acting on proposed legislation. The information included is based on the models of New Jersey 
and California, althoUjgh the pattern in the* other forty-eight states is quite similar. Details on the specific 
rules of procedure which are followed in your own state's law-making body can be obtained by contacting 
the state headquarters of the League of Women Voters and/or the state's office of Legislative Services. 

At the federal level, faost students are familiar with the basic steps of how a bill becomes a la\Y in the U.S. 
Congress. Alinough the information herein presented applies to state government, many of these f3ro- 
cedures are duplicated in other parliamentary law-making bodies. The emphasis should notiie on the rote 
memorization of details^^but rather on identifying those key "leverage points" at which pressure from 
lobbyists, citizen grou^, the media, etc., can be brought to bear to influence the final' outcome on a 
particular piece of legislation. 

\ 

STRUCTUI^ AND ORGANIZATION 

California and New Jersey, like all the other states except Nebraska, have bicameral legislatures - i.e. the^ 
principal law-making powers of the state are vested in two houses, a Senate and an AssembjJI^he legisla- 
tures meet in two-year sessions, and bHls can be introduced in either year of the.s^sion. Special sessions 
may also be called by the Governor, who then specifies the subject to be considered by the legislature. 

It so happens that both New Jersey and CaliforW^hive law-making bodies consisting of a 40-member 
Senate and an JSQ-rnember Assembly, but these numbersWe considerably larger in many of the other states, 
(See statistical tables at the end of Part IV,) The legislators are elected from 40 districts drawn up by the 
State Apportionjjient Cdimmission, a bi-partisan body appointed every ten years to driw new districts based 
on the federal ceftsus figures.^ y * ^ 

Assembly terms are for two years, S«f!ate terms for four years; the Legislature is ponstituted for a two-year 
period concurrent with the election of the Assemblymen. [ 

Each house elects its own officers |by majority vote at the beginning of the first annual session. The 
presiding officer in the General Assembly is the Speaker; in the Senate tlie President. A Speaker Pro Tem 
and President Pro Tem, who take overln the absence of the presiding officer, are also elected^ 

Majority and Minority Leaders, Assistant Leaders and party VVhips-are elected to each house. Whips are 
responsible for counting votes and making sure party members are in their seats for crucial votes. , ^ 

Rules adopted by each house specify the numbiO" of committees, the number of members, and the party 
representation.of committees. i 



^ThJi U bued on the Baker v. Carr (1962) and Reynolds^ v. Sims (1964) decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court, which ruled 
that both houses of state lefisUtures must be based on population — apportioned according to "one man, one vote" to 
fc^Uow the 14th Amendment guarantees of equal protection of%e laws. 
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Party state and county leaders traditionally meet and make recommendations for the legislative leadership 
of ^e party. The majority partv^ooses presiding officers in each house. Party legislanve leaders in each 
house meet to make committee- assignments; officially the co'himitteexhairmen and m^moers are appointed 
by the presiding officer of each house. 

Committe;^e; meet'yigs and party conferences tend to take ^p^a great part of a legislative day. There is an 
increasing trend to hold more comnr^ittee meetings on n^jji-legislative meeting days. Public hearings ^are 
usually held on non-meeting days. 

The following is an outline of the committee system m the New Jersey legislature. These committees vary 
somewhat from state to state, depending on the size of/he state and the nature of the problems it faces - 
e.g. urban, agricultural, etc. (Students will wish to inve^igate to see which committees are concerned with 
s legislation of interest to them.) . 

There are two kinds of legislative committees: standing reference committees to which.proposed legislation 
is referred for study, and administrative or housekeeping c(\mmittees. 

The reference committees are: 

a * Assembly 

Agriculture & Environmental 
. Appropriations* , - • 

• Banking & Insurance ' 

Commerce, Industry & Professions 
^ County Government ^ 

Education ' ' \ . 

Institutions, Health & Welfare ' 
' Judiciary, Law, Public Safety & Defense 

Labor / - / ' 

Municipal Government i 

State Government & Federal & Interstate Relations , ' 

> Taxation ^ ' ^ 

Transportation & Cohimunications 



' Senate ^ 

County ^ Municipal Government — 
Education 

Energy, Agriculture & Environment , 

Institutions, Health & Welfare 

Judiciary , . , 

Labor, Industry & Professions 

Law, Public Safety & Defense 

Revfcnue, Finance & Appropriations* 

State Government & Federal & Interstate Relations 

Transportat/an & Corfimunications 



*Meet as the Joint Approp^tlons Committee to condder and hold public hearings on the state budget. 
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Administrative committees have the same designatfon in each house. They are: Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, Introduction of Bills, Rules & Order, and Ways and Means. Joint administrative committees^ are: 
* Ethical Standards, Liaison, Passed Bills, Printing, State Audit, and St^te Library, o 

^eal legislative action often occurs in majority party paucuses. Even after bills have bee rJ favorably report 
out of standing committees, the caucus can control the flow of the bills reaching the legislative floor for a 
vote. However, as with the New Jersey Assembly, many state majorities are passing rules ta curb the power 
of the caucus. 

One house of the Legislature, the Senate, must approve most of the Governor's nominations to state 
executive and judicial positions. The other house, the General Assembly, must originate any new proposajsj; 
for raising revenue. Constitutional amendments must originate in the Legislattn^ahlflyrapproveH^ the 
voters in a general election. Thus, pfoposed constitutional amendments go directly from the Legislature to 
the people. 

By^tradition no bill is acted upon unless the sponsor requests it, "nor can it be moved on the floor ^f the 
house by anyone but ^he sponsor. A bill that has passed, one house is usually moved in the second hou^e by 
a legislator from the same district or county as the prime sponsor. * ^ 

The Governor, as mandated by the state constitution, also performs certain ^functions of a legislative nature, 
including delivery of the annual "state of the state" message, submission of the^budget, and proposed 
recommendations for certain changes in policies and programs requiring legislative enactment. ^.^ 

HOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW - THE LEVERAGE POINTS^ 

- Son;ie of the following information, including certain-highlighted leverage points in the legislative process, 
has already been included herein under Part 111^ Lobbyists and their Function. (Students should re^er back 
to it and its discussion of techniques.) However, this step-by-step analysis is provided here for easy 
reference. This is a composite of New Jersey and California liws;^ be sure to chetk the details in your own 
state, 

1. Ideas for Legislation 

Suggestions for legislation come from many sources - individuals, organizations, and governmental 
agencies. Many bills are the result^of legislative studies conducted during^ recesses 1(interim studies). 
Senators and Assemblymen present these proposals as bills to their respective houses of the Legislature. 
The budgetcbill, however, is introduced simultaneously in both houses. ^ 

Each bill must be signed by the author and any- co-authors ani must be accompanied by a digest 
prepared by the Legislative Counsel, setting forth the main provisions*of the bill. 

2. - - Introduction —First lleading^- Assignment to Committce- 



At the time of introduction, the bill is given a number; its number and title are read by the clerk/it is 
referred to a standing committee , for study and recommendation; and it is sent to the state p/inting 
plant wTiere hundreds of copies are made. (Bills a|e nevep/readln theirentirety at any time during the 
three obligatory readings.) Bills are numbered in the prder of introductioi^and retain that nuryiber until 
the Governor's signature changes a "bill" to a "chapter" (i.e. law). 



Adapted from New Jersey and Calif omU League of Womeif Voters publications. 
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In the Senate^ the Rules Committee assigns bills to committees; in the Assembly, the Speaker makes 
the assignments. During regular sessions^ no bill, except the budget bill may be considered by com- 
njittee until the 31st day after it is in print. (This requirement may be waived by a two-thirds vote of 
the house.) 

Committee Action 

The fate of measures is often deterrhlned in committee. The standing committees, may si^bmit, recom- 
mend or propose amendmer\^; they may also table or ignore a bill. In reporting a bill out, after 
consider<ffion, a committee, may make such reconirnendations as "do pass," "do pass, as amended,'* or 
"amend and re-refer" to another committee (often a fiscal committee); some subjects are referred to 
Rules Committee for assignment for interim study. At the end of the session and at certain other times, 
committee chairmen report all bills which have not been acted upon back to the house ".without 
further action." 

A majority vote of t!^ committee members is required to report out a bill. In the Assembly, if a 
sponsor has requestedycommittee action three times and the committee has not taken a vote for or 
against the bill, the Conference Committee may direct the committee to report the bill on a vote 
representing 41 assemblymeny In the Senate, the presiding officer can move a bill from its committee 
to the Conference & Coordinating Committee. In the Senate a committee can be relieved of a bill 60 
days after the sponsor submits a written request. In both houses, a sponsor can, upon twenty-four 
hours notice and with Vhe signatures of a majority of the members of his house on a discharge petition, 
get a bill out of committee. To hold a public hearing requires a majority vote of committee members. 



Second Reading - Amendments 

Bills reported out of committee are placed on the secortd readirfg file in the order received, to be read 
on the floor of the house the next legislative day. The second reading requirement is usually executed 
b^'the clerk's simply reading the bill's number and title. " * 

Committee amendments or amendments from thfe floor are adopted on second reading, usually without 
discussion. If amended, the bill is reprinted and again placed on the second reading file. 

If "re-refer" to committee is recommended in the committee report, th^bill goes to the designated 
committee, and if reported out, is again placed ort the second reading file. r: 




Thirdf Reading - Debate ^d Vote »> \ j 
The presiding officer prepares the calendartlist) of bills to be consider^^at^ird reading. Bills a^e' 



debated fjjom the floor at this time. 



Under the Constitution one calendar day must elapse between second and third reding. This m^y be 
waived dnder an emergency. * ' ~ 

To amend a bill at ^he time of floor debate an emergency resolution is required to mqre the;fc^l from 
third reading back to second reading. If final action is desired on the same day anc^^her^ergertcy 
resolution is required to advance the bill, amended ornbt, bick tb thlr(Frea3thg. ^ ^ 




. i 
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At the conclusion of debate, a roll call vote is taken. A majority, twenty-one affirmative votes, is 
required for passage in the Senate^"ft)Sy^ne in The" Assembly. A~ two-thirds vote l5"rjece55Jry^ for 
cofj/stitutional amendment proposals, urgency measures, the budget bill, and certam other measures. 

AConsent Calendar is used to expedite noncontr^yersial legislation. When a bill, other than a revenue 
measure, unanimously receives ajfavorable reconhniendation from cornmittee, when no opposition is 
expressed at the hearing, and the bill's author so requests, a bill is placed on the Consent Calendar, andv 
after it is read alhir^ time; is voted upon without debate. 

On third reading, bills that are notpasse^.may be (1) laid on the table if amotion is adopted prior to 
the announcement of roll call; (2) reconsideredupon request of one who voted on the prevailing side, 
with Concurrence of the majority to proceed, ana providing the bill originally received 15 votes in the 
Senate, 30 in the Assembly; (3) recommitted upon motion by the sponsor arid a majority vote; (4) 
defeated. 

To the Second House ^ 

Passed in one house, a bill js transmitted promptly to the second house where it must undergo the same 
process: first reading, assignment to qomfhittee, second and third readings, debate and vote. If the bill 
is amended in the second house, eith^ in committee or on the floor, it must return to the house of 
originrfor concurrence with; amendments. " . ^ 



If^the house of origin refuses to concur, a Committee on Conference is appointed to t;ry to resolve the 
differences. Three successive Conference Committees may be appointed and dissolved in an attempt to 
'reach agreement. Tf\e bill dies if no agreement can be reached^ or ^f either house fails to adopt the 
% conference report 



7. To the Governor's Desk - Veto or Approval \ » , 

bills, except resolutions and certain measures which are subsequently referred to popular vote, are 
presented to the Governor for his signature. The Governor has 10 days in New Jersey.(12 in California) 
in which to^sign the bill or veto it. If vetoed, the bill returns :to the legislature. If he takes no actiih 
' with in tenKiays, the bill becomes law. In New Jersey, the Governor rhay conditionally veto a bill, 
sending it backTo the LegTslature with recommendations for amendments; he may veto line items in an 
* appropriations bill without vetoing the entire bill. 



The Legislature can let the veto stand; can override it by 2/3 vote in each house; or, by a majority in 
each house, can concur wUh the anpendments recommended by the Governor and send the bill back for 
J his signature. ( ^ . ' • . , 
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ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



Legislative Terminology 

Bill - a proposed statute or law. Each bill is assigned a number and prefixed with an A orS depending 
on its house of origin. Bills are referred to as S.OOO (Senate Bill 000), A.OOOO (Assembly Bill 0000). 
Must pass both houses and be signed by the Governor. 

Resolution - a formal resolution by one house expressing the policy or opinion of the house adopting 
it. It is designated and referred to as AR 00 -(Assembly Resolution 00) or SR 00 (Senate Resolution 
"00). Needs approval only of the house which proposes it. 



Joint Resolution - a formal resolution separately adopted by both houses, requiring the approval of 
the Governor. It has the effect of law and is Osed in lieu of a bill when enactment is temporary, or to 
initiate a study or to recommend something to the U;s. Congress (called "memorializing"). Referred to 
asAJROOor SJR OO. ' , ' 



Concurrent Resolution - a resolution adopted by both houses expressing the will of the Legislature, It 
can be used for memorials, commendation, legislative organizational matters or fo set up study com- 
missions not involving gubernatorial appointments. Its effect expires at the end of the two-year term of 
the Legislature adopting it. It is also the procedure used to propose constitutional amendments. 
Referred to as AC R 00 or SCR 00. 

Keeping Informed ^ 

Bjlls are available free to the pT;^lic in most states. To obtain a copy of a bill, write to the Legislative 
Bill Room, State Capitol of your own state. Be sure to ask for t\^e bill by number and session (e.g.. 
Assembly Bill 123, 1975 session). Your legislative representative's office or a local law library would 
also be sources for obtaining a copy of a bill. 

Although closed or executive sessions are possible, most legislative activities - hearings, full sessions - 
are open to the public. Notice of meetings is posted in advance. 

There ac^ several ways in whicH a citizen can keep informed of the progress of legislation and of the 
possibilities for having influence. Available to the public are publications which are kept up-to-date for 
reference. Their titles ?nd sources vary from state to state. Again, using the models in the states of 
California and New Jersey, students should , be awareof the following: 

In New Jersey: 

Legislative Hotline 800-792-8630: A toll free number you can call between 9:30 a.m^. and 4:30 p.m., 
Monday through Friday for information or material about legislative activities. The service is also 
available at all hour^ when either house is meeting. 



Legislative koundup: Newsletter published ten or more times during the year ccJyermg legislative 
activities 'Syith detailed reports of Senate and Assembly meetihgs, resume of debate and the geneVal 
outlook for TOajor legislation of concern to the public. Includes a special voting record issue in 
legislative^lection years. Published by the LWVNJ, 460 Bloomfield Avenue, Montclair, N.J. 07042. 

Legislative Mex: Privately printed cumulative record listing:bills and resolutions by subject, sponsor, 
and. by house in ordef of introduction, notes of coming public hearings, and lists of bills signed intOj 
la\^, Published weekly during sessions. Subscription rate is $85 per year. Legislative Index of New 
Jersey, Inc., P.O. Box 236, 27 North Bridge St., Somerville, N.J. 08876. 
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Legislative News: Privately printed record of each day's meeting, listing vote total on bills passed or 
defeated, motions made, bills reported out of committee, bills: introduced, resolutions, public hearings, 
, other formal actions. Printed and mailed evening of each meeting day. Subscriptions $40 per year. New 
\ jersey Legislative News, P,0. Box 412, Trenton, .N.j. 08603, 

In California: ' ' - 

Ihe Ftie, Journal, and History are published daily for each house and can be obtained, free, from the. 
LMlslative Bill Room on the second floor of the CapitoL- 

The File is useful to Capitol visitors, for it contains the order of business for the day's session and lists 
J ^^^"^ scheduled for committee hearings. . , 

1 The journal is the official record of each day's proceedings, including roll calls on the floor. 

The Daily History shows the status of bills as they move; there is also a Weekly History which updates 
all legislation. 

Each state legislature also has a Legislative Services office which can be very useful for reference purposes. 

There.^^re several national organizations that are s^ciflcally concerned about the various state legislatures, 
and they^ also might be able to assist you in obtaining information" about your own. Some of these 
organizations are: ' « . 



The Citizens Conference on State Legisfatures 

4722 Broadway' 

Kansas City, Missouri 6411 2 

National ConfeTrence of State Legislative Leaders 
411 E.^ Mason Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 



National Legislative Conference ^ ' 
Iron Works Pike 
Lexfngton, Kentucky 40505 

National Society of^te Legislators. 
1545 East 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 



/ 
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SUGGESTED ACnvlTIES . ' 

■ . r V ^ 

Review th^ case study material on the California and New Jersey state legislative process. What are the 
key leverage points where influence can be brou^bt to bear by lobbyists? Who are some of the key 
persons to be contacted? Explain the significance of 'ea^ch of the following: 

■ the initiation of legislation (role of sponsor or co-spogsor) 

■ the assignment to committees ' 

the role of committee chairperson ^ 

■ party caucus ^ ' , 

■ public hearings 

■ second reading of bill 

■ third reading of ^ili-* " - ' 

■ the bicameral sy^^ena?. / 

Have students attend an actual committee hearing at the state capitol as participant-observers. They 
should note who the key legislators on the commitie seem "to be and how they mights best be 
approached in order to lobby most effectively. % 

Conduct a simulated committee hearing los^he classroom on a particular piece of legislation. Have 
students play the roles of ch^rpersori, majority and minority committee members, representatives from 
government agencies and outside interest groups (private and public) who testify on the .proposed law. 
This activity can be expanded to the extent thjt the teacher wishes. 

A comprehensive experience in legislative decision-making is contained in P^t V of this curriculum - 
the Model Congress. Those schools that elect to conrfuct such a program will be able to provide 
students with experience in bill-writing, parliannentary procedure, committee and floor debate,'etc. 

Show the IPLE flimstrip 'The Legislators," which reviews the functioning of New Jersey 's^enate and ' 
Assembly. 

As .an alternative to No. 5, have a group of students in the class prepare a slide/tape presentation wWch 
illustrates the legislative process and the way in which your own'state's legislature functioris. 

Invite your local assemblyman or Senator to visit your class and discuss his/her role and the ways ih 
which the legislature functions. Students should; prepare themselves to ask probing questions on such 
topics as: effectiveness of lobbying and citizen influence, the responsiveness £>f the system, the conse- 
quences of being, in session only on a part^tim^ basis, and so on. It might be interesting to also invite at 
the same time a representative from a citizen lobby organization like Common Cause to address the class 
~ a dialoguejbetween the two guests would provide great interest. 

i 

Students may wish to consider the arguments for and against bicameralism as opposed to unicameralism. 
A debate or panel discussion could be arranged. The following may serve as a guide: 
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Arguments for Bicameralism ♦'^^ ^ / ' 

' * * i 

a. Provides for checks and balahce between houses, 

b. Promotes more deliberate consideration of biNs. 

c. Safeguards against precipitous action. 
^ Others ' 

Arguments for Unicameralism 

r 

a. Represents smaller districU - closer to the people, * 

b. Acts more efficiently - eliminates duplication of procedures. 

c. Makes representatives more directly accountable to people: » 

d. Others 

9, Have students investigate the backgrounds of individual legislatori^^o establish any correlation to the ■ 
type of legislation they sponsor or support. This investigation can^go incfude committee assignments. 
Further research might focus on the legislator's familiarity with\^flpcular lobbyists. ^ 

>10. Students may wish to consider the relative merits of increasing the size of state legislatures. Some 
variables include: . , 

■ ^wetTiental cost of each additional legislator (sajary, clerical assistance and office space costs) 

■ efficiency of operations , / 

■ incremental ^advanta^es of increased representation (i.e. dectease in legislator/population ratio). 
0 For this ratio, see the fpllowing tables of statistics for the 50 states. 

\ 1 ^ 

^ • S.J . i/ 
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APPORTIONMENT OF LEGISLATURES^ 
SENATE (As of late 1973) ^ 



Number of 



State 



Wdmber of 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizprm 
^ Califo^iia 

Colorado* '/ 
^ Connecticut 

Delaware" • 
* Florida ^ 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana ' ^ 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
N^/yJand 
Ma'ssachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota - 
' Mississippi 
Missouri"" - 
Montana 
l^iebraska. 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
Nesy York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma. 
Oregon^ 
Pennsylvania y 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee ^ 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont ^ 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Scats 

\ 


, Districts 


1 





3S\ 




20 




30 


^ . 30 ' , 


» 40 


\ * '40 . - 


35 


35 


o^ 
36 


36 


21 


21 




'19 


56 


56 


25' 


8 


35,. 


35 


59 


/ 59 


50' 


^ 50 


50 


50 


40 


40 


38 ■ 


38. 




39 


•33 


; 3^3 


47 


47 


" 40 


40 , 


38 


38 > 


67 


67 


52 




' 34 


^4 ' 


50 ' 


23 


49 


49 


20 


10 


24 


• 24 


40 


* 40 


' 42 , 


'42 


60' 


60 


50 


'"'27 


51 ^ 




33 


53 


48 


^ V48 . ' 


30 


30 


50 _ 


• ^50 


50 - 


/50 > 


46 




33 - 






33 


"la 


31 • 


29 


29 


30 • 


j 13 


40 


I 38 


49 


49 


34' 


17 


'33 


33 


30 


16 



Avi^rage Populatfon 
Each Seat . 




' 98,406 
15,118 
59,083 
499,322 
63,129 
84,228 
-26,100 
169,779 
81,955 
9,514 
20,371 
188,372 
103,872 
56,507 
56,231 
♦ 84.791 
93,415 
30,111 
83,455 
> 138,493 
233,753 
$6,870 
41,887 
137,57). 
13,888* 
30,280 
24,437 
' 30,154 
179,278 
24,190 
304,021. 
.101,641 
12,113 
^ 322,788 
53 J? 
13 

< 235,949" 
/ 17jl90 
56^6^ 
; 19,035^ 
-v,l 18,914 
361,185 
36 

T4,824 
116,212 
-68,428 
54,718 

11j580 



( 



> 



Sutistics taken (rom The Book of the States, J9^4-7S^ Population figure* given are thoie 
that were valid at the time of last legislative appc^ionment and do not in all cafes reflect 
}970 census data. , , - ' . » ^ ' 

Figures for Hawaii represents average nunjber of re^stereQ voters per se^t. ^ 
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Table II 

APPORTIONMENT Ol; LEGISLATURES' 
HOUSE (As of late 19^73) 



State 



Number of 
Seats 



Number'of 
Districts 



Average Population 
o Each S^at 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas ^ 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut^ 
Delaware 
Florida ^ 
Georgia. 
Ha\vaii 
Idaho 
.Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas, 
Kentucky * 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
r^ev/ Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York . ^ 
North Carolina 
Nortji Dakota . 
Ohio 

Oklahoriia 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania^ 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

^uth Dakota 

Tennessee 

T^xas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia •> 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wfsconsin ^ 

Wyoming 




32802 
7,559 
29,541 , 
19,233 
249,661 
33,993 
20;081 
13,368 
5«,591 
25,502 ' 
^1 4,966* 
10,186 
62,791 . 
51,936 
28,253 
18,223 
32,193 
34,697 . 
6,229 ♦ 
27,81 a 
' 23,232 
80,751 
, 28,404 
^17,854 
a 28/96- 
/Tf 43 

891639 
/ 14,514 / 
121,608- 
42,350 
6-,056 
. 107,596 
25,338 
34,856 
58,115 
■ - 8,595 ■ 
20,891' 
9,516 . 
39,638 
' ^74,645- 
. 14,12^ ^ 
■ 1,395 
4^,485 _ 
34,214 
.17,442 
, . 44,626 V 
. 5/362 



St«tUtie>. taken fitora The Book of tlie' States, J 974-75. PopuilLtlon flpirei given are thp»e 
that wei^ valid at the time of last legiUative apportionment aqd do not in all ea^e* reflect " 
1970 eennu data'. r . ^ " 

*Fifuie {or Hawaii repreMntt average number of regittered voter* per j^t. ^ 
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PART V 

MODEL CONGRESS 

INTRODUCTION 



One of the most ipnportant and worthwhile activities in the entire curriculum of the Institute for Politkal 
and (^rCgal Education is the Model Congress, in which high school students from different schools convene 
to simulate legislative politics and decision-making. Through this experience, students learn and develop 
skiJtsJn legislative bill-writing, parliamentary procedure, leadership, ^obbying, negotiation, debating, and 
organization. The general steps followed in such a Congress, from initiation of legislation to f\n^ passage, 
are the same, with slight vacations, for all levels of government. Consequently, students participating in the 
MoJe! Cungtess are 4ble to integrate and experience the concepts ihey have learned during the year m their 
study of poKtical ahd governmental decision-making. 

/ ^ : 

In the IPLE program, the Model Congress is an annual event held at a state college or higK school campus. 
The specific procedures and organizational , details used by IPLE need not be followed exactly to ensure 
successful duplication by other schools. The following pages describe one method df successful organiza- 
tion, with forms and instructions included, for those wishing to conducta (Congress. 

^OVERALL ORGAT^IZATION 

Presented herewith is the planni'fig outline for a Model Congress held by the Institute in 1973, at Par- 
sippany, New Jersey, for^high school students throughout the state. In detail, it is designed to serve as a 
guideline for the arrangements which need to be made in advance to ensure the smooth and orderly 
implementaffen of the C^rfigress. Adaptations in, this overall format may be necessary for the particular 
situations of various school districts. ^ ' * , . ' , 

V 7 • Outline for Model Congress 

Rationale:* . 

It is imperative that we know as much about our system of government as possible. Only in this way can we 
take full advantage 6f our privileges as cjjtf^ens otthe United States. We, the Model Congress, will engagejn 
verbal debate and vote on important t/ieceS: 6f legislation; in other words, we shall by these, and^pther 
activities, participate in tfie political processes of thq^ Con^re^ss^ Js- ar^ticipated that Mqctel^dongress 
delegates will develop a greater unddfs^tanding of tfie government and its''s\ferfg\hwnd weaknesses as 
problems are confronted and solutions pre sought UiroUgh the legislative t)r6cess. 



Objectives: - " / 

1 . To learn the role of representatives in Congress 

2. To learn the workings of represerftativ^government • 

3. To gain a more proficient use of priiamenjaryi procedure 

4. To Ipring together, in free discussloO; a cro^s-;SjfpJip|vof vie)^p61rff5^ 

5. -^o^develop and nurture debating ablfit/.'^, , , 

6. To develop public speaking prowessc- 
To develop self-assujedn^ss in pfer groups ^ ' ^ 
To develop a cofetructive erie'rgy force within the student body. 
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Organize and select personnel 
'a. Co-chairmen and their duties 

1) To preside over hou^e meetings 

2) To supervise the general organization, structure, and guidance in preparation for, and during, 
the Congress 

3) To supervise initial activities * ■ * 

4) To be responsible for seeking applicant high schools to the Model Congress 

5) To provide registration and information services for incoming guests ^ , 
*^ . 6) To oversee all of the necessary written material to be se^t to applicant high schools 

7) To acquire and distribute materials and literature pertaining to the functions of the Model 
Congress, including housing information, transpoVtation information, and all pertinent Con- 
gressional data 

8) To make provisions for the printing and dissemination of all relevant Model Congress news 
Information * 

b/ Seven House Committee Chairmen 

1 ) Armed Services 

2) Commerce 

'^'3) Health & Education 

4) Foreign Affairs > ^ , ' 

5) * Transportation ^. . / 

6) . Internal Security 

7) Ways & Means • 

c. Seven Senate Committee Chairmen 

1 ) Armed Services 

2) Commerce ' 

3) judici^y 

4) LaboV & Public Welfare ^ ^ ' ' 

5) Governmental Operations ' ' ^ 

6) Foreign Relations 

7) Appropriations * J 

d. Chairman of Housing 

To procure housing for visiting students. (Housing to be volunteered by residents of the 
community.) , - r 

e. Transportation Chairman 

To arrange transportation to and from host 's^ home, school and the congress, (Transportation to be 
provided by the students and parents,) 
•f. Food Chairman 



1 ) To arrange for the preparation and serving of meals * ^ //%- 

2) To ar,range for the printing of the meal tickets J/^ ^-'i 

3) To arrange for refreshments (cokes and cookies) as snacks during the Mod^Congress and 
during the social 

g. Chairman of.Entertainment, Supervision and Custodial Services ^ 

1 ) To arrange for a band to provide entertainment during the social 

2) To arrange for some faculty and administration members of host schools to be present and to 
supervise activities ^ 

3) To arrange for custodian's assistance in setting up equipment for the Model Congress 
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h.' Secretarial Activities Chairman ^ 

1) To provide secretarial personnel for typing and notetaking of*all pertinent Model Congress 
" materifh 

-2LvTo obtain printing facilities and appropriate supervisory faculty for putting together the 
Model Congress booklet 

3) To obtain typewriters and necessary materials needed during congressional sessions 

4) To schedule secretaries to send out all necessary materials and literature 

' Select Congressional Participants . , ^ 

a. Introductory letters - — ^ ' > , 

Send letters throughout state , • * 

b. Contents of introductory letters 

t • 1| Purpose of Congress - general information and cost ^ 

2) Application form to indicate number of participants and their committee preference 
^c. F|irst letters to registrants — contents 

^ 1 ) One index card for each delegate^o provide mailing address 

2) Explanation of each committee 

3) Committee chairman form * ' ' Z 

4) Copy of the rules of Model Congress , # 

d. Second letter .to faculty advisors and registrants - contents 

1) Committee assignments 

2) Sample bill ^ . ' • 

3) Suggestions for preparation of bills 

4) Copy of congressional rules for each delegate, ' \ 

5) Bill detailing expenses ^ ) 

6) Explanation of role of Rules Committee 

e. Third letter 

1 ) Copy of the agenda of the bills for each delegate's particular committee , 

2) Letter of appreciation for intention to participate > 

3) Tentative schedule of events . ; 

f. Fourth letter to faculty advisors only - ore-registration'-information 

1) Transportation 

2) Registration / 

3) Luggage 

4) Housing , ^ 

5) Meals 

6) Internal Communications 

7) Dress and Decorum ^ 

8) Miscellaneous 

Actual Preparation 

a. Preparation of seven. House Committees and seven Senate Committees 

1) Practice Parliamentary procedure we^lcly 

2) Rotate chairmanships during training 

3) Handle sample bills 

4) v Acquaint clerks of eacfi committee ;with their duties /nd respon'sibiiities 
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b. Rules Committee < - • 
\) Members: 

a)' Co-chairmen of Congress 
^ b) One member from each of the two houses 

^ c) One member each from parties p 
2) ^ Responsibility: 

To write By-laws for the Congress (rules to expedite the passage of legislation) 

c. Preparation of information center 

d. Preparation of Congressional runners (to take messifges from one place to another) 

1) Orientation on Congressional structure 

2) Orientation as to duties and responsibilities of each committee 

e. Hospitality Committee 

1 ) Select several students 40 provide refreshments for the Congress 

2) Arrange a loung^ for delegations 

f. Housing Committee 

Send letters to community organizations in November explaining the Model Congress and asking 
their members to volunteer homes for delegates 

1 ) Specify responsibilities of hosts, including meals 

2) Request preferences of host: ^ • , 

a) Number of students 

b) Sex of students ' ISrvtv ' - 

g. Transportation Committee 

1 ) Obtiin volunteers*to provide transportation services 

2) Assign specific delgates and/or luggage 

h. Entertainment, Supervision and Custodial Services Committee ^ 

\1) Make arrangements for dance and hire a band to provide the entertainment for Saturday 

evening * 
•2) Hire anc* pay custodial suff to set up House and Senate chambers 

3) ArrangeVoT chaperones " 

4) Be responsible for public addre^ss system * 

i. Secretaries V^^^ ' . / 

1 ) Memberspf the school business department can be hl^fed for services during Model Congress 

2) Paid secretaries type the literature to be sent out to participants in the Model Congress 

3) vVill be assisted by members of the intern corps in/ipailing and registration of majl 

A) Secretaries will aid in mimeographing literature for members ^ 



Model Congress Session (see sample schedule page 104) ^ 
a. Registration / 4 

1 ) Will be set up for a 2-hour period 

2) Will be carried out by.membeVs of the intern corps 

3) Material received at registration 

a) House assignment 

b) Transportation assignment 

c) Luggage directions (luggage will be placed in^the main lobby in alphabetical order) 

d) Meal tickets * ' V 



ko) ..Copy of agenda for their committee 
f) Map of school 
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g) Schedule tor first divV 

h) . Model Congress bookwt 

i) Copy of By-Jaws * 

j) ' I.D. Badge identifying delegate - name apd' school 
Opening Joint Session 

1) fer^tingsby co<hairmen of Congress 

2) RemarlS biy guest legislators 

3) Gjeeti^lf'from the President of lh6 Board of Education 

4) Last-minute directions and instructions ^ 

Party Caucusing and Lobbying ' * . | 

1) Purpose • * i^^n ^ 



a) To give students an opportunity to form party platforms and lobbying organizations 

b) To work on plan of approach in handling of bills in committee and house 
2) Party formation > ' 

Other parties may be formed if they provide the Rules Committee with a written platform 
prior to the Congress ' 
Hodse and Senate Committee Meetings 

1 ) ^Open session ' 

2) ^ Proceed through agenda of bills 

3) ■ Questions of procedure will be answered by the Model Congress By-Laws 

4) |! Faculty^advisors will be asked to attend various committee meetings ^ 
House^nd Senate Sessions 

1 ) The physical arrangement of the houses will be similar 16 their counterparts in Washington 

2) Delegates will be recognized by the chair by therr number or name 

3) Upon recognition, delegates must give their name and school for purposes of identification 

4) Seated on the platform will be the .two co-chairmen, parliamentarian, and the j:lerk 

5) Runners and clerks will be stationed throughout the house for purposes of comnnunicanbn 
among delegates and between delegates and the chair v 

6) Each house will be subject to the By-laws of the Model Congress a1 will the committees, with 
the co-chairmen having the final authority. 
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Model Congress Schedule 



Friday 



Saturday 



2:00 P.M.- 3:50 P.M. 
4:00 P.M.- 5:00 P.M. 
5:00 P.M.- 6:00 P.M. 
6^15 KM. 7:00 P.M. 
7:05 P.M. -11:00 P.M. 



9:00 A.M.- 
9:15 A.M. -fO:00 A.M. 
10: 15 A.M.- 1:00 P.M. 
1:00 P.M.- 2.00 P.M. 
2;05P.M. - 5:30 P.M. 
£:00 P.M. -11:00 P.M. 



Registration 
Orientation 
Dinner 

Party Caucus & Lobbying 
Committee Meeting!^ 



Arrive at School 
Party Qaucu5,& Lobbying 
Comnnittee Meetings 
Lun}>h' 

Fulf'l^use & Senate 
DaiW|f 



Sunday^ 



8:45 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 
1:30 P.M. 



^ 



1:00 P.M. 
2:30 P.M. 



Arrive at^chool 
Full House & Senate 
Luncheon and awards 



4.; 



\ \ 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLICITY 



An essential ingredient for the success of a Model Congress is the maintenance of clear and precise chinnels 
of information and communication. If all participants are well-informed of precisely what is happening, 
when, where, and under what circumstances, many problems can be avoided. ' . 

lavitations: Several months in ^dvance, a letter of invitatioh should be sent to those.high school^ which are 
potential participants (if the Congress is planned for sever^ schools). 

More formal invitations to the Model Congress can be sent out closer to the actual -date of the event. These 
should go to all those interested persons deemed appropriate to^ attend as observers, resource people, and^i 
guests. This might include school administrators^ local politicians, other not^ dignitaries, members of the 
media (which wiN insure publicity), etc. (5^ sample^nvitation p.i09.) ^ 9. . 

The prestige of the event will be enhanced by including the names of']irominent political figures as 
sponsors. The approval of these in^iividuals should be sought prior to using their names. 

Publicity: In addition to extending invitations to representati!^ of the locaLmedia to attend the Congress * 
as guestpbservers, advance notice of^the event shouJd be sent ^the ne\K$frapers. (See IPLE Voter Educa- 
tion manual for fuljjexplanation of the techniques for writln|!Fa press release.) Illustrated below is an 
exampleof a news story: - '"^^ 

N.J. Student Model Congress,SIated fff Stockton 



United States Senator Harrison A. Williams and Congressman J^mes Floriq^jviM deliver the 
opening addresses before the delegates to the Sixth Annual New Jersey Moclel Congress on 
Saturday, April 26 at 12:00 noon at Stockton State College. 

The address will highlight two days of intensive 'legislative debate by- over 300 high school 
students from twenty schools throughout New Jersey. The Congress is sponsored by the Insti- 
tute for Political and Legal Education, a Federally funded Title III projecj^nder the direction 
of Barry E. Lefkowitz^^ 

This year's Congress, the sixth in an annual ^ries, is the^oitmination of a year-long "study for 
New Jersey high schpol students enrolled ig^tfie-fr^^ program. As part of the Title III 
project, stucfents are trained in the^^ceas-^Sfvoher education. New Jersey local, county and state 
gbvernment, Ipbbyjng-'techTnques, community research and law related subjects. Students 
develop skills i£^pafJiamentary>^rocet^^and bill writing to^r^are for the Model Congress^nd 
*tdJinderstand more fully |he feglslativ^rocess. 7 ' ^ 

» )■ 

Stockton State College is hosting the Congress with Senators Williams apd Case acting as official 
Cchsponsors, • 

• ( 
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Comn\unications: Once initfel responses to letters of invitation have &een received, all those who will be 
directly affected by the Cprigress - students, parents, teachers, etc. - must b,e thoroughly informed as to 
the nature of the prQgramand wRat specifically is being expected of them. 

In addition, forms for registration, housing accomodations, etc^ must be carefully prepared 'so that they 
elicit all the required information and are easily completed. 

♦The next several pages provide examples of letters and forms used int^T9?5 IPLE Model Congress. They 
are lncluded«only to suggest the type of organization, planning, and-^follt needed in the months and weekj 
prior to th^ Congress to ensure that operations run smoothly, they comprise: ^ { 



Letter of invitation to educators. 
Invitation to guests of Congress. 
Letter to student delegates. 
Letter to students' parents. " 
Memo to teachers. 
Registration form. 
Housing accommodation form. 
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Institute 
for 

Political /Legal Education 



MODEL CONGRESS *75 

'Co-sponsored by: 
Senator Harrison- Williams 
Senator Clifford Case 




Stockton Stato Collogo 



November S/. 1974 



Dear Educator: 



We are extending an invitation to you and your stud.ents to attend the Sixth 
Annual New Jersey Model Congress which' is being sponsored by the Institute 
fjpr Political and Legal Education (IPLE) and Stoclcton State College, Th^- 
Congress is being held April 25-27, 1975 at Stockton State College, Pomona, 
\ New Jer'sey. 

^ ' The purpose of this activity is t^ stimulate and develop, through experiential 
learning, a greater awareness and understanding of the political process apd 
^ our system of government. It is in this way that we caa4:ake full advantag;e 
of our privileges as citizens of the United States. Adlai Stevenson once ^id, 
"Government cannot be stronger or more tough-minded than its people. It ^' 
cannot be more inflexibly committed to the tasl' than they, it cannot be wiser 
than the people." ^ 

I ■ 

uring the proceedings of Mbdel "Congress VI student delegates/will engage in 
verbal debate, experience the forces and conflicts of organi2^<^ parties, and 
Y^te on self-composed legislation.' / 

Due to^the large number of students who are part of the IPLE program, registrati( 
will^be limited to 6-8 students, on a "first-come/ fir^t-serve" basis in reachiri* 
"OUT .quota. - ' " ^ 



Sincerely, 




Barry E/Xefkowitz, 
Director, IPLE 
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■ • • ^07 
P.O. Box 426 ■ Glassboro Woodbury FToad ■ Pitman, N.J. 08071 ■ 609/589-3410 



In order to defray the cost of materials ^ two^ nights iodglng, three days 
meals / and a SaturdaRT^vening social, it is necessarjf^^that each student 
and faculty mer^ber^ttending ^/lodel Congress VI be Charged $25*00. 

Below is an ini^al Mod^l Congress VI registration form.^ If interested 
in' attending^ p\ease fill in the necessary information and return the form 
by December 6^^1974. , (Payment is due at a later date as indicated 
below.) ' / ' 

^Upon receipt ^the attached form, we will mail yoit^apacket containing 
^tnstnict^ns for bill writing, Model Congress ByrlaWsT^tailed regis- 
.tration and housing forms,, plus further informajidn. . All forms must then 
be completed and returned with a check for ail participants po lateir than 
January 24, 1975. . , 



MODEL CONGRESS VI 



Teacher's naine:j_ 
Scho<^l: 



Address: 



Number of students: 



Date: 



_ Number pf faculty: 
signature: 



Return to: Institute for Political and I^gal Education . ^ 
' • Box 426/ Pitman, New Jersey 0^071 ' / ' 



An 

Invitation 




at tht SIkM Annual Hti^^}-zn:^iy lAgA^zZ^s^ 






i2^pyQ' noon 0**15 p.m. 
10:30 a.m. S:Oi) p.m. 



Ho6ted by: 
on Statt ( 
Pomona, Htu) 3th.6ty f 



Siodkton Statz Colltgt 




Qo-6pon6o^td by: 
U.S. Stnato^ Ha^^i6on A. bJilZioi,m6 
U.S. Stnato^ Cll^^o^d ?. Cait 




P.p. Box 426 ■ Gtassboro^oodbury Road ■ Pitman, N J. 08071 ■ 609/589*3410 




vERlC 



The Institute .fo1^PolitlgaJL^Bn3^ E^ucBtion is sponsoring » 
its Sixth Annual Nev\^ Jersey Model Congress ' — more than a half 
decade"o^student awareness of /and participa|iorv in , thespolitical- 
process a n^law -related" fields. The purpc^se d?^is activity an^ 
the overall objective of the IPLE nationally validated program Is 
to stimulate and develop an understanding of the interrelationships'" 
^between society and governm^zit-by^ experiencing the process. The- 



1975, Congres^ionaLSes^Iqn v/ill be cor 
College ft:0m Apfil 25 through April 27 J 




5ned at 'Stoclcton State 

L975V ^: 



Change^ in a democracy can only dv^ 
well informed ^and aware of the* inadequc 



ix wtien its citizens ace 
fies in ,the' sociat-t>olitlcal. 
system and are motivated to act in^ari^bf^tlVi^and responsive 
manner. During the pr^eedings of Madel -Congress VI, participants 
will be engaged Jn^v^rbal' debate upcj^Yi selfrcomposed legisiatiSn i 
and experience the^jprees^nd conflicts of organized parties and 
lobbying cpaliti 

The enclosed material contains explanations, suggestions, ^ 
and instrlictions dealing with preparation of legislation -.^bipBrlia- 
mentary procedure. With the adjournment of Mod^l CongrOTs VI, 
it is our intention that every delegate'ieave with a developed 
realization of the governmental process. 




BEL/gw 
Enc* 



Sincerely yours , 
Barry4:. Lefkbwitz, \ 




* Director 



P.O. Box'42a^ »^GIassboroWoodbury FToad jl Pitman, N J. 08071 ■ 609^89-3410 | 
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Institute . 

■. for-v- ■ . 
Political /t^al Education 



Director ' \^ - .V , * 
, S Barry ErLefkqyvlt? \ ^ > 

Dear Parent: \ . 



December 5, /1974 



/. 



' ^'^ .The Institute for political and, Legal Education is spaQsofing- . 
it? Sixth Anni^al NewWersey Model Congress ~ more thana^lf 
;decadfe of btudent awareness of, and partitfipation in,, the pqlibicai 
, process and law-relatki figlds. The purpose'of this activity an 
ttie overall objective of the IPT,£ nationally Validated program 
.stimulate and-deveJop^aJi understa?iding oi the interrelationships 
between society and government by experie|acing'the process. .The 
1375 Congressional Session wiii be convened at Stockton State , 



.College from April 25 t 



Change in a dbmocr 
'N^0ll informe'd' and aware 



i^y can only occur when its citizens are: 
of the inadequacies in the social-poljlfical 
' system arKi are motivatetftb act in an effective and' re s^brisiv^ 
^nia^ner. During the'-proceedings^of Model Congress .VI, participahts 

1 1 debatd upon self-composed legislation 
es and conflicts of brganized parties ancl.-""*'*'^^ 



willNDe engaged in vei'ba 

and experience the fore 

lobby inck CO a 1 it ions 
\ * 




. Studeiits are, selected to participate in the Mpdel tJongVess 
becali'se of tfteir maturitv and interest in the Qongres^ program. 
If any participmit in. Mocel Cofigre'ss VI engagess in conduct^ destruc- 
tive of the rights\pf othef participants, jie/skc will be asked to" leave 

- , Sincerely, 



. X 



t 



BEL/gw 

Student 's'sigfnaturer^ 
Par;ent ' s ^signature ^ : _ 
fDater^ 



mgh April 27, 1975. 





B^rrii^ . -Lefkowlttz / 
; Director 
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• P.p. Box 426 If Glassboro \/Voodba.ry 9oad If Pjtmart,^,^gi7l ■ 609/589-3410 ^ 




Institute ^ . 
^ for 

PolitTcdkr/^ Legal Educatioh 



Director^ > . \ . 

a Barty ^. Lefkowitz * ^ y 

^ ' ■ °: . i ^ ■ , 

TO: 3 Teacher „ i , . 

FROM: Barry E. Lefkowitz ^ ' ^^.-^ 

RE: * Model Congiress VI 

^ DATE:,. tPecember 6, ^1974 , % ' 

Model tlongress. VI will encompass more delegation registration., stibmisgion 
of legislative proposals, and political aspects than ever before encountered in 
IPLE OTogram scheduling. It is, therefore, imperative, that deadlines and proce- 
dures De established and distributed as soon as possible. In order to avoid 
unnepcgssar/^^onfusion afn^ delay, please pbserve the following notations: 

1. Contained within this packet are invitationary "Dear Delegate " ^:^^s , 
'""^ parliamentary procedure, registration forms, and a copy of Model C^ongress 

V legislative tndex to aid students. Distribute a copy of the "Dear 'Delegate 
to each {feirticipant and review its contepts for clarification purposes^ Wfe 
would suggest that legislatior^-writihg. practices and parliamentary, pro- 
• cedufes be conducted on a onpe-ra-week basis. 




1 legislation must be typed on 8 1/2 x 11- paper and accompanied ^ 
,wftKa researched paper (approximately five minutes duration). Legis-^ 
IdtionS^due no later than February 11, 1975-. 

Registration wrmsiind money payment are due as previously indicated.' 
Any napie appearlnsor^ the form is considered registered and paymen^, 
non-refundable. StuStems must designate a cbmmit^ee assignment. even * 
if they do not write legislation. Housing forms must be completed in v 
order to process hotel acceitfmodations at the Terrace Inn of the Sheraton a 
In order to defray the cost of materials, two nights lodging, three days 
.meals, and a Saturday evening social^ it is necessary that each partici- 
.pant attending Model Congress VI be charged $25.00. Approval of 
committee assignments is contingent /upon the date on which we receive 
these items. * 



4 ^—Delegates may not be attired in jeans or clothing made of denim material, 
sneakers, or shorts. Smoking will not be permitted e5?cept in specified 
areas by order of local fire provisions. Please inform students of this 
policy if it should .influence their decision to attend ModerCongress VI. 
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5. Disorderly conduct and the possession oi alcoholic beverages or narcotics 
at Stockton or ^t the Sheraton complexes i^trictly forbidden. The IPLE 
staff reserves the right to sexpel violators df these provisions. For this 
reason, each student attending Model Congr^^ss VI ?nust have the en- 
closed letter signed by hisAer parents and reamed to the teacher before 

X attendance will be permitted. \ . 

■ ^ ' ; X 

6. Subpoenas will be honored and delivered to any individual so designatec 
by any delegate tb^appear at the Model Congress. Subpoena formg-^ndy be 
obtained through IPLE prior to February 15 and returned no later than 
March 1, 1975. 

7. Forms for Chairmanship Competition will be forwarded at a later date 
> for your' review. 



Note: All correspondence for Model Congress VI should be addressed to: 

Institute for Poli^cal and L^al Education 
• * P.O. Box 426 * ' ' 

Glassboro-Woodbury Road 

Pitman, N.J.- 08071 . i ' ^ 



MODEL ^CONGRESS \V ] REGISTRATION FORM 

Please print or typ6 all informatidn in the spaces provided. ' 

Teacher(s)« name: ' 

School: 



Kddress: 



Telephone: (school) 



(home) 



Number of students registering: 



male 



Number of tecichers registering: \ male 

Oe^c 



female 
female 



Amount of payment enclosed © $25,00 eSich: 



Committee Assignments: (one committed' for each .student; specify sex by M or F) 
House t ^ . 



Armed Services 



S Education and Labor: 



Government Operations: 



V. taterstatB arid Foreign Commerce: 



Judiciary >_ 
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Appropriations: 



Foreign Affairs: 



r Senate 



Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 



Labor and Public Welfare: 



Government Operations: 



•Commerce: 



Judiciary: 



J 



Finance: 



Interior and Insular Affairs: 



Denote amount of forms, if desired: 



Subjioena forms 
Political pnrty forms 
Other (specify) 



Date: 



Signature: 



Send all checks paya?ble to: Institute for Political and Legal Education. 

/ Box 426, Glassboro-Woodbury Road 



Pitman, New Jersey 08071 



■'1 



HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS FORM 



Name: 



Address: 



Telephone: 



Sex: 



F: 



HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS FORM 



Name: 



Address: 



"ciephone: 



Sex: 



M 



Name: 



HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS FORM 



Address: 







. >■ . . 








TeTe phone: 


Sex: M 


F 






• r 






) 




K 


■ ^ • 










HOUSING ACCOMMOdATIONS FORM 








Name: 










Address: • , 


\ — * 











Telephone: 


* * — - 
. • Sex: M 


F 
















/ • 
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LEGISLATION 



4 



The following information is designed to provide t^e teacher and students with specific guidelines on the 
proper format for writing legislation. These instructions were used by the Institute for Pofitical a^lB Legal 
Education in its Sixth Annual Congress/n 1975 and can be adapted to Tit individual needs. It is important 
to remember that the more closely the students stay within these guidelines, the fewer the administrative 
problems and the greater the efficiency of the actual Congress se^ion. ' > 

Students should be given Uaining in billA^riting several months in advance of the Congress, and.deadlines 
for submission of bills should be set at Wa month before the actual session. This will affdw time for 
adequate research and deyeJopment of posiUon papers in behalf of the l|jgislation by student jfelegates^t 
also provides sufficient time for review of legislation, assignment to fapprbpriate committee, and the 
development of a legislative index. » J • 7^ 

PREPARATION OF LEGISLATION '! ' 



9 



Provided herein is a concise, step-by-step description* of the process of developing and constructing Con-^ 
gressional legislation. It is recommended that each delegate submit legislation that wiU proyide stiriHaa^ng. 
and provocative debiite in committee and in the House br Senate sessions upon passage. " - : ! 

1. Select a general topic such a biology. • C/. .* 

Z Adequately research the sub'icci from a variety of sources inclusive of standard te;^ua1 material, 
current periodical publications, legal reviews, and the*Congressional Record. Keynote al^li^itopics-and 
concentrate investigation. Example: biology — >, chemical regulations — > drug abxiW-::^ heroin 
control. ^ • . - *^ ^ ^ 

3. State purpose of legislation briefly and concisely, noting if it is introducing a primary law^ additional^, 
clarification, or revision to existing statutes. Example: to provide for heroin main^nance. - T " 

4. Identify provisions or elements of proposal noting limitations, time "restrictions, ^nsdictfoa,.tacl 
Example: certified M.D. confirms addiction; appropriations; heroin from U S" 

% ^ • , Ir >.•■;•-, 

5. Edit the entire legislation for inconsistencies, ambiguities, lack of definition, etc. Example, delete 
wording like '*no /ess than 200 miilion dollars." ^ ' ' 



wording like '*no /ess than 200 miilion dollars. 

6. Determine committee classifrcation applicable to legislation topic from lists in this section. The com- 
mittee must match the one vgu selected as a member on the regisUation form. Example: Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare - public health (a bill). 

7. Determine nature of legislation: / ' ' ' 
a. Bill - public or private applicable to the natibnal interest or specific individuals. 

. b. Resolution - an action which has the effect of law, but utilized as a carrier for minor revisions in 
existing statutes by extension^or for forma/ endorsement of Presidential agreements. Generally, it 
expresses a concci n or opinion on a specific situation. 
c> Amendment - an addition to or change of the U.S. Constitution or expansion, curtailment, or 
re-cUfinition of governmental powers. 
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8. Construct legislation in prescribed form, typed on 8 1/2 x 1 ] paber witK one inch margins. 

a. Name of committee* typed in capitals and centered, no^ng House or Senate/ 

b. Abbreviate House or Senate by H. or S. when entering committee title ort right side. Delete the 
word "committee"'and "high school" as illustrated in model. , 

c. Date of legislation should be April 25, 1975 underlined and .centered., . * ; ^ ' 

^. Sponsor(s) name must be as it appears on registration form, followed by "introduces ^he following 

bill" (or relation or amendme.nt). ' 
e Ce.nt^r and underline the words "A Bi/L" (or "An Amendment" or "A Resolution*').^ ^ 

f. The preamble must begin with the wojd'^To" and W exceed two typed lines. ^ ^ 

g. Introductory clause with firbt thre^/words always capital'^zed. If introduced in the House, that 
body's name is placed first, followed by the Senate and vice ver'sa. The clause may be tn *the 
following forms: : . , *' 

■ abHl ' ^ / " ^ 

BE IT 'ENACTED by the House of (Representatives, the Senate of the United ^t^tes of America 
concurring that, ' •/ • 

■ a resolution - ' 

BE IT RESOLVED by tbe.Hous^.o^^ .RepresenUtives and^the Senate of'the United States of 
America, in Cc^gress assembled that, , ' ' ' , 

■ amendment ^ ' \ ' 

BE IT AMENDED by the House of Representatives, the Senate of the United States bf America, 
• concurring that, . • t 

^ 'r 

h. Sections are to be denoted as Sec. and underlined. 

i. A time limit musff)e stated in the last sfection of the legislation. 

. " ^ ' ■ I : 

9. Accompany legislation with a researched, double spaced typed report supporting the provisions or 
. proposals itemized in the legislation (approximately 5 nimutjes duration). Fpotnotes are not required; 
^ho^ver, documerttation is advised to substantiate your dpinions. No legislation will be processed 

unless this item is attached. In the upper left corner the^followtng information should be indicated: 

Full name — sex (m/f) * - , ^ 

Committee * ' j ^ « ^ 

^ School • ' • , ,^ 

« Date submitted * 0 

Preamble ("To clause" of legislation) * * ' 

10. Submit legislation to IPLE office prior to February 11^ 19^75. Le^slation must be typed in its final 
form in (ffder to be published fqrModel Congress VI. \ ^ ^ 

Legislation wi| be printed at the IPLE office and forwarded in form of a legislative index to each partici- 
pating school by March 15, 1975. In addition, legislation will be assigned a number as designated in the 
example. Any questions regarding legislation or parliamentary procedure should be forwarded to the IPLE 
office. . _ 

/ . . • » 

" ' 1 



\ 
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:SAMPLE BILL 



Sixth Congress 
.XirstScssion 



SENATE LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE 



SI 314 



JS. Labor & Public Welfare 



Harrison East, 

. , • April 25, 1^75 ^ 

\ 

Mr, Joseph Shubottic and Ms» Maryanne Graymore introduce the following bill: 

^ A Bill ' 

To establish a heroin maintenance program.. 



BE IT ENACTED by the House of Representatives, the Senate of the United States of Americfi concurring 
that. 



Sec. /: 



Sec. 2. 



Sec 3, 



Sec. 4. 



Sec. 5. 



A heroin maintenance pr^ram shall be in effect for a period df two yeifrs following passage of 
this bill under the auspices of the Department of Health^ducation and Welfare. 

The Departhient of Health, Edubation and Welfare shall spend at least $200 million solely on 
this program, additive to existing budgetary allowances. 

The Department of Health, Education and Welfare shall determine the necessity for creating 
new programs or to adapt existing project;^ for this purpose (i.e., methadone clinics). 

A certified medical doctor must confirm with a' standard acceptable test if the candidate is 
addicted to heroin. * 

I t ^ 

Any heroin to be administered must be confined to a specified area of distribution and 
produc'ed within the United States. 



Sec. 6. This legislation shall take effect within sixty (60) days following passage. 



■.1 
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STANDING CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 

^ House of ReprcsentatiVe\^^ , ^ 

Armed Services: Matters relating to the national military establishment, including rpilitary 6pace activities; 
cbnservation of naval petrpleum resources; strategic materials; scientific research and development; selective 
i * service functions. ' , . ' * 

Education and Labor: Measures dealing with education and labor, inclusive of chil^ labor, wages and 
hours; arbitration of labor disputes; and the school-lunch programs. 

Government Operations: Budget and accounting measures other^ than appropriations; relationships of 
federal government with states and municipalities, reorganization ^f executive branch and connected-jp- 
vestigations. >- • ^ , ^ * - 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce: ^Commerce, communications, and transportation; interstate pdw?r 
transmission and raTtroad commerce and labor; civil aeronautics; petroleum and natural gas; securities and 
exchanges; public heaFth. 

Judiciary: General judiciarj^ proceedings inclusive of federal courts and judges; civil rights; Interstate , 
compacts; immigration and naturalization; bankruptcy, espionage, and counterfeiting; Presidential suc- 
cession. ' ' , o , ^ 

Appropriatiops: Monetary appropriations for the suppor^ of the government and examination;^! the 
operations of any executive department or agency. [Note; adapted to include valuation of 'dolla>, public 
and private housing, commodity or services controls.) ' 

Foreign Affairs: Relations with other governments; United Nations; diplomatic service's; 'international 
monetary policy; interventions and decorations of war. 



O 
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STANDING CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 

Senate ; 

'a 

Aeronautical and Space Sciences: Activities concerning ^aeronautical and space scientific aspects; nASA 
functions; related astronautical and space developments (not associated with military operations). 

Labor and Public Welfare: Education, labor and public welfare in gerleral; medi^ipn and labor arbitration; 
labor statistics and standards; schooM^nch programs. ^ .\ , ,? 

Government Operations: Budget and accounting measures; exeCutive,,branch reorganization; studies re- 
lated to goverpmentagencies and state r^ationships;lTiembership iA international organizations. 

Commerce: General interstate and foreign commerce, in particular, trucks, buses, railroads, and pipelines; 
communications in telephone, telegraph, radio, or television; navigation and pilotage; conservation; civil 
aviation. ' < ' ^ 

V 

judiciary: Federal courts and judges; Patent Office^ivil liberties; protection of commerce and labor; 
immigration, naturalization, bankruptcy, espionage, and counterfeiting. 

Finance: Revenue and tax nlatters; deposits of public monies; U.S. bonded debt; customs; transportation 
6f dutiable goods; reciprocal ^rade agreei^ients; tariffs; importquotas; and Social Security. 

Interior and Insular Affairs: Public lands, mineral' resources; alien ownerships; national parks and forest . 
reserves; petroleum and radium cpr^servation; American Indian reservations. [Note: adapted to include 
"agriculture; meat and livestock inspection. f \ ^ . - 




ASSIGNMENT OF LEGISLATION 



\ 



The students' proposed legislation should be assigned bill numbers and referred to ihe appropriate com- 
mittees. A legislative index, of all bills Miould be prepared which listi thtf sponsor (or co-sponsors) of each, 
their school (abbreviation), the number,, and a short descnmjye phrase(explainihg the proposed law. This 
guide is given to all participants at the Model Congress. 1^^975 Index is included not only to show the^ 
format followed, but also to suggest the wide range of subject mattef which might be used by students in 
the bills they choosp to write. — 
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JOINT GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 



Rep. Daniel A. Walters 


Par. Hills 


JIOOIB 


(from H/ Appropriations) 






Rep. Lauren J. Byrne 


Par. Hills 


\ 1 0C2 


Sen. Stuart Zimmerman 


FL ' 


J 1003 


Sen. Eric Koenig 

s 


FL 


•Jl604^ 


Sen. Glenn Allen 


E 


J 1005 


Rep. Sandra Davis 


BT / 


J 1006 


Rep. Sherry Eager 


BT l> 


J 1006 


Sen Marty Dorwarpi 


BT r 


JlOO? 


Sen. Rick Vizachero 


BT \ 


J1007 


Sen. Dale Gladding 


Perm 


J1008 


Sen. Dale Gladding 


Pent), 


J 1008a 


Rep. Paul Gilroy 


BB / 


J 1077 


Rep. Tony Vacca . 


B B \ 


J 1077 


Sen^ Pavid Kosten 


EB 


J1105 


(from Judiciary) 






Rep. Chris Bertics 


EB 

• 


J1108 


Rep, John Brody 


GC 


J1127 



Rep. Joseph Casserly 



GC 



1128 



Jo establish a Federal Utilities Commission 

An amendment to provide for the general election of 
Vice President 

Election oiPresident and Vice President 

To create a national primary to select delegates to con^ 
s ventions and major political parties. 

To limit defense spending 

An amendment to provide a special 
election for President 8( Vice President 
, To nationalize oil companies * 

"An^mendment to alter succession to Presidency 
To allow for a presidential vote of confidence 
To retain the Constitutional guarantee pf the right to 

privacy and to controf^overnment use ofSurveillance 

devices ^ y ' 

To limit area of operations, and to provide for closer 

Congressional scrutiny of the C.I.X 
jAn amendment to provide for the election of the 

President and Vice President by natit)nwide direct 

popular vote 
To legalize wiretapping by FBI 
An amendment to provide for the direct election of the 

President and Vice President 



JOINTJNTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 



Sen. Dahiel Chinitz 

Sen. Kenneth Chotiner 
Sen. Paul Meyer 



F L 

F L 

Ft^-" 



J2037 To require navigation course for all water-vehicle 
operators 

J2040' To revamp N.J. waterworks and waterways , 
2045 To establish Bureau of Transportation 
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JOINT INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE (Continued) 



Sen. Pamela Herman 


FL . 


J 2046 


Sen. Robert Bostock 


F L 


J 2048 


Rep. Clarice Comegy 5. ^ 


BT J 


' J2052 


Rep. Lesley fcowin 


BT 


. J 2052 


Se'n>PatPftk Roche ' 


BT J 


J 2059 


Sen Alfred Leroy 


BT \ 


. J 2059 


Rep. Keith Lewis 


•M 


" J 2073b 


(from Armed Services) 


« 




Sen. Michael McBain 


M 


J 2082 


Sen. Bob Berk 


SB 


I2Q92 


Sen. Paul Canning 


SB 


J 2094 


Sen. Karen Herber 


EB 


J2106. 


Reg, John Syzdek 


-EB- 


J2107 


Rep. Paul Daskiewicz 


EB ' 


J 21 09 


Rep. Brenda Zelnick 


EB. r 


• J2121 


Rep. Maureen McLaughlin 


EB }, 


. J2121 



To p/ovide for bett^ highway safety 

To place partial embargo on exportation of food 

stuffs from Ar^b states 
Jo provide free transportation for 

senior citizens 
To improve public transportation 

To provide means'of conversion from' present system 
of weights and measur^es to metric system 
To provide for the conservation of gasoline 
To lower the age of handgun ownership from 21 to 18 
To ban interstate shiprhent o^nonreturnabje beverage 

containers 
To enforce penalties for false advertising. 
To reduce the amount of energy consumed in thc^l^. 
to retest and rellccnse automobile drivers 
To reduce the import of oil from Middle East and 
develop research in nuclear energy 



HOUSE ARMED SERVICES 
Rep. Joseph Tarantino 
Rep. Mark Smith 
Rep. David Weglein 

Rep. John B^ntis 

it. 1 

. Rep. Cheryl Mario 
Rep. Denise Unofa 
Rep. Angelo Stripto, Jr. 
Rep. Angelo Stripto, Jr. 
Rep. Keith Lewis 

Rep. John Ebley.. 
Rep. Jenny Decker 
Rep. Phyllis Adamo 



Par. Hills 


HI on 


Par. ^ ^ 


H1028' 


F L 


HI 038 


BT' 


HI 050 


BT r 


HI 054 


BT \ 


• HI 054 


NP 


HI 070 


NP 


HI 070a 


M 


.H10^3 


P^nn 


HI 074, 


EB / 


H1 114 


EB ^ 


H1 114 



To create a permanent subcommittee on the investiga- 
tion of alleged American War Crimes , 
To require a high school diploma for enlisted men in 
^the Armed Forces 

To.provide total amnesty for alL^raft evaders and 
• deserters^ 

To eliminate the storage of lethal chemical & biological 

warfare weapons in the U.S. 
To provide for the prevention of new consjruction of 

nuclear-power plants 
To re-organize NATO \ 
To build up military arms ' \ 
To provide for the purchase of SO^^ew fighter planes 

for U.S. defense ^ 
To build a new destroyer fclass ' ^ 
To provide for the drafting of women into the 

military services 



-^HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR 

Rep. Jim Picard J 
Rep. Dave McPherson J 
;Ray Marotta 





H202O 
H2021 
H2030 



To provide for care and welfare of migrant farm. workers 

To provide universal school lunch program 

To provide for reduction of mandat(^^y school age 




"7~r 
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HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR (Continued) 



Rep. Clyde Jackson 
Rep. Denise Panzera 
Rep. Ann Boyd . 
\Rep. Marta Stewart 
Rep. LinHa Meier 
f^^p. Andrea Frank 
Rep. Mark Moskowitz 

Rep. Ray Marotta 
Rep. Francine Dishman 
Rep. Stanley Williams 

Rfip. Joseph O'Brien 
Rep. Peter Bu(ke 
Rep. Michelle Lip^tz^-^ 
Rep. David Thomp 
Rep. Lawrence Sachjs 



C 

BT 

BT 

BB 

BB 

M 

L 

AC 
AC 
AC 

SB 
SB 
B 



< 



< 



H2d32 

H2051 
H2078 
H2078 
H2081 
,H2083 

H2086 
H2Q87 
H2088 

H208^ 
H2116 

Him 

H2118 



To increase sodil'security payments 
To determine digjbnity_fb^fr^e and reduce price meals 
and/or free milk « ^ 
To Icjjdiize euthanasia 



Rep. Lawrence Schaechter 
Rep.^Michae* i ?pjska 



HOUSE JUDICIARY 

Rep. Stephen Dorfovan 
vRep. David Mcuougall" 
Rep. Kathleert Orison 
Ref^^Tonv Alston 

i 

RepriDavid F^iscttlgr 
Rep. keN^n Baiter 
Rep. Toddykapner . 
Rep. Todq Kapner 
Rep. Todd Kapner>^,^ 
Rep. Todd Kapner 

Rep. To(fd,j<apner 
Rep. Wesley Hawkins 
Rep. Apdrew Greess 




To provide more federally funde'd^du cation loans/ 
To permitthe N.B.A. and A.B.A. to merge and creite 
• a league of 28 teams A 
To legalize the practice of midwifery in the United States 
To providi^for mercy killing 
To prohibit the^moking of cigarettes in public buildings 
and transportation carrier^ ^ 
To legalize prostitution ^ . 

To provide for the rights of seasonai farm' Woriers 

To permit individual states tp, partially funjd pnvate 

colleges & universities 
To lower the penalties for convrcted marijuana possessors 
To recognize efforts of yoOTfi^envolvement is legislative 

action. \ • . 



Par. Hills 
Parv Hills 

C . ' 
C 



H301t) r^ToabJbU 
i34\^^*?tnie^olu 



JH3034\ 
H303$^ 



amendment to establish a National Court of Appeals 
{^capital punishment * - ^ 1 
t]on-to investigate the C.KA. 1 ; 




i Marc Held 
jsivThomas Michelson 
Ftep. Jean^tte Mogor 
Rep. Marcia Cohen 
Rep. Bruce Hoffman 
Rep. William Dilki - 



(Mr I 
N p i 

N P 

NP 
AC 

S B, , 

.SB 

SB 
E% 

EB 
EB 
GG 



H3D25 
H3049 
H3069 
H3069a 
'H3069b 
H3069C 

H3069d,. 

H^085 

HiG90 

H3B97 
113101 



H3n3v 

H3113 

H3130 



An amendment lojnnit presidential pardoning privileges 
until all charges are^rought upcr, sispcCts through trial 
An ami^ndnient to aboUslrih^ice Presidency \ 
^o direct criminal retribution tb^n injured party \ ' <^ 
An amendment on impeaching a faceless President 
To\withhold the conviction records from private agencies 
An amendment to repeal the 19tK amendment 
:Ani aitj^^ment t^imit the length of terrfi of a Supreme 

Courf'/i\|}ice' • . ' - 

To^pFoWblt the sale and private ownership of handguns ^ 
To provide windshield wipers for the rear windows of cars 
A resolution to elintinate any religious references from 
public and governmtqtal functions j 
♦ An amendnjent to estabnys^nicajijeral Legislature 

o ban all private ownership oN^ndguns, j 
^To legalize euthanasia 
To abolish ail put-dated prrsons, aod-Ififil^ce them 

To establish a mandatory retirement age for federal jusflces 



- 1 
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HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS 

Rep. Daniel Walters ^ Par. Hills 
Rep: Christopher Black Par. Hills 

Rep. Ann Fisher ^ ^ ^ E B 

Repj^Cheryl Barolomei B T 

Rep. Mike tstn^W^^ • r B 

Rep. Michele Foster . Penn 

Rep.'Micki Frost Penh 

Rep. Nat Siegaf Penn 

HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS 



H4001 • 
^^^^ 

ri4115 
J^H^OSS 
H4053 ' 
H4075 
H4Q75 
H4075 



A resolution to provide control over defense spending 
To convert the national budget into one less dependent 
on the military and mone on human services 
To establish an income supplement program 
To provide money for drug rehabilitation centers 

fo.provide funding/or Presidential campaigns 



Rep. Mark Lfttel Par 

Rep. Alfred Kahn ft 

Rep. Laurie Dubeir BT 

Rep. karen Mateos. ' B T 

Rep. P^l Lomb^rdo N P 

Rep. Paul Lombardo N P 

Rep. David Gibbs - 
Repi^ David Gibbs ^ 
Rep. Cynthia Wolpert 
Rep. William Westbrook ■ 
Rep. Carol Isaacson 



< 



H5029 

HSOSQ" 
'h5055 
H50S5 
H5(}56\^ 
^05^ 



SJBr K5096 
S B J\^J^5096a 
SB'^^\^H5103 
SB H5104 
EB H5t11 



A resolution establishing oil negotiations with the ^ 
country of Iran i 

A resolution condemning of United Nations Assembly 
Tp organize a committee to investigate foreign aid » ^ 

programs^..- 

.--^T) withdraw from the U.N. ^ 
A resplution to give advice to the President on 
recognition«of Cuba . « 

To amend^section 102.of the 1974 Nationat*Security Act 
To limit puc lear ai d and arms exports to foreign nations 
A resolution to request the release of Rudolf Hess 
To terminate the U.S. *s membership in the United Nations 
To recommehd the moving of the U.N. to Geneva; 



Switzerland 



SENATE AERONAUTICAL & SPACE SCIENCE 



Sen. WendelLStafferd-^-^ 


-BT-T 


S1056 


•^nTOfFrake 


BT \ 


S1056 


Sen. Bernard Mullholland 


BT 


S1057 


SENATE LABOR & PUBLIC WELFARE 




Sten. Alan Seldin 


Par. Hills 


^S2013 


Sen. SusariOrdasy 


Par. Hills 


'S2014 


Sen. Brigid jyicMenamin 


J M 


S2015 


Sen. joan janis 


. J M 


S2018 




i 




Sen. Micheal Gannon 


Par. Hills 


S2022 


Sen. Chris Wanat 


P^r " / 


S2023 


Sen. Linda Rausch'. 


Par <^ ^ 


S2023 




To provide fdrSolar Energy Research FacitjlJe^ and 

committee ^ _ 
To prbvide-a satellite for televised Educational programs 

for aeronautical and space sciences/ 



/ 



To insure the rights to secret/faalfot for selecting a 
unioq for migrant workers,^ " 
- 'To legalize indirect euthanasia 

To provide for Federal regulation of all nursing'homes 
'^o usp subcontractors 'm constructing lower income 
ft^nily housing 

To rSfluire the registration of all firearms 

^Bannii^ the use o^*ainful trztps in capturing an{n^als 



/ 
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SENATE'LABOR & PUBHC WELFARE (Continued) 



*Jv 1 1 • Villi. 19 VVullul>^ 


Par 
r di 


C9n9Qa 




Par 
r al 




^prt Rarhara X/niiltrari^ 

(Jul lyulu V vLIIkuI 19 ^ 






N Sen. Andy Steinem 


Par 


S2025 


S^n. Andy Stcincm 


Par 


• S2025a 


Sen. Andy Steinem 


' Par 


S2025b 


Sen. Andy Steinem ^ 


Par 


'S2025c 


Sen. David Schaffer 


Par 


, S2026 ' 


Sen. Michael Cohen 




S2031 


Sen. M^argaret Stripling 




S2033 


Sen loel Ross 


F L 


$2041 


* Sen, Adriane Antler 


F L 


S2047 


Sen. Marilynn Davies 


BT 


/ S205'8 


Sen. Diane Wolvin 


BT ' 


V S2058 


Sen. Mike Cough 


N P 


S2064 


Sen. Mike Cough 


N P 


S2064a^^ 


Sen. Mike Cough 


Ni p 


S2064b ' 


Sen. Ann Clark * 


M 


^ •S267I . 


^Sen. Ann Clark 


M 


S2071a ^ 


/ Sen. Cail Nelson / 


BB ^ 


/ S2079 


Sen. Nancy Rosenshein . 


BB ' 


X S2079 ^ 


. Sen. Howard Diamond 


SB 


S2095 


Sen.David'Keys 


SB 


S2099 



Sen. Bi;ad ^igginbottom 

(freifi j udiciary) 
Sen.Glynneth Llewellyn 



SENATE JUDICIArT 



B B S2123 
GC S2129 



To abolish the death penalty 



To provide Xax incentives to limit family.size 

To create a Welfare L^bor force 

To equalize expenditures per pupil for pubfic = 

elementary and secondary^education 
To eliminate penalties for use of marijuana ^ 
To reinstate common-la^ marriage m the 50 state? 
To establish a National Health Service ^ 
jl Toiegalize euthanasia . ^ " 

To establish a program to collect and riecycle"" newspapers 
To abt>iish the blue laws ' ' - ^ 

To revise existing adoption statutes 

. \ . 

To guarantee the right ta Worjc 
To make it illegal for an employer to Htre ^n illegal alien 
To prohibit migrant labor abuses 
To revise auto-emission standards 
To ban the use of aerosol cans where flourocarbons are 
used as propellaYits * ) - 

To prohibit non-returnable beverage contaiiners 

To provide for free medical care ' 

Tosrestrict the number of natural children per ^ 

. individual to one j . . - 

To provide increased benefits to deaf & to increase 

funds for research into causes of deafness 
To provide protection for victimj pf child abuse and , 

neglect 




•Seh. John Hanger 
Sen. John Hanger 

^enTDebbie Alexander" 

Sen^AI?n j^utkin ' 



SenfeMafc Goldstein 
5en. Robbi Ewell % ^ 
Sen. Robert Sitlcia 
Sen Fred'Leroy 
(from joint Interstate & 
Sen. Bryan Curtis 



J M 
J M 

Par 



S3019 
S3019a 

S3027, 

S3042 * 

F L • <i3041 
BT •/^S3060 
Bjf V^3066 
ST "^'53061 
Foreign Commerce) 
' NP S3067 ' 



ERIC\/ 



To provide c'&ntrol of handguns 
, An imendment to ^rovftle the right to a live birth of 

the unborn ^ ^ , , 

To allow exemption from puriisbment and pardon for 

unlawfur abandonment of the draft * ^ 
To felease information pertaining to the assassination 
'7* of John F. Kennedy < ' ^ 

To reinstate the d^eath penalty 
To provide adequate limitations on present bussing bill 

\ To provide fdr stricter penalties fopxrJmfes committed 
with firearms 

An^endment to ban the deatb penalty ^ / 
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SENATE JUDICIARY (Contrnucd) 

* \ 

Ser\. Brad Higginbotfom 

Sen. Marcia Bair 
Sen. Thomas J. Butler 
;Sen. Michael Douglis J 
Sen. Martin Indik 

Sen. Martin Indik \ 
Serf. Sonia Martinez 

Sen. Sonia Martinez ^ 

Serv Allan Samilow 

Sen. Cynthia Frattb 
Costen 

SENATE FINANCE • 

Sen. Carol Colatrella 
Sen, Karen Yaksich 



^Sen. James Miller 
Sen. Joyce Thomas 
Sen, Denise Unora 
Sen.'^ke Armnf ' 
Sen.^Llzette Ijeberman 
Sen, Mdii , Rosenberg 

Sen. Lin Bornholdt ' 
^ (from Jntbrjor & Insular Affairs) 
Sen. Raymond Becker ^ G C 

SENATE INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 



BB \ 


S3O80 


SB 


S3091 


SB" 


' S3093 


SB 


S3O90 


SB 


S3098 


S B 


S3098a 


SB 


S3100 


SB 


S3l60a 


SB 


33102 


J-B— 


« 


EB 

'i 


' S3 120 


r 

jM 


* • 

S4016 


J M 


S4017 


PL 


S4043 


BT 


S4062 


BT 


\ S4062 


NP 


S4068 


EB 


S4110 


EB 


S4n7 







S4124 




To provide stricter penalties for repeating criminals 
and the right to a fair and.speedy triaf' 
To abolish plea-bar^in'mg in all Federal Courts 
To nationally ban smoking in public places 

An amendment to create a national primary to 
, norrunateHTiajor party candidates for President 
-Aa-<imendnfenrtD^boli$h the electoral college 
A resolution to<:reate a special committee to 

review the Constitution of the U.S. 
An amendment to establish certain rights for ^ 

persons under the agje of majority 
A resolutioh'to pardon all persons convicted and 

presently^ serving time for narcotic laws which have 

b^en replaced^or modified ^ 
To re-establish 'the status of marriage from 

permanent to te'm^orary-re^iewable 
To protect "good samarita^ns" 



^ To provide a guaranteed annuaNncome for aged citizens 
To providie tax relief for certain inconje earned on 

bank accounts - 
To provide subsidies for U.S. Olympic Team 
To provide for income tax reform 

- To increase the income of reti|£d U.S. citizens 
To provide housing for the elderly 
To increase the allocation of ^on^y for scholarships 

for Institutions of higher education 
To provide S.S, coverage for home-owners 



To establish pensiorTsystefrT for justices of Federal 
Court System 



\ 



Sen. Rhonda Rubinson 



S^n. Glenn Cbll ins 
Sen. Mark Perkins 
Sen. Lip Bornholdt ' 



Sen. Philip Davis 




Penn 



S5076, 



Ban the Osage of artificial food colorings c/nt^ifiing 
ai'bmatj^j^iydiw^ in foo^/ 
epical care on Indian Reservations/ 

rdvicle.J^r4and use planning in each^pf the 
- rfifty stateSt-. ^ 
To provideiiief-cen^jervmg cars for Governmental 
officials 



/ 

0 '> 
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CONGRESS ORGANIZATION, PROCEDURES AND FORMS 



It is suggested that a slightly niodified and abridged Robert's Rules of Order be followed for discussion, 
debate, and voting in the committee and full house sessions. The Model Congress by laws which follow 
should be read by student delegates In advance, with opportunity for discussion of any terms or procedures 
which arc not clear. The best w^y to learn parliamentary procedure \s actually to role-play a committee 
session in the classroom as a **^ry run-through." Chairmanship assignments are based upon the degree to r 
which studeijts^appear to follow and operate effectively under Robert's Rules during competition. 

Since many students will tmctecslandably have difficulty committing to momory all the many rules of 
parliamentary procedure, a **cheat sheet'* has been included which can be given to each delegate for quick 
reference- - ' ■ 

Othe/ forms used during the Congress complete this section. » \ 
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MODEL CONGRESS BYLA>VS 



Preamble 



Robert's Rules of Order, as contained abridged herein^ shall be considered the official bvlawsx)f the Model 
Congress, subject to amendment only by authorized members of the Rules Committee. The purpose of 
these bylaws shall b6, in all cases, without exception, for the maintenance of an organized and orderly 
transaction of business within the assembly or committee. 

ART. 1. INTRODUCTION OF BUSINESS 

Sec. 1. All business should be brought before the assembly by a motion of a member, or by the presenta- 
tion of a communication of the assembly. / 

/ 

Sec. 2. Before a member can make a motion or address the assembly upoit any question, it is necessary 
that he "obuin the floor;" that is, he must rise and address the presiding officer by his title. Where two or 
more rise at the same time, the chairman must decide who is entitled to ihe floor, which he does* by 
announcing that member's name. The sponsor of the motion under discussion before the assembly is 
entitled to be recognized as having the floor. The chairman should give prefejrWe to the* member who is 
opposed to the last speaker. !^ • 

Sec. 3. A member cannot be interrupted by calls for the question, or by a motion to aujourn, jDr for any 
purpose, by either the chairman or any .member, except (a) by points of inquiry or query ; (b) by a 
^question of order; (c) by an objection to the consideration of the question; (d) by a call for the orders of 
the day; or (e). by a question of privilege that requires immediate action. 

Sec. 4. Before any subject is open to debate it is necessary, first, that a motion be made by a member who 
has the floor; second, that it be stated by th^' presiding officer. The member who offers the motion, until it 
has been slated by the presiding officer, can modifV his motion, or even withdraw it entirely . A call for the 
orders of the day, previous question, adjournment, and an objection to the consideration of jhe question, 
have to be seconded-. 

When the time appointed for uking up the question has arrived, the chairman should announce the fact, 
and, if no one objects, imn^ediately put it to a vote before the assembly. 

Sec. 5*. All Principal Motions, Amendments, ancWnstVuctions to Committees should ^ in writing. 
ART. Ii; COMMITTEES 

Sec. 1. Committees. The first person named on a committee is chairman (in his absence the co-chairman . 
becomes chairman and should act as such). The Clerk should furnish him, or some pther member of the 
committee with the names of the members, the agenda referred to them, and such instructions as, the 
assembly have decided upon. The chairman shall call the committee together. A committee is a miniature 
assembly 4liat-mu5t-Vneet together 4iV^i:dcr-t^ transact business^ and 4isuaUy one-of-Us^member* should be 
appointed clerk [if ohe has not been previously as<:»2nedl . The rules of the assembly, as far asjDossible, shall 
apply In committee. 
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ART. III. THE OFFICERS 

\ 

Sec, 1. The Chairman. It Is the (^uiy of the chairman to call the meeting to Order at the appointed time by 
taking the chair and calling the members to order; to announce t|ie business before the assembly in the 
order in which it is to be acted upon; to state and to put to vote all questions which are regularly moved, or 
. necessarily arisjj in' the course of proceedings; and to.announc^ the result of the vote. 

To restrain the members, when engag^ in debate, within the rules of order, to enforce on aJI occasions the 
observance of order and decorum among the members, deciding all questions/6f order (sub)ect to appeal by 
any two members), and to inform the assembly, when necessary , or when referred to for the purpose, on a 
point or practice. ** ' . 

The chairman is entitled to vote in all'cases where the vote would change the result. Whenever a motion is 
made referring especially to the chairman, the secretary, or on his failure to do so, the maker of the motion, 
'should put it to vote. ^ 



The chairman can, if it is necessary to vacate the cfriair, appoint a chairman "pro tem.," but the first 
adjournment puts an end to the appointment. \ 

Sec, 2. Special Authority of the Chairman 

^ i 



9- 

1. Dut|to the Iimiutions of time, the chairman may make what may seem to be arbitr^ detisions, which 
all delegates are expected to respect. This motion shall not be affected by motions of appeal or suspension 
of the rules. 

\ 

2. In th^case of disorderly conduct in the form of physical 6r verbal outbursts, such as non-essential 
screaming*or hollering, possession of unauthorized materials offending the personal rights of those present, 
movement^ not in accordance with pre-established rules, bodily harm, offensive language or slander, or 
unnecessary rising of points, the Chairman ^all be granted the power to uke whatever measures necessary 
to maintain order. In order to expel a member from the chamber a two- thirds affirmative vote of the 
chamber (those charged can neither vote nor by their very presence affect what constitutes two-thirds of 
the chambers) is necessary. ; 



V. DEBATE AND DECORUM . ' , 

Sec. r. Debate. In the Bylaws of Model Congress, debate is divided into two sections. Structured Debate 

and General Debate: (p Structured Debate, there is a set agenda of who.will speak at what points. The order 

is as follows: \ 

^ ^ Sponsor of the Mofion 5 min. ^ j 

) ^\ First Speaker Opposed 5 min. / 

l4| Second Speaker For * 4 min. / 

Second Speaker Opposed 4 min. 

Thp time allotted for each speaker in Gexieral Debate is three (3) minutes. Debate in Congress shall be 
limited to forty-five minutes per Main .potion, subject to fiftlen minute extensions if called for by a 
two-thirds vote. Debate in committees is subject to changes in lime allotment which are Up to the discretion 
of the Chair 
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A Subsidiary Motion shall be debated in a likewise manner as a main motion except that Primao Speakers 
shall have 3 minuted each to speak, Secondary shall have 2 minutes, and General Debate shall have 1 
minute. No more than 15 minutes shall be spppt on any Subsidiary Motion, this subject to 5 minute 
extensions. The time spent on a Subsidiary Motion shall not affect ^i^time limitations of the Main^Motion. 

Sec 2,^ Decorum in Debate. \n debate a member mu^fconfine himself to the question before the assembly, 
and avoid personalities. 

it' ^ * 

The officer* 6f the assembly shoOld always be referred to by their official titles. 

During debate, and while the Chairman is speaking, or the assembly is engaged in voting, na mem^ber is 
permitted to oisturb'the assembly by whispering, or walking across the floor, or in any other way. 

ART.V. VOTIISIG ^ * . • 

Sec 1. Voting. A majority vote, that is, a majorit> of the votes cast, tgyonng blanks, is sufficient for the 
ad(?ption of any motion that is In order, except those mentioned wnich require a two-thirds, vote. A 
plurality vdtl r\pvf^ adopts a motion nor elects an> one except by virtue of a special rule previously 
adopted. As the vote is beifig taken, no motion or point shall be entertained, excepting privilege, informa- 
tion, and order, as it pertains only to voting. . 

Sec Z Motions Requiring More than a Majoiity Vote. "The following motions shall require a two-thli 
vote for their ^^doption, all others requiring a majority: 

to Amend the Rules 

To Suspend the Rules \ 
0 Make a Speciai Order 
Take Up a Question out of its Proper Order 
Arf()bjection *to Consideration of a Question 
To Extend the Limits of Debate 
To Close or Limit Debate 
The Previpiis Question 




ART.Vl. MISCELLANEOUS 



S^. 1. A Session of an assembly is a meeting'which, though it may last for days, is virtually one meeting, 
as a session of a convention; or even months, as a session of Congress; it terminates by an "adjournment 
without day." ^ ^ * 

Note: InHhe Bylaws of Model Congres/a session must be conducted by a Chainpan so designated by the 
Rules Committee. In^the case of his/her absence, a predesignated co-chairman shall assume this responsibil- 
ity. Each session ^11 also have a clerk who will take the roll, record official sta^Tients, and. maintain 
times. ^ ^ 

Sec. 2. A Quorum of an assembly is such a numbor as is competentto transact its business^^nless there is a 
special rule oa.the subject, the quorum of every assembly is a majority of all the members of the assembly. 

Sec. 3. The Right of Deliberative Assemblies to Punish their Memb|6. A deliberative assembly has the 
inherent right to make and enforce ks^wn laws apd punish an offender - the extreme penaltV^^wever, 
being expulsion from its own body. """^"^ — 
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Sec. 4. Right of an Assembly to Eject Anyone from its Place of Meeting, Every deliberative assembly has 
the right to decide who rpay be present during us sessicJh; and when the assembly, either by a rule or by a 
vote, decides that a certain person shall not remain in the roupi, it is the dutv of the Chairman to eject the 
party. 

AI^T,VIL CLASSIFOCAtlON OF MOTIONS 

Sec, 1. A PRINCIPAL or MAIN QUESTION or MOTION is a motion made to bring'before the assembly, 
• for its consideration, any particular subject. 

Sec. 2. SUBSIDIARY or SECONDARY MOTIONS are such as are applied to other motions, for the 
purpote of most appropriately disposing of them. Only one subsidiary motion at any time may be on the 
floor, debated, and be in order. - ' ' 

¥ 

Sec. 3. INCIDENTAL ^QUESTIONS are such as arise out of other questions, and, consequently, uke 
precedence of, and are to be decided before, the questions which give rise to them. • * 

Sec. 4. PRIVILEGED QUESTIOf^S are such as, on account of their importance, take precedence of all 
other questions whatever, and on account of this very privilege they are undebauble, excepting when 
relating to the rights ,6f the assembly or its members, as otherwise they coulH be made use of so as to 
seriously interrupt business. 

* 

ART VIIL MOTIONS AND THEIR ORDER OF PRECEDENCE 
Sec. 1. Privileged Motions 

1. To Fix xi)e Time to which the Assembly shall Adjourn. This motion, if made when another question is 
before .the assembly, is undebatab1erit_^iLjiowever, be amended by altering the time. If made when no 
other 'question is before the assembly, it sunds as any other principal motion,. and is debauble. (This 
motion requires a two-thirds vote.) ' , ? 



flOU^TK^T 




1 To Adjoufri. This motion is'^B^Rbauble; it cannot be amended or have any other subsidiary motion 
applied to it; nor can a vote o^ke reconsidered. It requires a two-thirds vote to pass. When the 
adjournment does not c'ose the session; ti^business interrupted by the adjournment is the first in order at 
the next meeting. When it closes a sessm^Lany assembly which has more than one regular session, the 
unfinished bysiness shall be taken up at the next succeeding session previous to new business. The motion 
,to adjourn cannot be made when another has the flooi nor after a question has been put and the assembly 
is engaged in voting. . ^ 

3. Poir.t of Privilege.; Question^ relating to the rights and privileges of the assembly, or any of its members, 
Uke precedence of ali other questions, except the two preceding. It ii» not necessary that the assembly uke 
final action. upon the auestion'of privilege when it is raised. In addition, where papers are laid before the 
assembly, every member has a right to have them once read before he can be compelled to vote on them, 
and whenever a mertiber asks for the readmg of any such paper evidently for information, and not for 
delay, the chair should direct it to be read, if no one objects. But a mef"^>^^ has not the right to have 
anything read withotJt getting permission from the assembly. 
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. 4 Orders of the Day. A call for the Orders of the Day is not debatable, nor can it be amended, it is in 
order when another member has the floor. When one or mor0 subjects have been assigned to a particular 
day or hour, they become the Orders of the Day for that jday or hour, and they cannot be considered 
before that time, except by a two-thirds vote. . 

^ • »^ ■ - 

Sec, 2. Incidental Motions ^ 

5. Appeal Decision of the Chair [Questions of Order] : A Question qr Order if a member objects to the 
decision of the presiding offfcer. This appeal yields to Priv^ileged Questions. It cannot be amended; it cannot 
be debated when it relates simply to interdecorum, or to transgressions of the. rules of speaking, orjo the 
priority of business, or if it is made vvhile the previous question is pending. When debatable, no member is 
allowed to speak but once, ancj whether debatable or not, the presiding officer, without leaving the chair, 

. can state the reasons upon which he bases his decision. .The vote on an appeal may also be reconsidered, 
\ subjectto Art. III,Sec.2. 

6. Objertion to the Consideration of a Question. An objection can be m^de to the consideration of any 
principal motion, but only when it is first introduced, before it has been debated. It can be made while 
another member has the floor. The person rising on the objection has one minute to explain the reason for 
the objection, (t cannot be debated, or amended, or hav^ any other subsidiary motion applied to it. 

7. Suspension of the Rules. This motion is not debatable, and cannot be amended, nor^ian^any Subsidiary 
C * motion be applied to it, nor a vote on it be reconsidered, nor a motion to suspend theSiSTfeslfor^he same 

purpose be reviewed at the saoie meeting. The rules of the assembly shall not be suspended except for a 
definite purpose, and by a two-thirds vote; nor ^h^M any rule be suspended unless by unanimous consent, 
that gives any right to a minority as small as one-third. These bylaws may not be suspended. A suspension 
of the rules in order to provide a 15-minute extension of debate on any one question shall be in order 
during general debate prior to the commencement of the v„ote on the main motion. ' 

8. Point of Order. If a breach of parliamentary procedure occurs, the delegate may bring to the chair'r* 
attention immediately |fter it occurs. The offender may be compelled to apologize or relinquish the floor if 

^ ^ the objection concerns language, disrespect, or disorderly conduct. The chair decides all punishment. 

9. Point of Information. A SINGLE QUESTION directed t'o the chair unre^ated to the subject in-^uestion, 
normally related to time. A member may rise on this point in the form of a question to correct information 
provided by the reading of papers. Recognition, however, is subject to the chair's discretion in order to 
prevent the abuse of this point. 

< 

10. Point of Inquiry. A SINGLE question addressed to th^ speaker if he yields so. The speaker has the 
' right to know who is asking the question. Inquiry shall not interrupt questions once recognized and 

presented. , ^ ' . ^ 

> 11. Point of Query. A series of questions directed to the speaker and subject in terms of time and amount 

by the speaker and chairman. / ' j 

Sec. 3. Subsidiary Motions 

12. To Lay on the Table. This motion takes precedence of alLouiei' subsidiary motion's, and yields to any 
Privileged or incLiental Question, It is not debatable, and cannot be amended or have any other subsidiary 
motion applied to it, Hor can an affirmative vote on h/be reconsidered. It removes the subject from 
consideration Until the assembly vote to take it from the^ble. 
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13. The Previous Question. [!n the Bylaws of Model Congress this motion is only allowed in General 
Debate.] This motfon is not debatable, and cannot be amended or have. any otlier subsidiary motion 
applied to it. It applies to questions of privilege as well as to an^'other^ debatable questions. It may be 
reconsidered, but not after it is partly ^ecuted. It shall require a two-thirds vote for its adoption. The 
motion for the previous question may be limited to the pending amendment, afict if adopted, debate is^ 
closed on the amendment only. After the amendment is voted on, the main question is again open to 
debate and amendment. * * ^ - > « 

14. To Postpone to a^- Certain Day. This motion can be amended by altering time, and t}ie Previous^ 
Qqestlon can be applied to it without affecting any other motions pending. Itallows very lifnited debate, 
and that must not go into, the merits of the subject matter any furtKer than is necessary to enable the 
assembly to judge the propriety of the postponement. ' ' * . 

15. To Commit or Refer. This motion can be aniended by altering the committee, or giying it instructions. 
It is debatable and opens to debate the merits of the question it is proposed to commit. 

" ** * 

16. To Amend. This motion can be applied to all motions except those in the list at tfie end of this 
section, which cannot be amended. It can be amended itself, but this "amend mejit^ of an amendment"* 
cannot be amended. . \ , 



NOTE: In the Bylawsof Model Congress, an amendment can only.be introduced in General Debate. At the 
proper time, any amendments must be written on a clean sheet of paper, and given to the Clerk. The 
sponsor of the Amendment musLoJjtain the floor directly without speaking in order to introduce his 
amendmjjBtr-wref^ the Clerk is ask^d to read the Amendment and the sponsor of thelVlain 

^ Motion is asked whether he feels the Amendment is friendly or unfriendly. If friendly, it immediately 
becomes part of the Main Motion. If unfriendly, debate begins on the Amendment, for a period' not to 
.exceed 15 minutes. , / • < * 



If the Sponsor of a Main Motionjjuts before the Chambeif an Amendment to his own Main Motion, he 



>nDUl 

cannot find his amendment Mena^. The Amendment willlhive to be autqmaticaMy debated in thp^re- 
scribed manner. It should be noted that this clause is the ex#ept|on and not the rule. 

» - ^ 9 

An amendment may be in any^ following forms: (a) fo **^4c!'H)f "insert" certain words pc paragraphs; (b) to 
"strike out" certain words and insert others; (c) to ''substitute" ar^pther resolution or .paragraph on the 
same subject for the one pending; (d) to "divid'e ttrofuestiort" into^ two or more questions as the mover 
specifies, so as to gQt a separate vote on any' particular poirit^or points. An amendment cannot change the 
overall purpose of legislation. The following motions cannof be^amended: 

o To Adjourn ^ ' ^ ' 

f ^ For the Orders of th'e Day ^ ^'-^ ' - ' 

All Incidental Questions ^ .f \ ^ ^ / . 
To/lTay on the Table ^ 
Fonthe Previous t ^uestio n 



An Amendment to an Amen(lmen| 
To postpone Indefinitely ^J/ i 
To Reconsider * . , • • 



17 



To) Postpone Indefinitely. This motion can be applied to nothing but a Pn/lcipal Question and a 
stion of Privilege. It cannot be amended; it opens to debate the entire question which.it is proposed to 
postpone. Its effect is to entirely remove the 'Question from before th/ assembly-for that session. 
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* Sed/4. Miscellaneous Motions 

18, Rescind, When an assembly wishes to annul some action it has previously taken and it is too late to 
reconsider the vote, the proper course to pursue is to Rescind the objectionable motion, bill, or resolution. 
This motion has no privilege but stands on a footing with a new resolution. Any action of the body cah be 
rescinded regardless of the time that has elapsed. 

19. Reconsider, It is in order at any time, even when another member^ as the floor, or while the assembly 
voting on the motion to adjourn, during the day on which a motion has been acted upon, or the next 

succeeding day, to move to Reconsider the vote and have such motion entered on the record, but it cannot 
be considered while another question is before the assembly. A reconsideration must be moved by one who 
voted against-^he motion. ' j - ' 
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PARLIAMENTARY "CHEAT SHEET' 
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Note: CH = Chairman 
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MODEL CONGRESS 
CHAIRMANSHIP RATING FORM 




Region Number: , 
Student's Name:. 
Judge's Name: 



7=^ 



Part Ope: 

, ' ■ r 

This^ section is to evaluate the student's abilities In presenting hinriself and knowledge of parliamentary 
procedures. Please evaluate the student on a scale of MO; ohe, being the lowest and 10, being the highest 
grade. / * 



Parliamentary Procedure: 

A. Knowledge or points and motions 
1 3 4 -5 6 

B. Util Izat ion of >amts and motions. " ^* 
1 2 3\ 4 -5^6 

C. Poise in posing and resporicitQg to points, 
1 2 3 
nervous 



8 
8 

.8 



De|)atlng: 

A. Ability to get idea or argument across. 
1 2 3 4 ' 5 '6 

B. Poise while speaking and answering questions. 
1 • 2, 3' 4 5 6 
nervous . ' 

C. - Voice; projection or tone. ' ' 

1 2 3 4-5 6 ^7-8'' 

D. ' Structure or iogic-(clearthini<ing) of argued point. 

1 2 3 >\ 4 5 -6' 7 8- 



9 
9 
9 




10 . 




10 
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Chairing: 

A. Poise (control or oneself all times). 



1 2 3 4 

nervous 

Voice: prgjection or tone. 

2 3 _4 



.5 



5 . ^6 

\ - 



1 U 8 



C. Voice: ew^Jnsss and self-assurance. 

1 2 5^^5:;^4 5 

D. Ability to make oneself understoodtiuic^ 
^ 2 * 3 4 5 6 

E. Keeping of reasonable order in chjrtibers. 
t3 . 2 3 4 5 6 

F. Respect of chambers. 
T 2 • 3 4 5 6 



8 

'8 



Optional EvaJuatio^: > o 

Use this' part only when applicable^ 

A, ' Ability to interpret a difficult prbb|em according to Bylaws, X 
1^23 4 K 6 ^ ^ 
6. Ability to put down a larfge distul^bance^ulckly. 
n 2 3 4 ' 5 \6 



10 

confident 




9 10 

9 ,10 

9 , ' ■ 10 





TOTy^L POINTS 



9 
9 



10 
10 



7 1 8 

C. Ability to disentangle a large confusion of events, motions, etc. Quickly. 

J- 2 3 4 5 6 '^\7 '8 *9. * 10 



TOTAL POINTS. 



. Part Two: / - , -> . ^ 

This section^Js for the^udge's personal feelings about the competing student in regard to the apparent 
degree of maturity a?!*!' responsibility possessed by. each. Although this rating yill not be- nearly as^ 
weighted as Part OnefJt can be a decidingjactor/along with 'any optional score, in a close tie betwe^rr, 
several candidates. Please rate the student's maturity and responsibility on a ^ale of 1 to 10. Again, 
on^ is low and ten is high, ^ ' v , 

^ . ' . \ ' • > / >- 

, •Maturity:— ' * • . 

^ Responsibility:_:i - . > 



TOTAL 



Part Three: Total Evaluation Summary 



Part One Total Score: 



Part One Optjonal Score:. 
Part Two Total Score: 



TptAL EVALUATION SCQRE:. 



Rank: Please rank the student on a sc^le of one to one hundred, evaluating his/her overall perform- 
ance. 100 =ihighesf,1 = fewest?^ 50 = avera^ge, . 



• y V » 'Rank: 



COMMENTS: ' . ' * ^ ^ 



OTHER INFORMATION AND OPTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

(based on the IPLE Model Congr^ses of 1974 and 1975) 



Subpoenas 

' Subpoenas will be honored and delivered to any individual' designated by any delegate to appear at 
the Model Congress. Subpoena forms may be .obtained through IPLE prior to February 15 and 
returned no later than March 1, 19^5. Appropriate individuals might include Stockton State College 

*' professors, New jersey State legislators, as well as legal counsel. The IPLE staff will make arrange- 
ments to ll^ye subpoenaed individuals present, if possible. " 



SUBPOENA 




The. 



requests the presence of _ 



.Committee on 



. tqiawfear 



before this committee on . 



. at the hour of 



in Chamber l^umber. 



for its. 



session on May. 



-, 1974 



for the purpose of testifying on 



legislation number. 



. sponsored by..^ 



.allowing for. 



This subpoena is requested by . 



acting as chairperson, and must be honored by the individuaLor body so stilted above. PJea^ retain 
" tjiis subpoena with you during your appearance in this committee: « 
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ADDITIONAL MODEL CONGRESS ROLES 

/ ' 

.Delegates to Model Congress may assume other positions on a full or part-time basis in^addition to 
repi^esfentatives or senators. These positions include: 




Lobbyist - 

Professional'lobbyists influence ihe passage of legislation favoring their own positiofTor if filiated organiza- 
tion. To form a lobbying firm, 'fifteen signatures must be obtained from no less t^n three -5epaate 
participating schools to total forty-five supporters. The lobbying group may not exceed a membership of "^"S 
sixteen studenU. Registration papers are obtainable through IPLE prior to February 1, 1974. Lobbyists 
may exercise their authority at anytime except during committee or House/Senate sessions. ^ 

White House news correspondent - 

This position allows the delegate access to Model Congress activities^ not designated as private and the 
privilege to report on such activities by print or videotape. News agencies are fbrfned in the same manner as 
lobbying organizatior^, but are limited by FCC and Congress restrictions. Newscasters may not be members . 
of any, lobbying organization and are functional at all times as long as their identification is visible. 

Political Parties - ' ' . ' 

A delegate may be a member of any political group sanctioned byModel Congress. The party must be 
formed by obtaining ten signatufes from five different school 
supporters. The petition must contain a copy of the party 
1975.. > 



►ols involved in Mocjf^i^ngress, tptaling fifty 
platform and must be filed prior to March 1, 



The pages that follow include more detailed explanatwns of th|e roles ajid functions of these position^ 
together with sample registration forms which can be used in conjupctioxi with therpl / ^ 
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LOBBYIST FORM COMPLETION 

♦ 

the function of a professional lobbyisf is tG^UTfli^ the passage of legislation by 
organized pressure tactics. Model Congress delegates will have two alternatives in selec- 
tion of this area as follows: v 

(1) To form a lobbying firm, fifteen signatures must be obtained from no kss than 
three separate participating schools to total forty-five supporters prior to February 8, 

- 1975 if the organization desires incorporation prior to May 3, 1975. This form may be 
retained and completed before the first committee sessions. Lobbying gcoups may not 
exceed sixteen student members. 

(2) To be considered an individual lobbyist, contact the Model Congress Coordinator 
prior to the commencement of the first committee session. 

Information describing lobbying techniques and regulations, in addition to identifica- 
tion material, will be provide"^ in advance. Please complete the attached form In //?/? 
only, noting that each entry (signature) is readable. Inaccurate Jorms will not be 
processed. 




i 



. MODEL CONGREiSS LOBBYIST APPLICATION 



.WE, the undersigned delegates, as members i^f the Model Congress body do hereby affirm our conformance 
to the bylaws of our orgnaization to be referred to as ' C herp^Hm the 



regulations as specified by th^ Rides Committee in regard to lobbying, the bylaws^pftSur organization are . 
stated as follows: ^ 



(PurDosel. 



(Chairma/i, etc.)_ 



(Restrictions). 



these signatures certify the above statement as it appears without allowance for addition br explanation: 



. (student), 
• ' % ; ^ 




V . (school) j> ^ ' 


, -5 , ' - . . . > 






— 7 " 












3 


















7 




/ 


J) • 
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WHITE HOUSE NEWS CORRESPONDENT EXPLANATION 



The position of White House News Correspondent allows the delegate access to Model 
Congress not designatefd as private and the privilege to report on such activities by.print 
or videotape. Newscasters are not permitted to be members of any lobbying organiza- 
tion and are functional as long as their identification is visible. - 

(1) To form a news .agency, fifteen signatures rnust be obtained from no less than 
three separate participating schools to total forty-five supporters pr/or to February 8, 
1975. Ne^ws agencies may^notvexceed sixteen student members. 

^ (2) Information describing news coverage techniques and regulations, in addition to 
identification material, will be provided at Model Congress. Please complete atuched 
form in ink only noting that each entry (signature) is readable, inaccurate forms will 
ffoi be processed. - ^ * i 

(3) Videotape equipment and materials will be supplied, depending upon their avail- 
ability and amount of request. ' ^ 
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MODEL CONGRESS WHITE HOUSE NEWS CORRESPONDENT APPLICATION 

WE; the undersigned delegates, as members of the Mcxiel iCdn^ess assembly do her^y agree to 

conform to the network to be referred to as !^ . hereof formed and 

to utilize only those means of commuoication as>^ctioned by the Model Congr^ staff. The 
network shall abide by these self-imposed standards: - ^ c 



(Purpose). 



(Chairman, etc ). 



(Restrictions)- 



These signatures certify the above statements as they appear without allowance for addition or 
explanation: 





(student) 


(school) , , 

* 


6r 


" 1 ^ ^ 





t 
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POLITICAL PARTY FORMATION DESCRIPTION 

t • 

Political parties must be governed by the notations listed below in order to be sanc- 
tioned by the Model Congress staff: 

(1) The party must be formed by obtaining sixteen signatures from five different 
schools totaling eighty supporters pr/orro March 1, 1975. 



(2) A copy of the party platform must be attached to the enclosed application form 
noting the posiiion of the body on various national concerns or submitted legislation. 
A chairperson, co-chairperson, zr,d other essential persorfnel must be selected and 
stated in the preamble of th^ platform. A party n^e xo exceed twenty-five 
characters (typed) must be denoted in the f^ni 




(3) Disorderly action or imprtJper 
will, if deemed necessary-/€ause a dissdlvemeot < 



Model Congress bylaws 



. (4) Information describing party technique's and regulations, in addition to room 
assignments and idcntificaiton, will b^ Supplied in advance. Please complete the attach- 
ed form in ink only. > 
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PpLITIpAL PARTY FORMATION REQUEST 



as acting chairperson 
,as co^chairpersort, 




/ 

/ 



Approved 



Date: 
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MODEL CONGRESS 



Amendment to Legislation 



-7 . \ 
Amender's name J_ 



.Committee 



Bill #. 



(Check appropriate box) , * 

deletion and insertion 
' Q additional Sections ^ 

I . Deletion and insertion 

A. Delete in Section # 



D deletion 

□ divide question for separate vote 



Add following insertiofir^wording) 



B. Delete in Section #_ 



^Add following insertion: (wording) 



C Delete in Section 



Add foflovying insertion: (wording) 



Delete Section: 
# 

# Z- 



III. Additional Sections: 
Add Section # 



, : (wording) 
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Add Section #_ 



^^ODEL CONGRESS. 



^^^endment to Legislattc^ 

: (woiding) 



Add Section #J. 




(wording) 



tV. Divide question: 
Sect\6n#— 



make question #J 
^ Section # ii:^ 



make question #2 
Section #^ 



make question #3 
Section # 



make question #4 




SCORE SCRATCH SHEET FOR MODEL CONGRESS SELECTION 
- FOR CHAIRMAN AWARD * 









r \. 




' (ehairing) 
1 - M) Points 

1 being low - 10 being high 




Name of Student 




Scffool : 


Committee 

• 


Poise „ . . 


Volce^ 


Self Assurance 


Understood 


Order . 


v» 
1^ 
a 
o 

1 ^ 

\ 

\ 


Maturity 


{Responsibility 


Other 


1. 




















Hi 




2. V ' 


























V • 


4 
















1 






,4. X 


















X 


\ 


\ 
























( 




X 




^ 






















7. - ' ' ^ . 






N 














\ 




8. - 






















X 


9u ■ 
























10. 








x^ 








t 












t ^ 














































< 


,13. 


\ 
















t 










■ \ ■ 
















0 








15. 


t 






* 








/ 

-4- 












16. 


< 




















X 


17. 










I 
























< 




t 


\ ^ 
















19, 










/ 
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, ' ^STUDENT tNl^tUENGE: 
A COMMUIsilTY ENVfRONME%-BR0J ECT 

Parsippany Hills High School, Parsippany, New Jersey, is a participating schodmt^^ IPL^ program. In the 
spring of K974, students published a report **E^st!flg Municipal .Recycling pS^granis anJ Muni<npa[Curb- 
stde Recycling in Parsippany", This report exemplifies how a group of students assesseci'a corpmunity need, 
researched alternativQ^solutions, and finally inffuence a major policy decision vyithin their^commufiity. 

In relation to the cycjical model presented in the introductipn of t^s manual, student influence resulted in. 
a specific legislative action with policy implementation o|i an initially smalF scale. Presently, Parsipp^iny's 
recycling program is under evaluation. This analysis yvill result in ah expanjion and/or change in the^ 
program, thereby reactivating the decision-making process: inffuence, legislation, implementation, 
evaluation, , , ^ ^ - * . 

After developing and using skills of surveying, research, and lobbying, along yvith the examination of the 
successful Parsippany expefierjce, studenU will be aware that it is passible* to influence governmental 
decision-making effectively. They should then select an area of interest for comnatfnity involvemertt. - 

An edited report of the Parsippany Hills High School project is herewith presented. 




♦ EXISTING MUNICIPAL -RECYCLING/PROGRAMSAND 

\ * MUNICIPAL CURBSIDE RECYCLING IN f ARSIPPANY 

^ - ^ INTRODUCTION ^ 

Without the count/ess and immensely varied forms of iife that thd earth harbors, 

our planet wouid be just another (ragment of the universe with a surface as drab as' - 

that of -the moon and a/i atmosphere inhospitabie do man. We speak out in this 

book with an urgency born of ihe reaiization that time is running out. We are 

joined by those who have iong warned that our reckiess" devotion to headiong 

deveiopment wiii threaten our very existepcCf- 

> ^ ' k ' ' • 

* . Rene Dubos 

An unfortunate by-product of our industrial age has been a/ouling pf the human environment. The rapid 
exploitation and expenditure of our natural resources have brought forth a steady deterforation of our 
surroundings. Presently the disagreeable apd dangerous results of our careless action stare us in the face. 
Our dwindling natural resources are now widely recognized as urgent national pi-oblems. Thi^ environniental 
degradation must cease. ^ 

' ' . ' , / 

"Graving mountains of garbage and trash threaten to bury^us'in our own waste pro^ducts." That frightening 
forecast comes from Charles C. Jbhnson, Jr., Administrat^or of the U.S. Consumer^ Prote'ction and Environ- 
mental Health Service. Affluent Americans are accustomed to throwing things away in enormous quantities. 
"Each year they discard some 50 billion clhs, 28 billion bottles and jars, 30 millipn tons of .paper, 4 million 
tons of plastic, 6 million automobiles, and 100 million worn out tires," 

- ' 

. The trash pile 1$ growing^at an ev^p faster rate than^the population, Americans have a heritage of waste 
which is transforming mostpf our surrQundin^ into a dump, A U.S,l5enate Publ c Works Committee report 
says that it is time to change, *«\^|ndustrial economy of the U,S. must undergo a shift from a use-and- 
discard approach to ^ closed cycle^PM^andvSaK'age or else face the alternative of a congested planet that 
. has turned into a pplluted trash heap." Irrepar2ll?|e damageocan be averted if its caus^is are, correctly 
analyzed, its technical, social and political ramifications recognfzed, and, most signlfTpantly, apfiropriate 
remedies initiated without delay, . , . 

Recycling is a major, part of the solution to many environmental problems. It is important to air and water 
pollution as well as wilderness preservation. It will eliminate this gross waste of natural resources. The 
particular advantages fostered by a program calling for the ce-use of material^are obvious. Each ton of 
material reclaimed from wastes, whether it be paper, glas^, aluminum, or any other, is a ton less taken from 
our forests and mines, and a ton less solid waste discarded into our environment. 

Appropriate landfill areas are quickly being depleted, demands for resources have skyrocketed, and intel- 
Hgently coftcerned environmentalists have informed the public of the pollution crisis. The pages that follow 
drtcuss hunwous recycling plans implemented in various cities. However, the problem is not merely 
contined to. these areas; it has malignantly infested our entire nation. We must conserve an^ re-use. 

< > " ' \ . . f ' > ' 

One may ask, "Why| recycle used newspaper?" -First, it is possible to market all recycled newspaper at a 
price that oiay prove financially beneficial to the city or township. Second; ther^ is a world-wide deficiency 
of wood fiber. In addition, there Ras b^en an <ncreasin| defied which our forests will rrpt be able to n:>eet. 
In the United States alone, over 40 million -tons of waste paper are discarded each year. The geological 
effects of simply reusing this matei^ial are obvious, it will hejp stop the wanton destruction of our surround- 
ings ty.conserving our evaporating resources. ' 



/ • 



/ 



Amcrlcp was once a paradise of timberland and stream byt it is ^ying ... what man 
calls civilization always results in deserts ... each generation wastes a little more of 
^tfi^' future with greed and lust for riches in the present. 

Don Marquis 



In conclusion, it is our hope that after reading this report and coming to grips with both the ecological need 
and economic feasibility of a recycling program, prompt and effective steps will be taken to save our 
environment. ^ 

^ EXISTING MUNICIPAL RECYCLING PROGRAMS 

Her'npstead, New York 

/ ■ ; 

The town of Hempstead fn Long Island in New York State, instituted a mandatory program for the 
separation of nijwsprint from other solid waste in June of 1971. The town has 850,000 residents, a 123 
^quare_tR{Je area^-^d-a popufatiprniensitv^of 7^]^ square ttiile in~OYer^2O;00G dwelling units. _ 

Of the 850,000 Vesiden^^^pproximately 300^000 are under the direct jurisdiction of the Department of 
Sanitation, headed by Sanitation Commissioner William J. Landman. There are twenty-two incorporated 
villages which gi^vern their local affairs, accprding to the State Charter. The thirty-four unincorporated 
areas are ^governed by the corporate eptjty entitled the Town of Hempstead^nd are currently .involved in 

incorporated villages, though nothinected by this program, have 
>^f regional interests, bpth the incorporated and unincorporated 
areai are represented on the County Board of Supervisors by the town's Presiding Supervisor, Francis T. 
Purccll,^and Supervisor Alfonse M. D'Amato. 



^hel mandatory recycling program. The 
estab^ similar operations. Because 



In latiw 19^^0, an eight-week pilot program involving 2400 hdmes in Levittown, in ^ town of Hempstead, 
was org^rjized on a voluntary basis, the successful pilot program, with several nfece«ary changes, effected 
the establishment of a regular weekly collection of bundled and ti?d newspapers* The town of Hempstekd 
does noi Collect magazines, cardboard, or other such materials al^^with the newspaper because this mixed 
material a considerably less salvageable market value than pur^n^sprint and would adversely affect 
the economical balance^ of the program. \ 

\\\ 

It was recognized that the removal of newspaper from ^lid waste would represent a reduction of approx- 
imately ten pef^etU in the amount accumulated for ^disposal. A recycling program would not only reduce 
the amount of'soliawaste incinerated, but would also assist the town in its ecological efforts. The Depart- 
ment olr Saoitatron is also investigating the possibility of developing a disposal facility which wduld remove^ 
metal and glass from solid.waste prior to incineration. At present, residents of Hempstead are encouraged to 
bring aluminum cans and glass bottles to recycling centers which have been established') and which transport 
these materials to commercial recycling plants. 



The Division of Sanitation of the town of Hempstead developed the following five-point program to help 
solve the solid waste disposal problem: ^ ,^ . 

1 . establishment of weekly collections pf rfewsprint ' ' 

/ ■.. /' - 

2» the establishmentjof recycling depots for aluminum cans and glass bottles 
3. the stimulation of industrial sources to utilize the recycled materially 
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4. the inclusion in future specifications, by the Purchasing Agent of the town of Hempstead, of the 
/ practical uses of recycled paper and other materials 

5. an amendment of the sanitation code of the town of Hempstead tojstablish a mandatory 
recycling program for its residents. 

Community interest in the program was established through the distribution of brochures to residents and 
extensive coverage by the newspapers and the major television network. The amendment to the sanitation 
code helped to publicize the town's efforts and also determined specific pre-collection practices. 

The town residents have responded with eighty percent cooperation under the mandated program.-Thc 
remaining twenty percent is collected by charitable organizations for fund-raising projecU, with a certain 
percentage lost to scavengers. Summonses have beenMssued to these scavenger^, who represent tire only 
problem detected in the program thus far. 



ERIC 



The newspaper collected brings the sum of $10.00 per ton plus savings of incineration costs at approxi- 
mately $9.00 per ton, as opposed to the cost of operating a vehicle at about $150.00 per day for manpower 
and equipment. A crew of three men and a truck require $115.00 per day for labor costs (including 
benefits), $10,00 per day fyr vehicle amortization costs (6 year-6day week), and $25.00 per day for vehicle 
operational costs. Each vehicle collects eight to ten tons of paper per^day. 

The sale of the recycled newspaper does, therefore; cover^the costs of the operation. Collection of paper 
occurs on the same day as regular refuse collection, ahd has not caused the need for additional collection 
personnel. 

Five of the towrt's ^ghty compaction trucks are used in the -recycling program. The average truck makes 
two load^s per day of appro)^imatef^(^fivejtons each. There has been no damage done to the trucks because of 
^Ithe type'of load or weight of the paper carried. To avoid additional han^ng costs, the paper is delivered by 
the pick-up^hicles directly to the outlet, where it \y.eighed. The town of Hempstead has developed a 
dependable Wrket of several hundred tons of paper per week,^and there is even a demand from the disposal 
facilities for more paper. i ^ ^ . 

More than 75,000 households contribute to the weekly collection of separately bundled and tied newsprint 
which totals 180 to 250 tons of newsp^pe^ each week. Because the recycling program is basically selfl 
sustaining, there is no anticipated change in the collection fee assessed each homeowner. The funds receivedj 
from this project are used toward operating costs in the next budget year. 

^WestOrange, New Jersey ' 

The West Orange Recycling Program had its beginning in a chapter of the Anti-Pollution Reclamation 
Center, which involved.4)ersons of high school age* The pilot program which resulted, used the curbside 
pick-up met^dd. This program lasted for one year and involved five hundred to six hundred homes. The 
information was distributed from door to door and the refuse was picked up by scavengers in town tfucks 
and taken to the paper mill. However,'the program had to be discontinued because the trucks were needed 
in times of snow to serve the community. 

Since the pilot program was fairly successful, the idea and enthusiasm remained. Needed to back the 
^ program was the support of a strong mayor-council system, the town paper, a volunteer system already at 
work and paid people going doof to door with information. After obtaining these essentials,Uhe coor- 
dinator discussed with the town mayor and council the fund^ needed, which were granted. 
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The goal of the project was not to rnake a profit but to tower the garbage contract by the new method of 
. collection. Tijg contract, as it stood, was $450,000; by 1975 it is hoped that a cutback of $200,000 will 
have been made. ' ^ ^ ' 

The project itself served approximately 4600 families living in primarily single family residential areas. 
Apartments were not serviced because of the lack of space and storage, although preparations are being 
made to include them in the prograrp.'in^ditior;, schools in West Orange have two receptacles in every 
classroom with pick-up once a week. 7 . , 

People involved in the project are informed of pick-ups by door-to-door workers who are pai^$3.2S per 
hour. In residential areas, pick-up is generally every three wepks while in places that lack storage space, it is 
evfiry two wee.ks. Included in the pick-up are-brdwn and green glass with aluminum rings removed, news- 
paper, paper, cardboard, magazines, and other forms of refuse with the exception of plastic. Fof the average 
family, it takes approximately five minutes a day to separate the glass and pack paper. 

Used in the pick-up are two trucks: one twenty-foot and one twelve-foot truck. TJiey are operated by a 
scavenger who is hired by the town and receded the mpney. (During heavy precipitation^ -Muse is not 
collected.) From these trucks, the garbage is' loaded on a thirty-five foot trailer and ..is taken to the 
Whlppany Paper^Board. The garbage consists of: 50 percent newspaper, 25 percent glass, and 25 percent 
recyclable material. ^ \ 

Due to the worldwide shortage of paper, there is increased need for recycled goods,-^d most newspapers 
and paper companies are ready and willing to support projects such as the one in W^sK)range. Therefore, 
the town or scavenger would benjfit by this method of collection of refuse. The folfowing results indicate 
the profit reaped: " 

1 1 cent per pound of glass 

^ , 25 cents per pound of newspaper and other papers 

$10-^5 per day after all isadd^d up 

,* Abington Township, Pennsylvania 

Abington Township, Pennsylvania, a suburb of^hiladelpWa, has recently embarked on an unusual program 
to ease environmental problems by decreasing its contribuMpn to solid waste pollution. This community of 
approximately 64,000 residents has begun a township spb'nsored clear glass recycling program, utilizing 
regular curbside pickups. ' ' ' 

Recycling was first begun in Abington Township as a purely volunteer effort. A local environmental group 
was instrumental in establishing a Glass Redemption Center which started operation in March of 1971. It 
accepted clear, brown, krtd greeaglass. 

• • . . ^ \ 

It was soon realized that the Redemption Center, like many others, was an inefficient method of dealing 
with the solid waste problem. ) 

Only a small percentage of the township's glass waste was brought to the Center. The Township Board of 
Commissioners was urged to investigate the possibility of a township-wide curbsjde collection of clear glass. 
The first step was a pilot program to test its feasibility. An area of the township consisting of 550 homes was 
selected for the project. Two clear glass collections, two weeks apart, were scheduled for the pilot area. 
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A mailing was sent to^ each home several weeks before tne first pick-up date. This was followed by flyers, 
distributed door-io-door, reminding residents to put out their glass and instructioi)s on how to prepare itr^ 
The distribution of flyers was repeated before the second collection to remind residents. 

Due to the short notice given residents, the tonnage of glass collected was relatively low. More innportan^f 
however, was the participation of close to fifty p^ccnt of the pilot homes in at least one of the collections. 
Considering the difficulties of informing residents and altering long-standing habits, the success of the pilot 
project was considered sufficient to warrant careful consideration of a township-wide progtam. 

After extensive di^scussion between the Township Board of Commissioners, the township -EnvironmenUl 
Committee and a local environmental group, the Corhmissioners approved a schedule of curbside glass 
collections starting in May of 1^72.* 

A massive educational effort was necessary to inform township residents about the new collection dates. All 
inforr|>ation regarding refuse collection was included in the official township calendar which had already 
been mailed toalf homes. Thexost of an additional mailing was considered prohibitive, so local newspapers, 
radio coverage, /lyers and posters were used to reaoi ihe/eside^. (This year's information on dates for 
collection, was included on the town calendar.) The project also received the assistance of churches, schools, 
' merchants andbtfier community groups. 

The collection began in May of 1972 and averaged one pickup a month for the remainder of that year. In 
^973 an improved schedule was developed and included a regular monthly collection day. 



The Township's regular compactor trash collectign trucks were used for the clear glass colijections. The glass 
was brought to the Public AVorks yard Where it was dumped on an area black-topped specifically for the 
glass. Although the purchase of special glass crushing machinery had been consider^^ it was determined^ 
that the most efficient method of crushing large quantfties of glass would be to drive a caterpillar-treaded 
bulldozer back and forth over the^iles of glass. This proved to be a most expedient method as at least fifty 
tons of glass were crushed within an hour. 

The crashed glass is loaded into a large open-bed tractor-trailer which holds approximately twenty to 
twenty-two tons, and is transported to the Owens-lllinlSIs Glass Company in Bridgeton, New Jersey, approx- 
imately 90 miles awV. Owens-Illinois pays $20 pier ton for the gl^ss. Township-owned equipment and 
regular department employees are used for the entire operation and the glass is taken to the glass company 
at the tovyriship's ^nvenience. . . 

\ ' ^ , - ^ 

The trash collection system formerly in use in Abington Township cpnsfsted of twice-weekly collections of 
combustible and bi-vveekly colleclfon^^-df nop-combustible material. In June of 1972, the town^iip incinera- 
tor was closed down andjhe t6Wnshlp now sends all of its solid waste to the Montgomery County Sanitary 
Landfill. As of January, t973, residents could.combine combustible and non-combustible material was then 
utilized for the collections of clear glass and newspapers. 

Abington Township received ^20 per ton for the glass it collects. In addition, there are financial savings 
which must be includ^ in any cost-revenue calculations. The Township pays Montgomery County $6.00 
for every ton of solid waste which is deposited in the landfill. Therefore, each ton of glass separated out for 
recycling is worth a total of $26.00 a ton. ' - - ^ 
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The largest cost item is operating eipei^ for the^f^ection trucks^ This cost h based on an hourly rate 
with an average collecticJn time^f five hours and includes gasoljpre, tires, depreciation, maintenance and 
insurance. The average monthly^-cost for o^>erating ex^nses for jH trucks was $135.21 per month. 

Labor costs might have addwf substantially tq (his figune/but Abington's payment system precludes this 
additional cost Public HeaHh Department employes who handle collections are paid for a five-day, 
4(yhouT week and operate on a special irjcentive sy^m. If they complete their assignments in less than the 
eight hour work schedule, they are free" to leaye/without loss of pay. As.afI of the collections in 1972 were 
completed during regular working hours witir lo additional employees, out-of-pocket labor costs in this 
program were zero. ^ - ' — ^ 

The total amount of clear glass colle^d in the seven collections in tKe year 1972, was 194 tons. This 
resulted in revenue of $3,880 and landfill savings of $H364 or a total of $5,044. Deducting operating 
expenses, the net result to the township vos $4,097.53, 

In the year 1973: V 





, TONS 


/ 

REVENUE 


$6/r SAVINGS !N 
DISPOSAL COSTS 




Clear Glass 


377 @ $^07t 


$ 7,540 


$2,262 - 




Newspaper ^ 


200@$12/T 
53@$14/T 


, 2,4pO 
'742 


^ 1,518 




Total 


630 


$10,682- 


/ $3,780 





jAccording to the Refuse Department in its monthly reportsJthe number of collection days, number of 
man hours and the number of truck hours has been the same of less than in 1972.) 

Had it been necessary to ii^clude iabor costs the following figunb refiect estimated costs for Abington: 

* Zcollectors @ $3.54/hour plus 16% fringe benefits 
1 driver @ $3.76/hour plus 16% fring? benefits 

* 

The total cost per truck/hour would be $12.57. Figuring 11 trucks operating for 5 hours each," total labor 
costs per monthly collection would be $69135. This would bring the total monthly collection costs 
including labor to $826.56. 

in addition to the clear glass collection, Abington will also begin a monthly newspaper collection, while 
brown and green glass will continue to be accepted at the Redemption Center on a volunteer basis. 

Th^ participation figure for, glass pickup is 31 percent and is growing. (CoJIection is still voluntary.) 
Newspaper participation is 20 percent (not including the Boy Scouts, etc. who pick up 100 tons a month, or 
the scavengers). They^ anticipate growing cortimunity participation and a reduction of solid waste sent to 
the landfifl plus a substantial dollar firofit for the Township. 
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Highlights of Recycling in Abington, Pa. 

1. ■ The program saves landflllipace and landfill costs of $6.0Q/per ton, 

2. The Township received $12.00 a ton for paper and $20.00 a ton for glass. 

3. Voluntary collection at a central center was unsuccessful but curbside pickup has enjoyed great 
success. 

4. <3lass must be crushed in Abington, but it is done cMeapiy and efficiently by a caierpiUar tractor. 

Allentown,yPennsylvania 

The (^ity of Allentown began its trial newspaper reoVcling progr|m in September, 1972, with approximately 
2,000 homes in the west en<i of the City. The residents were asked to tie their used newspapers into bundles 
and put them at the curbside once a week <jn regular garbage collection night. They also asked that 
magazines be eliminated from these bundles. 

The cooperation from residents in the test area was Excellent and was therefore expanded to cover the 
entire city in January of 1973. The prograin was initially recommended by the City's Ecology Advisory 
^Committee, composed of representatives of me Mayor-% administration, 

A poster campaign was conducted prior jfo the start of the city-wide prograrn. Students from area high 
schools visited businesses in the city ana asked each proprietor if they would display %"Save a Bundle" 
poster somewhere in their establishments. The response from the business people was excellent, 

All^ntown's newspaper recycling program is tied into the garbage collection progi^m. The city uses the 
service of a private contractor for the newspaper pickup. He is under contract to the City of Allentown for 
$1,050 per month to provide one pick-up at every resicjfi»ti«il home in Allentown, approximately 28,000 
stops. This base cost includes transportation of the material to a scrap yard in Allentown. The contractor 
uses both separate trucks and racks like those used in the Madison^ )Visconsin program on the regular 
garbage trucks to handle the pickup. ^ 

The City has been averaging about 10 tons of newspaper collected each week since the beginning of the 
city-wide program. The salvage value of the newspaper is $15 per ton. The response from residents is 
reported to be declining. Part of the problem may be blamed on scavenging. The city is currently imple- 
menting legislation which may help to alleviate the problem. ' , . ' 

■/ Clifton, New fersey - 

The City of Clifton passed its first ordinance concerning newspaper separation and collection on January 3, 
1974. The program goes into its demonstration period for four months^to begin on Mar^h 1, 1974. Certain 
regulations were set up concerning the scparatj^n of the newspapers: us^d newspapers are to be separated 
from garbage and trash; tied in packages not exceeding fifty (50) pounds; and placed at the cyrb fv 
collection on designated days. As a deterrent to scavengers, the newspapers become the property of the 
City^ and anyone caught with the papers without authorization will be punished accordingly,. 
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The program fbc -Clifton has been mandatory with' a strict enforcement. Any person, firm or corporation 
who violates or neglects to comply with the program shall be punished by a fme not to exceedthe amount 
of $200. . ' ^ 

All newspapers are to be placed at the curb for pickup by a private contractor selected by the City by a 
method of bidding. The City furnishes, at its own expense, a person to act as a helper and to maintain a log 
to record pertinent details of th^emoostralion period. The newspapers are to be brought to the con- 
tractor's plant for weighing, ppcessing, baling and shipment to a local recycling mill for conversion into 
newsprint. The revenues derivecffrompthis process will become property of the contractor, ^ 

The^ contractor is aW responsible for the provision of a' "Dinosaur" type roll-off container of 30 cubic 
yards to be placed at two locations designated by the City. The contractor is responsible for the delivery 
and removal at ffo cost to the City during the term of the contract. The City is responsible for the proper 
supervision and security at the stajtions to insure that only used newspaper is deposited, and that the units 
are protected against vandalism, fire and pilferage. Upon removal the contents are to be treated the same as 
the curbside materials, including a log on the quantity and time period to ftTT the' container. 

There js ^\direct payment expense to the City durjng the entire demonstration period; nor is there any 
payment to the City for any paper collected other than that amount stated in the bid proposal. 



Newspapers are to be collected twice a month for every dwelling unit in the City on regular garbage 
collection days. The City, in an effort to prevent the breakdown of the program, shall, to the" best of its 
'enforcement ability, prevent curBside pilfSrage by night scavengers. 

The contractor is responsible for the promotion of the program by the means of the daily newspaper 
covering most of the City, and for the distribution of schedules, ^yers, press releases, assembly programs, 
information handouts and notices, . . , , 

" ■ ; . <- ' ' 

FullertonrtCalrfornia ' / ' . 

^ • ^ ' . * i 

In October of 1973, the city council of Fullerton, California established a voluntary recycling program. The 
program was made voluntary because of concerns about enforcement and the physical segregation problems 
at apartment complexes, and becauseK wouhi not interfere' with fund-rais^ng projects of charitable organiz- 
ations, . - - ^ 

- ^ ■ - - ■ • ■ ■ ' ' iT 

The City Adnyhistrator, Willfam F. Lornett, was advised by the city council to advertise forproposalsnrom 
companies which would accept an initial one-year contract to undertalfe the curbside pickup of bundled 
and tied iievyspaper, in accordance with the City's regular r'butes and schedules for refuse pickup. The 
proposal was to state the price per ton to be paid and the frequency of pickup. 'Six proposals were received, 
the most attractive from Golden West Paper Fiber of Orange. This company would pay $5.00 per ton for 
the newspaper based on public scale weight certificates, $7.00 per ton over 100 tons per months, and woufd 
make a; once*a-mo nth curbside pickup. ^ ^' 

*/'..* ^ ^ . 

The (jbntract made with Golden West Paper Fiber of Orange co;itained the; following specifics of service: (1 ) 
. once-a-month service coinciding with the City's regular routes and days; (2) a one-year term with a two-year 
renewal option wjth a 60-day termination notice prior to expiration of the first year; (3} price re-negotia- 
tion, based on cost factors and market fluctuatiorts, after oneyear; '(4) the appearance and operation of the 
collection vehicjes; (5) the contractor's telephone complaint processing and field follow-up service and; (6) 
the payment schedule^. 
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The regular refuse collection Contractor for Fullerton had not shown interest in undertaking the newspaper 
pickup, and he reiinquisjied his rights to the separately bundled newspaper because it decreased the' amount 
of his pickup. The residents were asked to bundle and tie their newspapers, or to place them in a receptacle 

.marked ''Newspapers.!' Some scavengers were found to be picking up newspapers which were placed 
curbside, and the Fullerton police were directed to cite such violators. Some of the newspaper bundles were 
not picked up during the initiation of the program, but this problem has now been solved, as the contractor 

' has leamed^the routes, . ^ 

* > 

Fullerton's 90,000 population generates 17 tons of newsprint daily, but much of this amount will never 
re^ch the recycling program because nevj^paper/is not segregated from otheP solid waste in the many 
apartment complexes in the City, A pilot ptog^ is currently being run at one apartment unit, in which 
two bins, one for reiuse, and one for newspapWs, are used. 

The voluntary recycling program in Fullerton was begun because of its ecological benefits, and because of 
its expected financial success at the market price for newsprint. Recycled paper requires less power to 
produce than the virgin product. It is estimated that three typical size trees must be used to make the 
equivalent paper pulp produced by five tons of the recycled product. Current indications are that news- 
paper will resell at a higher level for some time, Fullerton's income for its first quarter under the program 
was $9^.00, This amount exceeded the initial cost of advertising the program through the use of the 
newspapers. The city council and residents of Fullerton seem to be pleased with their voluntary newspaper 
recycling program, . " ' 



Greenbel^t, Maryland 

Greenbejt operates on a mandatory system' of nev^spaper collection and separation from other household 
refuse, When.the program was instituted, the Ci^was already providing a voluntary program of newspaper 
collection that was costing more than double the revenues received from^the sale of the paper. One problem 
with the voluntary program was that it was undertaken over and^ove the re gu lar refuse collection 
program, thus necessitating additional.use of Public Works Departfnent laborers and4quipment, , 

i - • w 

By instituting a mandatory paper collection as part of the City's regular refuse service, they were about to 
cut back on the level of services' performed without an increase in collection costs. The result was an 
increase in its refuse collection revenues through the sale of newspapers without increasing labor or ecjuip- 
ment for paper recycling. The mandatory separation of newspapers resulted in a substantial cost benefit to 
the City, , ' " * 

Greeribelt's population is over 1&,000, but the refuse collection service is offered only to about 9,000 
residents. It is financed quarterly by a service charge. Private scavengers service most of the apartments in 
the City. The City services about 2,500 dwelling units, of which 1,600 are clustered town houses, 600 are 
single family houses, and the rest are apartments. All refuse collection is door-to-door. The Citj^offers the 
collection service three times a week, the service 'tharges of which have been less than the Cost paid by 
many people-for once a week curbsidd^ pickup. This is due to the modest landfill costs, -^-r^ 

Greenbelt and the town of College Park share a landfill located about a r^\e fro^ the City. Operating costs 
are minirpal, and the land has been offered at virtually no cost. It has been estimated that the newspaper 
collection in the mandatory program constitutes more than 20 percent of the.household trash collected. 
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When the mandatory program was instituted, one of the three regular trash pickups was eliminated and 
newspaper was picked up instead. Re'sidents were told to place XfieiT used newspapers, either bagged or 
bundled, next to their regular trash containers. The papers are sold to a scrap salvage firm located choser.to 
the City than the landfill location. The disposal costs are minimal and they get paid for what theyiaispose 
of. The end result is a reduction in the cost of refuse collections and an increase in^the quantity of 
newspapers recycled. . ■ * ' ^ 

Prior to adopting the ordinance that required the mandatory program, residents views were solicited in two 
forms: A letter was mailed to al^ refuse customers advising them that a mandatory program was under ^ 
consideration. The results were split as far as favoring and opposing a mandatory program. A random 
telephone survey was also conducted, whiah indicated a favorable response to the proposed program. 

Before the mandatory program, thirty-four tons per month were collected; under the mandatory program 
fifty-nine tons per month are collected, a 73 percent increase. When the program b^gan they were receiving 
$6.00 per ton, which has now increased to $15.00 per ton. Under the old system; the estimated costs wer-e 
about $28.00 per ton; now theNcost is about $35.00 per ton.^ince they now r^aieive $15.00 per ton, the net 
cost is $20.00. The savings of landfill is about $3.00 per tolj, reducing the ;>^cost to $17.00. It is cheaper, 
therefore, to recycle than to landfill, " ^ 



The possifiJ^ pitfalls of the m;lndatory system are that the demand for recycled newsprint is not stable^ but 
limitedH^II cities followed Greenbelt's example the bottom would fall out of the market and the profit 
would vanii 



Irvington, New jersey 



Orf^pril 14, 197fi, Councilman Skirbst submitted Ordinance MC 2252 for its first reading at a meeting of 
the cbiiqqil of theXTown of Irvington. This ordinance was to amend sections of the Irvington town code 
which deattxith coNection and removal of garbage. ^ ^ 



Specifically, the 



:h 



1. Garbage such 
is to be placed in 
Director of Public 



nee provided for the followiirg: ^ . 

aper, wood articles, old shoes, cardboard or other refuse or rubbish that will burn" 
J watertight metal can or placed at the curb for collection on days chosen by the 
arks. 



2. All paper, except newspapers and excelsior, is to be put in paper bags or tied Into bundles before 
placing in the metal O^n; or it may also be placed in plastic bags, properly tied and r\oi exceeding 
tijirty pounds. 



3. "Newspapers are to be buAfiled and tied in packages not over frfty pounds and placed separately at curbf 
for collection. 



4. 



Cartons, corrugated boxes ^nd containers are to D^^ttened, bundled, tied, and, placed at curb for 
collection, \ \ i 



The Council^«ted the ordinance at this first reading. It was ^^opted^on the second reading after the^ 
hearing on ^^^K^f with five Counailmen voting for, one against, ano^Gme abstaining. It was submitted and 
approved by Harry StevensonUhe following day. As was provided^by law, the Ordinance ^went into 

effect gpon passage. 
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To indicate the outcome of this ecological effort, the following is from the annUal report by the Sanitation 
Division of the Department of Public Works in Irvington for 1972. v 

During the year 1972, the Sanitation Division (consisting of thirty-five permanent ^ 
employees) made 5,708 trips to the Kearny Dumps. The est'iO>atfid>ggber^o'f cubic 
yards of disposal material yas 1 13,610 cubic yards or an estimated tons. 

This work was accomplished through the use of our own equipment consisting of 
thirteen refuse packers/ one pickup trutk and' two dump trucks. 



West Hartford, Connecticut 

The town of West Hartford provides four recycling endeavors. Included in these programs is one for 
recycling of paper. This .program is the most popular, and involves a house-to-house collection of news- 
paper. The Town Council adopted an ordinance requiring all residents to separate newspapers frona the 
Town-approved containers for storage of garbage." 

Thisjjrogram has been in opdVation since March Qf 1971. They are now averaging about 50 tons of 
newspaper per week. These are taken tp^ a d^ler inUartford and sold for a low of $3.00^nd a high of 
$10.00 per ton. " • f ' ^ ; \ 

The Town is receiving about 25 percent participation of the homeowners in this program and hopes to 
increase it to 50 percent by a series of media coverages. \. 

V 

* 

j • ^ Millburn, New Jerseys ^ 

The Towrjship of Millburn is like other area municipalities in their pickup and disposal of waste paper. 
Giant bin!f are located in the town's garage yard where residents can bring paper, glass and aluminum. These 
items are/then taken care of by the town. \ / ^ 

In addrtion, a contriacted paper dealer collects paper at the cjjrb once a month (at an average of 60 tons per, 
pickup. ' ^ ' ' \ ^ 

' , POTENTIAL MARKETS ^ 

^ \ Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Company, Inc., • 

Thatcher Glass Mahi/facturing Company^Jnc, l^ted on Washington S^n^t in Wharton, could be a signifi- 
cant tool in a recyc^ng program if utilize^roperly as well as creativeYy, / 

This company opens at 8:30 in the mt^nin^ untjl 4:(M in the afternoonVreceiving truckloads of glass from 
individual citizens on weekend^ froni 9:00 in the morning tilfhOO in the afternoon. Hoppers are placed 
outside the gate for all individual donatio^rs; no money is paid for these. 

. ^ '■ 




Discussion with a representative from personnel revealed that the company pays 1 cent per poupd. It will 
accept clean amber or clear glass. Labels may be present. However, bottles with rings, metal, or Aluminum 
foil are de^nred unacceptable. It is suggested that a town dump truck be used to transport th^ glass. %e 
vehicle must be weighed twice, first when empty (possibly by Rutan Coal and Oil Company bn Blackwell 
Street in Dover), second when. full. 



^ ' Whippany Pa^er Boal-d 

The Township of ParsFppany may contract dirdctly v 
paper (preferably newspaper or cardboard). 



\ih ^he 



Whippany Paper Board for the recycling of 
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The Paper Board' will pay $17.00 per ton of newspaper tibdjn bundles and placed at one designated point 
in the Township. Whippany Paper Board will pay $28.00 per ton of newspaper tied^in bundles and delivered 
to the mill. > 

Parsippany could have either of two basic programs. One is voluntary where tlie township provides a 
container for citizens to drpp off newspapers. Whippany Paper Boajd would then provide the trucks to take 
, the paper to the mill. \ ■ 

The other is mandatory for which a law or ordinance must be passed. Citizens^would tie up their paper and 
leave it on the curbside for the Township to pick up and deliver to the mill weekly. 

o 

- . . • 

RECYCLING PROGRAM FOR PARSIPPANY 

■ ( 

In our opinion, the preceding reports demonstrate the economic feasibility of municipal curbside pickup of 
recyclable materials. The prograrp in Parsippany, however, would be influenced by thesj^ ^ctorS^. 

Population density - The sprawling^size of Parsippany, with large distances between many housing clusters 
(e.g. Puddingstone and Rainbow Lakes sections) could hinder the collection of recyclable materials. How- 
ever, a tovynship very similar to ours, Abington, Pennsylvania, has had a successful program despite this , 
difficulty. According to the Director of the West Orange Department of Waste, the major factor is the 
distance between individual residences, which is not afSbblem of Parsippany. ^ 

Price and Demand - Parsippany is uniquely located, for it possesses immediate proximity to both paper 
aid glass companies. Furthermore, the price paid for these materials in our area is either at or above the 
Rational average. The Whippany Paper Board Company for example, has offered $28.00 per ton for 
recycled paper, a figure higher than any other price encountered in our research. ^ 

Population Participation - Our survey has conclude^! that the population of Parsippany i^ eager to partici- 
pate in a recycling program of this type. Experts on recycling in||vcate that 50* percent participation is a^ 
worthwhile goal in recycling. Our sur\^ey projects our participatioifl^ure at close to 85 percent. ^ 

Should Parsippany institute a voluntary or mandatory program? c 
Voluntary public participation in a used newspaper collection program can only prove successful if the ^ 
public's enthusiasm is kept high by support from the media and various community groups dedicated to 
environmental improvennent. Municipal Ordinances which require separate newspaper collection and, forbid 
Such collection by non-authorized scavengers will result in higher returns, but these require public support, 
pur research indicates that this type of program supported by an ordinance would be desirable. Samples of 
^standard ordinances, n^andating separation and prohibiting unauthorized pickups, can be found at^the end 
pf this report^ ** , , 
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Collection Techniques - Jwo proven methods of separate newspaper collection are in use in^mmunUY 
progrannssuch--aV we propose. , * ^ . 

A. I(ack systenis - Newspapers aire" tied into ^unc|les by the householder and placed with, but 
. feeparate from, refuse for municipal collection. ThiS|may vary if trallh pickups are specified 

ror curbside°or backyards. Some'muniqipalities provide residents with separate containers 
in which newspapers are saved and placed at the collection site. The newspaper buncJIes are 
picked up on regular collection days and placed-^in separate racks attached under or behind' 
the compactor truck. Where'^collections are made on both sides of the street ^^multa- 
^ r ' neously^acks are located on both sides of the truck. In cases where racks become filled 

-before the truck itself is completely filled, the newspaper can be tra>isferred to dump bins 
. or vans located in the collection area. Otherwise, the newspaper is unloaded into separate 
vans at the same lefuse depot where the truck is unloaded. At the conclusion of the daily, 
collection, ail newspapers are unloaded into a larger truck, van, or baler, depending on the 
, available equipment, and delivered to the newspaper contractor at a designated and central 
location. r • ♦ 

B. Separate truck - So^e^cdmmuniti^ prefer to designate separate trucLfCr used^news- 
paper collection. This permits, the use of municipal crews with vehicles vvRbh* are already 

V at hand. It also means that 'schedules for newspaper pickups can be less frequent or ^ 

different than regular tra^h collections. A collection eyery two weeks-is suggested. In a 
typical situation, a three mart' crew irtcluding the truck driver, collects newspapers from 
; l?oth sides of the street. Resident responsibility for serration and faundiing remai.ns the 

I same. Because no trash cans need^be returned to the curbsid«^the newspaper is transferred 

to the contractor's larger truck orrolloff container. These two types of pickup operations 
are used by:^ \ ' ^ 

1) Municipally operated programs * 

y 2) Community-wide newspaper pickups handled by private firms under contract'to the 
municipality for reYuse collection 

3) Prfvatc contractors retained only forseparate collections. * ^ 

The Inuitute -class feels it lacks the expertise to make a recommendation as to the specific typ^ of program^ 
be instituted in Parsippany. The town council and Department of Public Works should .examine thg ^ 
alternatives and decide which is most'appropriate for th^ Town of Parsippany. Under the sp'on^sorship of 
^1r. Auerbach's office, we are, however^' instituting a pilot program of paper^recycling in portions of^ 
Parsippany. This program, outlined in the next section, shoQid provide much gf the data needed to 
determine the overall prog 

PLANS Fpi^ PAPER RECYqtING PILOT PROGRAiyi , • 

I.^Site: The areas known as Glacier Hills, Glacier Hills Estates and Sedgefield containing approximately 
500 homes. * • 

.Analysis: Portions of this area^have already participated in this type of program, so a good response is 
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2, Method of Collection: Collectjorl v/\\\j6e handled by |he Department of Public Works and vyill take 
place on alternating Wednesdays beginning May 8, 1974,:and contir^^ for .a period 6f six 'months. 
(13 collections) May 8, 22; june 5, 19; july 5,17, 31; August 14, 2^September 11, 25; October 9, 

. 23.' ^ \ ' ' ^ r . ' ' ; 

Analysis^ This method of collection i/uneconomicaf wh^n compared to oth^possibiHtS^ yet it will 
fulfill tfie purpose^of the pilot program - to gauge citizen participation. 

J Collection Details: > . . ^ ^ 



A. Newspapers will b^^bendled, firmly tied^(with string or cord)* arid placed at the cujjb by tht 
homeovyners. 5 *• . , * 

B. Cardboard-(paperboard) and"magazines will also be accepted when securely tied. ^ 
e.. In case of drizzle or light snow, paper should be covered. If the rain is persistent,, paper shoyW be 

held for next collection day. ^ • 

D. If residents wish to donate their paper to charitable organizations, they will be p^itted to do 
"\ so. " ^4 . \ ^^^^ » 

' E. \ Whippany Paper Board Company, will pay. $2^00 per ton for paper of this type if delivered by ♦ 



the town 



Analysis: A jtudy of municipalities wit-h progrinis of this type revealed th^itl ^ 

■ ' • \ - \ ' • , * 

' * . 1) Residents accumulate large amounts of paper in a fairly short period of time^, 

^ The price paid for paper is at an atl timeihigh. Therefore, it wouM be economically advisable 

to limit our program* to paper recycling-at this time, . - . , 

I -3^ A survey of areas with paper recycling prpgrams pointed to a high rate of scavenging. The 
^ ' Police Department stTputdblalerted'to this RQ^bil^ [ ^ 

'4) Delivery: The Parsippany-Troy Hills Departnie?!t of Public^Wbrks has volunteered to pro- 
^ ' vide delivery of papef to the'Whippany ^per Board Confjpany. 

5) publicity: The progranv wiij be announced at a public meeting on recycling to be held at the 
Parsippariy Hills High School auditorium on April 11, 1974. The Polityial Institute will 
/ ^ cond&ct a door-to-door~ campaign to alert residents oo the program. A backup telephone 

campaign .^will also- be utiliz^. The town will be responsible for thejrinting of notices 
'concerning Cbllectjon' details to be distributed (a) by t.he Institute, (b) via town mailings, 
an(i(c) in the sch'odl^s. The tov/n will also print a small number of posters for display in the 
schools and .in other public places. * ' . » ' 



SURVEY IN PARSIPPANY 



In order to get a true appraisal of how the constituents of Parsipffany l^eel about a paper recycling program, 
a survey was takfep of 5 percent of the registered yMers. The sur\aey consisted of four qliestions, with the 
fipal^qMest^on th? most, important. The 'resuLs intiicate 'that the Jown is^^verly in favor bf^ PAPE^ 
RECYCLING. ^ / . " ^ . * , : • ' ^ 

Fi^ percent of the r^gisteied voters.were picked for the survey. Thij was executed by separatingflthfi38 



i^'ng districts in haff and then randomly selecting 5 percent of t1ie voters Irrtfach^tJistrict/The rationale for 
_Jng all voting districts, was to insure equal representation from all, geographic regionsUfirtlje ToWhship.- 
^rom the viewpoint of the Institute tlTis i^the mo's^ equitable form of survey possible m ParsippanV, 
reaching 'all econ3mjc^ncl geographic centers./ *. , • , • "^^^^ ' ' 



vo 
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The survey wa^execute^ over the telephone "betweei^ 7:00 and 9:00 p.m. Each caller was given fo 
questions to ask and instructed to use an objective style in questioning so as not to detract from the 
Credibility of the survey. Tli^jfoi^r questions developed foi^the survey were: . • ^ 



•1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 



Po you'feei that there is a paper shortage in the country? 
Ho.w do you dispose of your paper products? \ 
Are you^vHd^ng to separSle paper products from your normal garbag/? 



Do you think the Township should provide for the special collection jpf paper products other 
than the weekly garl)age collection?, V ^ 



Each question required a simple "yes" dr "no" answer except niipiber two, which was broken down Into 
three parts. The fourth questio;i was the most important, with t^fe-other three as ''leackupl"!^ it. However, 
the first three did serve to. indicate the people's opirjjons on papeVdispcrsai in general, T^^urveyors did' 
everything possible to ifisure that their questioning was^ objective, ytHS keeping its credibility at a high 
standard. , A ' ^' 

The results of the survey clearly ihow that the citizens of Parsippanware- m favor^, of a curbsid^^jper 
, recycling project. In response .to questionji^ t^iere^ was a paper shorta^ 

wihile 43 peixer^tjlid-j^otr-Wh^f^^ thdy disposed of their, paper yastes, 45 percent throw* papeK 

avrayr2675 percent save and donate it't ancJ 31 .5 percent do both. 'Ninetynhree and one-half percent are 
■ willfng to separate their paper**prSt^rcts,. \9hile only 6^^ percent are not. the fourth ^nd mostjeveafmg 
question showed that 89 percent of those polled "believe that the Township should provide for the special 
collection of paper"; howe^er^Vl -percent did not. Most of the peo^We, surveyed would not be ih .favor qf 
ihe project if it would costJhem m6r^ money. While^mos^ ii^eople seemt wiJI^Tng to separate paper from 
garbage, in reality this may not work. Therefore, we suggest tf\at a pilot program^t)e run in order to show 
the overafl types of cooperation a program such^as this can expect. The end product of the survey shows 
that many people are in favor of a m^'n^ted collectfon and recycling of paper (89 percent). With continued 
support it will run efficiently. \ * ^ 



PILOT PROGRAM IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 



The initial purpose of the high* school pilot pro^jjam for the collection of, waste materials ^s to learn 
approximately 4iow much* paper ^^^ accuqiulated in a*normal schoofday ^nd to decide whethenetr not ^ 
recycling'prQgram would feasible in a classfoom situation. * ' ' ' \ 

Thi^ experiment ran ^or one schp^ol day. and was limited to eight classrooms, each from a major area of 
study,.and to the school's main office. The schedulfe^ date for the project was' March 20^ 1974, and teachers 
and castodians were notified'beforehand of the ej^^eri^ient and'!asked not to disturb the ^aste receptacles. 
During the coutse of the six-hour day^TPproximately. twelve to fiTtQen pounds of refuse consisting mostly 
of paper ^rodbcts, west accumulated. Since there are roughty ninety classrooms in Parsippany Hjll5"ttTghr 
School, 'afvy where from 130 to 170*pounds.of waste material ar^ grc^ssed in z single day, about 750 pounds 
^per week. 

. The supervisors t)f Jhis program definftely feel that the results' qf the experiment clearly indicate a strong, 
.need for a new method dispo5al in our school systems, ^ecyiling of paper products would re'duce the 
amount of waste disposal every day, apd^ourd possibly (provide ^ mon^ary gain both for the community 
artd, for those invol^/Sd in the collection- As the.abqve ffguresxiemdnstrate, the public.schools are as good a 
place as^ry to begin such a massivC^d rewarding recycling effort jn (Virsippany. ^ 
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CONCLUSION 



The proposed recycling program^ for tJ^e town of Parsippany, New Jersey, resulted from extensive research 
on the many components of this necessary program, by the Institute for Political and Legal Education Class 
ot Parsippany Hills High School Many hour^ of work went into library research, personnel interviews, 

4edious surveys, and a paper collection driv« witffin the school. This investigation has made evident the fact 
th^rthe adop^tion^f a recycling-program would be beneficial to the town, bo^h economically and ecologjc- 

. atl!^, ^mdlh^t ttie residents^of Parsippany ace_oyerwhelmingly in favor of this typte of, project. The cdllabipra- 
tors oft.Jhis report hope that pur sincere effortsTiave not-been m vain, but th^tihe numerous merits of 
paper and'glass recycling, manifested in the report, will inclujde theToWn^f PaVsippany j6 take action 
toward the establishment.of a mandatory recycling program. ' f ^ .._ 

Economically, the proposed program Wou|d3yeUhe-t2^cpaye^^ money. On a nationwide basis, taxpa^^ 
pay on the average of $5tfpeijDiv^&Tnspo5eof wastes -t^dumping or burning. The Whippany Paper Board 
is willing to pavPai:&tppajiy>28 per ton of collected paper, which is ten to fifteen dollars more per ton than 
theapaowTf'p^drt^ towns as Hempstead, NtY., Madison, >^is^.,«^bington. Pa., and VVestOrange, NJ. 
:3S^£^-pap^i^nd glass irecycling prqgrams have achieved tremendous s^Uccess. Jhe recycling of ^lass bottles 
has also proved profitable, and Parsippany could^ceiye one cent per podn^/bf^lass from Thatcher Glass 
Conipany in Wharton^, N-J. Because the market price for both glasj and paper l^teaclily increasing, ^ 
recj/cling program ^ich would eventually include these two materials WQUl^l proye to bVeconomicady 
feasible, as^ell as ecologically beneficial. ^ ■ ^ ^ i 



P priTTgnth^nasT fpW decade^ we have learned tlTat 'we must think' ijot only about naturaF~resoT3rces as 
.material i!Ki|i{ie^, but alsbjabput the whole environment as a resotjrce that can be depleted or worsened by 
misuse. Onles^ .vye can find remedies, the quality of tff e for our, own and future'generations will be dulled 
and. diminished. A recycling prografn jn Parsippany may seemjike a small step ia solving our serious 
ecological problems, butUJs.^ necessary^e^ toward a cleaner, healthier, ah^i less abused environment 
whicj;j cannot be n^gi&£^aa^V^^ /» - - " 




/ 



KDH(^f)iCES 



|;^ollowing are tymcal^xarni5fes of /wo types of xpunipipajly used newspaper collection progframs. Although 
voluntary collec^on^ograms sonr>fetime^ork effective!;/, it is strongly recommended^tha/both ordinances 



be fenac^fed. Byepjh toWns wh 
5^^ity. 




'e vpJuritary collectiph is in effect, the second ordinance restricting scav- 



/. 




Skmple Ordinarfc^ to Promote Separation ' , , 

ctidn 2. section 13-28 of the , 'Town Cbdei^ hereby supplemented by adding the 

follWjng supsections; ' » , . ». ^ 

Section 4^28 (a) Garbage as defin^ in Section ^13-1 anc) pap^r (excluding Qewspapers), Wrap-' 
pingsyyard "^clippings, Jeaves, and sfmilaf material^.fnot exceeding thirty pounds in weight) may 
b/placed in^ durable plastic bags, properly tied, and placed^at^the curhfor coll^qn on the 
usual cojlectibif days designated by the Director of. Aiblic Works( > ^ 
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Section 13-28 (b) Newspai^ers. shall be securely bundled, tied in packages not exceeding fifty 
pounds, and placed separately at the curb for collection on days specified by the Director of 
Public Works under'rUles and regulations^ so prescribed. . 

Section 13-28 (c) Corrugated or cardboard boxes, cartons, and containers shall be flattened and 
securely bundled, tied, anV placed at the curb for colfectipn or\ the usual garbage collection 
day's designate by the Director of Public Works. ^ 

^ - ^ C 

Section 3. If^'any section, subsection, septence, clause or phrase of this Ordinance is held 
invalid by any Court of Competent Jurisdiction, such portions shall be deemed a separate and 
^^y_^istinc^ independent provision, and such holding shall not affect the validity of thle remain- 

» ina nnrfirkrtchui *i>U^ ^ - ^\ 'i 




Section 4. All ordinances incTparts of ordinances in conflict or inconsistent with the provisions, 
of this Ordinance areTterebyiepealed. ^ * ' * . v 

Section 5. This Ordinance sh^ll taHe effect upon passage and publication as provided by law. , 

Sample Ordinance to Restrict ^<|avenging , ^ ' 

128*^6. (a) Precollection practices iri^ollection districts ^ ^ 

Separation of refu^. Garbage, ashes, and any other kinds of refuse shall be placed and main- 
tained in separate containers excef>t t|iat refuse ip the foir^ of newspaper ^waste (discarded 
newsp?ipers) shall be placed and mainikined for pickup, collection, and recycling as hereinafter 

^provided. After adequate notice has been published, posted, and publicized for a respective 
collection district or particular collection area, it shall be mandatory for persons who are 
owners, lessees or dccupants of residential dwellings and persons hereinafter described in'fhe 
enumerated subdivision of th|s section, to separately, bui;^le newspapers for pickup, cojieaion, 
r^ycling'. S^j|d newspaper waSte sh^ll be compacted. and securely bundled, tied, and pacK)jd as 

:^hereinafter described in Subdivision (1) of this ^section. When r^se in the form of dis<farded 
newspaper is placed Within the vicinity of the curb for pickup, collettion, and recycling, it shall 
be'con?e property of p.P.W., and any person^ other than an owner, lessee, or occupant or 
representative -SKJM^.JJ/., oV a person acting on behalf of any religious, charitable, or ^eterans 
organization having a charities ^efeisti^ation number with a New. York ^tate Departrii^t of 
Social Services who^picks^up said refuse for his own use, shall be guilty of an infractiojl against 
this section. (Amended 5-4-71 by l.L. No. 45, 1971 , effective 5-10-71.) u : ' 



i CITY OF CLIf TON 
ORDINANCE NO. 419474 



AN ORDINANCE TO ESTABLISH A PROGRAM FOR THE COLLECTION OF USED NEWSPAPEkS 
FROM THE RESIDENCES OFjTHE CITY OF CLIFTON FOR RECYCLING PURPOSES: TO EMPOWER 
THE CITY MANAGER TO ADOPT AND PROMULGATE REASONABLE REGULATIONS THERE- 
FORE: AND TO FIX PENALTIES FOR THE VIOLATION THERE§F>^ ' • 

Whereas, conservation of recyclable materials has become an important public concern by reason of the 
growing problem-of solid waste disposal and'its impact on our environment. 

Whereas, there is an increasing necessity to conserve our natural re^urces; - - 

Whereas, the coliectiop of used newspapers for recycling purposes from the residences in the City of Clifton 
will, for the reasons hereinabove set forth, foster and promote the general public interest. 



NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT ORDAINED by the Municipal Council of the City of Clift- 



1. DEFINITIONS: 



A. 



(a) "Used Newspaper" the tern»-irijsed nwsaapers" as used herein shall be deemed to include 
paper of the, type commonly referred m/as newsprint and distributed as stated' intervals, 

, ' usually daily or weexly having-printetrthereon news and opinions and containing advertise- 
ments and other matters of public interest. Expressly excluded, hov^^evef^ af^ all magazines 
oj^other periodicals as well as all other paper products of any nature whatsoever. 

(b) "4)lid Waste" - ^he term "solid waste" as used herein shiw be deemed to include all 
garbage and rubbish -formerly placed at the curb' by the residents of the City pf Clffton fbr 
regular twice-weekly municipal coUectiorjX' ^ . / 

' On and after the date fixed and pronfujjgated by regulation i«\y^d by the City Manager pf the 
City^^bfjCiiffon irr accordance with the/^ms hereof. It shall be maftd^ry for all persons w^io are 
owR'Srs, lessees and occupants 'of rSsidentialdwellings in ^the CitW(pf Clifton to separate used 
newspapers from all other"s<ilid was<l pco'ducpd by any such residerns and^ separately bundle 
for pickUp, collection and recyclingj, * S . \ '\ 

•Said newspapersr shall be' compacted and. shall be tred ' securely' iq bundles nol^ceeding fifty 
pounds in weight with a rope. or cord sufficient^^in strength to facilitate handlingw'Such bundles 
shaJL%e placed sepafetely at *the curb fojvj^o I lection not earlier than 6:0Q g^f^;^n the day 
preceding'those day? losib^ designated f^Ptol.lection by the CFty^^^anager un^^r tifijilles and 
regUlatiorfs promulgaud In accorda&ce^with the terms hereof. . 

From the time of pjacement at the curp/by any resident of Used newspapers for collectton.bathe 
City of.Cnfton in accordance with tne^erms hereof), such, used newspapersyshaO^be ari^ tfe/ome^ 
the proijerty of the CifV of Clifjon or its aujtll^rizing agm. It ^hall % a vioj^tipn o' this * 
ordinance for any person unauthorized by the City of Clifton to collect or p}Ck up b7jcause to b^ 



5. 



collected or picked up by any such newspapers durihg a twenty-four hour period commencing at 
6:00 p.m. on any day preceding a day designated for collection under the rules promulgated by 
City Manager in accordance with the terms hereof. Any and each such collection in violation 
hereof from one or more residences .during said twenty-four hour period shall constitute "a 
separate and distinct offense punishable as hereinafter/provided. j 

The City Manager .hereby is authorized and directed to establish and promulgate reasonable 
Bgulations as to the manner, days and times for the collection of used newspapers in accordance 
/ith the terms hereof. " , , 



6. / Any person, firm or corporation who violates or neglects to comply with any copimission of this 
ordinance or any regulation promulgated pursuant thereto, shall, , upon conviction thereof, be 
punishable by a fine not to exceed two hundred ($200.00) dollars. 

7. h\\ orjpiiiarices or p^irts of ordinances inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed as. to s^ch* 
^ inconsistency only. ^ ^ % ^^i^ 

/ ^ \ 

8. This Ordinance shall take effect after fipat passage and publicatioivas provided by law. 

/ . * ^ \ 

PA^ED January 3, 1974 \< 




ATTEST: 



ISRAEL FRIEND 
Chairman of the 
MuniqipaLCouncil 



BETTY JI^LUTZ 
CitV Cleck 



Notice is hereby given 
, the City of Clifton, Nev 



^2X the above ordinance was passed ^t a regular nri^ 
Jersey on Tuesday, Januar^i^3>1974. 





ot^h^ ML:^cipal Council of 



Betty J . Lutz 
CITY CLERK 



i 



COUNTY AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT CURRICULUM GUIDES 
! - -- — (Part-VII and VIII) ' " ^ 

he basic model of the deqsion-making process -outlined in the introduction to this manual is followed at 
i II levels of goveinnient. The tWo curriculum guides.vwhich fdllow focus on decision-making at the county / ' 

i nd local levels. It Is not absoliitely necessary that time be sp^t in studying county and local government 
l3r students to understand the^ process; hov/ever, it is strongly recommended that at least a minimum of 
time (perhaps 2-3- weeks) be set aside*. to cover the rgaterial in this section. Few young people really know' 
\ery much about how their own communities arc governed,-Furthermore, it is at the county and local levels 
t fat the greatest njumber of jopportunities exist to asc the community as the classr^m-through 

ii ternships, intervie^^jing, social research, field trips, and so.on. The curriculum guides are activity-oriented 
aAd can facilitate groifp learning' through independent ^student projects. 

.•'I • ■ ' ■ ' 





/ ^ 
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PART VII 

COUNTY GOVERNMENT CURRICULUM GUIDE 

. INTRODUCTION * ^. . 

Before the advances in communication and transportation made in the twentieth century, the county was " 
the largest unit of government with which most citizens had any direct contact. In rural ^reas especially, 
counties becairie centers for the administration of health, educational and welfare programs, for pa'yment of 
^;t^s, for keeping of records on births, deaths, property Ownership, and debts, for the,mainte;iance of 
roads, for meting out justice, and many other services. Even today, in many small-town rural areas of the 
country, the county unit remains an important iJolitical center. * • 

V • ' • - / 

I For residents of cities, on the other hand, the " municipal governftient is the center of political 
decision-making, and" counties aYe of lesser^ importance! Legally, the traditional functions and services of 
county governn^ents d|^scribecj above were considered ^ r^sponStWiti£S of the state. The county was only a. 
local agent carrying on tasks wfii^h* could not be.as easily handled from. the state capital. In recent years, 
the trend has, been toward giving the county addjtional responsibilities, especially ^n are^s like waier and 
sewage, planning and zoning, and fire protection which, at one tmrie, w^re. considered strictly municipal 
services. ^ 

County governments in general are organized afound governing bodies andaYomplfex diversity of^officers, 

boards, and conimissions. The terminolog^/used to describe these positions la quite varied. Jhe pattern is 

not a uniform one, not even )vithin ^omd states. Most county governing bodiesTiave little control overtheir 

own structure, since tnbst organization^ details are prel&cr^bed by either state cojistitution^ or state laws. 
» 

A few generaljzationsVan, however, be made, about governme,nt at the\county/eve!in the United States: i 
V. With the exception of a few urban counties, there is no chief executive for tKe county. The common 



pattern is to havO a group of elected and coequal administrators. " ' ^ 

2. The separation-of'powers principle (so carefully delineated at the state and national levels) is not 
important in most county governments. The same^, person or persons may perform in the roles of 

, le^islat^s and executives, and even exercise some judici^k^wers. 

3. Cq^ntv^ governpients have grown haphazapdly, and rarely . pave been revised or altered In the ^ways -that, 
* local gp\)ernments have beerl. However, thoAaLic problenis of structure a^ function in countyunits are" 

recognized. In many spates thQre* are^ recommendations foijt e^arJgfng and strengthening county 
gover^rlrients to fnake,them more administratively efficien^t and rjwe responsive to the problems and 
needs of their residents (see pp. 1 85-1 88). • * ' t . 

guide mcludes specific lesson pl^ns for the classroom and optional activities designe^i^ ' 
c Ibjectives. The amount of,in»cliss and out-.of-schoof time devoted to this unit-of study on 
Jaunty governmer| |will d'epend on the interests o^ tbe^ti^ents and teacher. The objectives fepwis unit,are ' 
as follows: i . * % < . _ t--^ ' - *^ • . 




v*^ 1., Students will be ^ble to describe and evaluate the structure of their county government. 
^ * . \ ' ' * 

2. Students will be able to identifv problemsi which resulted from the development of county government 

in its context as a middle-level unit of governance. 

- - t . * 

- 3. Students will be able to identify the selected services provided by their county\government. 

4. Students will be able to drscuss the vwivs in whidi county governance is affected by the practice of the 
two-party political system. . ) • ^^^^^^ 

5. Students will be able to explain the taxation process of their county ^government. 

6. Students will be able to identify tne relationship betN^^een finances and the operation pf county services. 

UNIT fJlaNS { 



County Government Structure and Function 



\ 




Assign students \Cf interview, all available officials xegarding the structure and function i^f coUnty 
government to obtain the wideit possible variety of viewpoints. 

I 

The report's which result from, the following interviews wiU form the basis fof the first activity of tr\is unit. 
Advance preparation is ther^ore required for successful operation. -J 

I • ^ 

I « 

The students should interview the following individuals or agencies:^ 

Freeholders or Commissioners 
County Administrator ' ^ ' 
^ Municipal Offfcials ^ 
State Senalo^V Assemblymen 
Public Health Agencvy / 
• General Services Agency 
s . Welfare^Boai;d • I 
Civil Defense Ager^ 
Sewer Authority 
PublicAVocks Agency 
County Election Board 
Planning Bo^rd 

Family Counseling AgerjgS? ^ > 

Children's Shelter \ ^; 
' Community College * • ' 

^ Social Semces Agency . . . . ^ ' 
CommumiVAffairs. Agency ^-^^ 
• • Corpmunity Action Program * ^ > 

, ^ / -Area Developn()enrCour\cil 
Local citizens 

The following qujesti<?rfcs are sugjgested when interviewing fr,eeholder.sjpr coniimissiohers: 
' 1 . HoNR do you feel ^about the fact that most of the county budget is b(yvond your control? 
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2. To what degree do you feel that you can exercise administrative control over various 

The following questions are recommended when surveying municipal officials 
tors/assemblymen: * ' * , 



county agencies? 
and/or state s^na- 



1 . How do you view the role of county government? 

2. Do yolJ think that county government functions to the best of its abili4y? 

3. Do you think anything can be done to improve the functioning of county governmpnjt^ 
. The following inquiries are suggested for a discussion with various coury^y agencies: 

1 . How do yoii feel about the relationship between your agenc^ and the board of coi?)'m 

f 2: How would you rate the effectiveness;pf^your agency? 

3. What do you think contributes to the success or failure of your agency? 
Other Pq^ible Activities; 

. Guest Speakers-Invite the county clehk cr.j member of the Boar4 of Commissio/iel-s (c 
speak to the class in regards to the structure 'of county government,' 

Charting— Base'd on all available, inforrpation through a class discussion, constroi 
^,the structure of county government. • . \ , i 



ronerspr freeholders. 



/ 

County Government Ser^fl™ v \ / 

Students should raak the/oflowing governmental functions ir^tc^ these reladv^-categoH^s: (A) Most vital, 
(B) Necessary, (C) Seconclary, and (D) Least vital. ' 

GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS^ 



Water Pollution Control 
Water Supply " 
Solid Waste Disposal 
* Flood Control 
Wfelfare * % 
•Services** to the Aging , ^ 
* - Health Services 

Road and Bridge Maintenance 

.Parks and Recreation Facilities^ 

Afei'wrde Planning (lan^se development) 
Community, Colleger f , I ^ 

9 ' Vocational Educationif^ 
C^Qiinakjustice 




Suggest6|i Approach: ' 



After the studen^fr^aVtf outlined their priorities individuahy, they should'be fo/nfed into-small groupij3;5). 



^The function'^pf these^fnall groups •is to construct a priority r^nkin^ scale for the above listed services that^ 
reflects the* vaiufes^of-^ majority oT each body. • - ' . / . « . / 
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A spokesman 'fr6m each gr'oup should be selected' to report to the entire class. After each. group has 
reported, it ts suggested that comments by other grjDUp members be encouraged/and thereafter the class 
should construct a priority s9ale by consensus. ' 

Alternative Activity Su|^st)ons Related to Services of County^G^rnments: 

Identification based' on research-Students clip news articles from area newspapers relating to county 
government. The teacher then lisU the topic of the article (for example, parks, county college^ and asks the 

^lass to separate these topics irfto categories of services. Recommended Resources- Local or state 

\ newspapers only. 




t 



Guest speaker'-County clerk, who addresses the cl^ss on services provided by^the county government. 
Recommended Resources-County clerk may be contacted at the county Administration Building. 

Development of seVvices log-Upon identification of various services provided by county governments, the 
students will prepare a scrapbook log, which will include photographs of parks, offices, courthouse, and 
bounty colleges and a brief accompanying annotated explanation. Selected studenXs from the class may 
then, if they so desire, majce a presentation to a senior history class or community service groups 
concerning services psovidedby county government. The class may also wish tib prepare a slide presentation 
in addition to, or in place of, the county serviced Ipg. Recommended Resources The county clerk's office 
will provjde>4iecessary information, \^ / 

Qass trip-To^ (^urh^(^minftti^tion3uildihg^Note This tnp Is nota day off from school. ^tudentsarT 
to observe the Tiumber of ^offices, ^ff, tit! es on offices, machinery, etc. Students interested in a certain 
area of coujity loWnrpent should identify their interests beforehand so that they may, spend some extra 
time in this "^r^ ot the county building. Recommended Resources-The ^County Clerk's approval and 
coo^ration are,n^e^sary. Please contact this individual several months bgfore visiting the byilding. 

County Government and Two-Party Politics 

[)evelopment of Two-Party Influence* Chaft. Class develops Influence phart to enQourage discussion of 
caunty governangg^ 

.1. Development of Chart ^as follows: 

s """" . • - ' ' ' . 

a. Obtain copy of county map (from County Clerk's Offfce). ' 
b: Outline map on several transparencies. ^ 
"*c. Have studenB identify, which municipalities are controlled by Democrats and.R'fepublicans (i.e. p^ty' 
affiliation of Mayor arjrf a majority of Council; a phone call to their^Borough Hall will atuin this 
InformationJ. TTier>assij;n a color red, blue- to e^h Party and color the map accordingly, 
d. Find out whlc^municlpallties received the most: . ' 

(1) Funds ' . ■ ' ^ \ ' 

(2) Services ^ ^ ^ ~ - ^ 
CotTipare to who controls the municipality. Also -compare to which party controls the Fcreeholders 

, or Commissioners BoaPd. ^ ' . ^ ^ \ 
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2. Reconimonded Question for Class Discussion: 



a. « What conclusions can we draw from IhH chartp^ 

b. HoNv is'county governmeni affected by the^two-party system? 
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County Finances and Budgeting* 



Suggested Activities: 

Guest speaker-Secretary to the Tax Board (preferably; if not, a member of the Ta;c Board) will explain the 
taxation process of your own particular county to the class. Contact the County Administration Building to 



niake arrangements. 



Qass discussion ' 

1. Obtain^a copy of a tax duplicate from the county clerk's office. Distribute copRs of tho^fax duplicate to 
the class. Asjc students what appear to1)^he strengths and weaknesses of the county's taxation process. 



2. Obtain a copy of the county budget (allocatioTi of dollars for selected services) from the clerk's offjce. 
Ask/^tudents: Will more services be needled in the future? Where will nronies come from? ' " ^ 



Simulatidn Game on County Budgeting* 

County government in New Jersey and'somp other states is a creature of the State 6overnment, It is not^n 
independent middle-level government capable of dealing effectively with area-wide or regional problo^s. 
Freeholders are the^leeted officials in perhaps the least enviable position in New Jersey. Local officials 
have wide ar^^in' which they^ may-legislate-te> promote tjie "health, safety, -of nrmrals ," of-theif 
respe0v6^n1 muni ties. State legislatures are subject only to the restraints of the New Jersey and United 
. _ ates cprtstitutions and federal law. Freefyplders,- however, find themselves in a situation wherein their 
1)udjgefis largely beyond th^r control, and rndependent agencies make the decisions which control the 
delivery of services to coi^nty residents. , ^ 



The followirrg simulation game is designed to acquaint students with difficulties of budgetary decisions 
under the freeholder system of /ounty government. With some adaptatio/is'in terminology it can be used in 
other states as well as New Jersey. The i^^structor should distribute the role? to selected individuals. The 
department heads » should conduct nine* |ieetrngs simultaneously with the freeholders. Tf^e freeholders 
hould discuss with th^ Ex/cutive Administrator the proposed budget. The boar^J^nerpborsfby majority 
yote should mutually determine a bydget refjective of the conco/Wof t^Pj^bunty.. 

The following note should be^ distributed to e^ch freeholder only, " < 

* ' ^ " • ' ^ ' . ' ' ~- ' . 

It is budget-prep^rati5n tinfie and your rolp requires you to accomplish tvyo phrases of activity. You 
must,first meet with tiie professionals under yoyr committee*s control and establish their budgetary 
needs for the next^iscal year./Vou ipust thetl^meet with the remainder of the freeholder boai|i and 
arrive at«a budget that will be supported by a rriajority the board. • 1 * 

.■ '.■ : ~' ' 

#^ The fojiowing note Js intended for department officialson/K-V ^ ^ 

The Executive ''Administrator ap(i i)erh2n3s your Treeholder- committee chairmah wilVattempt .to* 
persuade you to cut your buc/ger but you wilTdo whatever possible to insure tfiafthe department :^ 




receives ample funds. 



iimula^ion participants 'should'recaive a copy of thg^following budget 
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COUNTY BUDGET 



1974* 



1975 Requests 



General Services 
Health & Welfare 
Public Safety . • 
Public Works and Saniution 
Administration 8c Finance 
Parks, Recreation (S* Planning 
Judicial Services & Constitutional Offices 
Institutions & Agencies 
Intergovernmental Relations & & 
H/jman Resources 

Toi\ ' ^ ' 



$ 1,000,000, 
18;000,006. 
2,000,000. 
''.2,000,000. 
- 50,000,000. 
1,000,000.' 
1,000,000'. 
8,000,000. 
17,000,000. 

$100,000,000. 



4 



1,200,000. 
25,000,000. 

3,000,000. 

2,500,000. 
60,000,000. 

1,400,000: 

^,250,000. 
10,000,000.' 
25,000,000.' 



$128,250,000. 



ROLES: 



c 



Fr^fio/der Smith : 

general Services Committee 

a. Architecture & Engineering* 

b. Buildings & Groups 

c. Garage & ^otor^ Pool 



3 



Freeholder Jones '. 

Health & Welfare Committee 
a. ($i)licH(5^)th < 
* b. Centrlal Index 
^ c. Pastoral Care 
^ Indepeadent or semi-independent agencies withm^your general committee area: 

d. Welfare Board * « - ^ ^ * 

e. Mental Health Board ' , * 
^ f.: Bergeh Pines Hospital . 



7 



Freeholder Turner: 

Public Safety Committee 

a. County Police 

b. Pubpc Safety Education ' 

c. Narcotics Coordinator , - 
Independent or semi-independent agencies within your ge^ie^ jurisdijption: 

d. Prosecutor , ^ 

e. VMedical Examiner- 

f. Gvil Defense 

g. Weights & Measures 

You are freeholcfer Director, and twS^eholdfersof your party, including-v^urs^lf, are up for reelection 
this year; therefore, you mi^ be assooated mih as small a budge('lhcj;ggSe as possible. Ybu believe that 
a $105,000,000 budget willbenhe most you^a\n accept without jeopardizing your election. 




t 



►Agencies listed directiy under each committes are witt^ the freeholdejs dii^cf control. 
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Freeholder Burns: 

* Public Works & Sanitation CommittbSe 

a. Public Works Agency 
Independent or semi-mdependent agencies: 

b. Sewer Authority* , 

c. Mosquito Control / 

. d. Transportation Board ' 



Freeholder Peters: o - 

Administration & Finance Committee 
' a. Treasurer ^ ^•''^ 

^ b. Auditor ' ^ • /' 

c. CountyXounsel ^ * , 

d. Purchas^g , ' , . ' 

e: Personnel < 

f. Adjuster ' * ^ - ' 

g. Public Inforhfiation ' 
Independent or serniHnc^per>dent agencies: 

County Tax Board 
i. County Election Board 
j. ' Inheritance Tax Board 
You are running for*re-election this year and djesire /?o budget increase. 




. Freeholder Camp : 

^ Parks, Recreation & Planning Committee 
. \ Independent or serhi-independent agencies: 

a. County ParJ< Commission 

b. PIttnning Board ^ , 
You are running for re-election this^year and will hope to have /70 fe^Hjii^et increases. 

Freeholder Rhodes: ' ' . " 

Institutions §c Agencies Committee ^ 
a. ChiWren's Shelter 
^ b. Conklin Home 

Independent or semi-independent agencies: 

c. Superintendent of ^chools 

d. Community Colleg^ ^; 



e. Vocational Schpot|f 
f Special'Sei^^i^Spiool 
t g.. Rousing A^u^^Wlteai 

^- • . 7 

Freeholder Getz: - . ^ ' * 

, Intergovernmental RefationS & Hurtian Resource^,, 
.j^ Social Services 
^ 1). Conpmunity ^ffdif^ ^ 
j^^G., Office on Aging' / - / 

. ' Independent pr semi-independent agencies^ 
d.. /\gricyfture "Extension Sey^icd 
^ e. Bergpn Community 'Action Prograrti 
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• *f. Area Development Council . - ^ 

g. County Museum ^ , . ^ 

h. Cultural & Heritage Commission 

Freeholder D^HF^m: 

\\xd\c\d\ ^ervfces & Constitdtion Offices • ^ 

a. Fainily Counseling \ ^ ' 

b. L^w Library ^ 

MrJMs, Farrow, Executive Adniinistrator of -Finance ' * * 

You a^e under pressure from the freeholder director to allow no increases in the budget, but you realize 
that you will have a. general rebellion on your hands if you don't find justification for some increase. 
You have determined that perhaps the Board will accept a 10 percent increase and, therefore, you must 
decide where to*cut back the requests frojpi $128,250,000.00 to $1 10,QOO,000.00, You must meet with 
department heads and find where excess exists in order to offer a $110,000,000.00 proposal to the 
♦freeholders.** . * 

MrJMs, Chancellor, General Services Director 

You must convince Freeholder Smith and the Executive Administration to increase the budget by 
$200,000.00 to cover new snow plows and increased architectural and engineering expenses. 

Afr./yWs. Williams, Public Health Director ^ ' 

You must convince Freeholder Jones anci the Executive Administrator to increase the budget by $7 
million to cover the additional cd<t of health delivery services producing new^programs, 

yVfr./yWs. S^^i/ens, 'Chairman, -Welfare Board 

You must join with the Public Health Director to convince Freehojder Jones ta raise the committee 
budget by $7 million as $2 million of this Increase will 6e used to maintain your department at present 
status. 

" * ^ 1 

MrJM^Douglas, Narcotics Coordinator v 

You must convince Freeholder TurncfToincrease the budget by 50 percent in order to increase ypur 
staff ^nd perform as requ\re$j^ 



MrJMs, PhillipSjOfiCDefensc Director 



\^ujtTU5t cooperate with Mr ./Ms. Douglas in requestmg a -50 percent increase in the budget^in order to 
^"^tablish the.disaster coordination units that a/e riecessary. 

Afr./yW5. yWa/?0A7y, Public Works Dtrectot 

You must convince Freeholder Burns to increase yotir budget in o'rder to repair the four county bridges 
that have been in need of repair for months. Your budget request represents the minimum amount 
required for the task. . \ ' . 

**Con5ultimdget form distributed to participants for budi:et increases in all cases.' 
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Mr./Ms. Downs, Transportation* Board Director ^ • 

-< , ' *, 

You must cooperate with Mr./Ms. Mahony to convince Freeholder Burns that the budget, rcqSest^ 
represents the minimum possible expenditure if the feasibility plan for the county bus system i$ to 
^operate this year as the Board has au^'orized. 



Mr.-IMs. Simmons, Purchasing. Department Director *^ 

You must convince Freeholder Peters that the increased cost of supplies and materials makes it necessary 
for at least an additional $10 million in funding or it -simply will not be" possible to provide the 
traditional county services. , 

Mr J Ms. Cramer, Personnel Director . ^ ^ 

r 

You must join vyith Mr./Ms. Simmons in defending your budget request as the county employees will 
accept nothing less than an 11 percent cost^of^livirlg pay raise^ 

Afr./yWs. yo/?/75on, County Election- Board Chairman * . . 

You may' cooperate with the other department heads meeting with Freeholder Peters as your $1 million 
. request is the absolute minimum necessary for you to perform your.Constitutionahfunctiohs. You don't 
care about the other departments>but you will not allow cuts in your request 

Afr./yW5.»7Wet?^eA; Planning Board Director ' ' 



You must convince Freeholder , Camp that your (jud^^-equest is the minimum amount ijecessary to 
finance a study of the alternatives available to the cou^ ^ortbe development of the Meadovylands. , 



Mr.yMs. Hill, Family Counsfeling Uirector '%m 

* You must convince Freeholder Downs that the $250|®K) a^|ponal expenditure requestectis necessary 
to handle indreased case loads which have e^cpandp fro0 4,035 in 1973 to 6,14,1 in 1974 with 
projections of8,000 in 1975. " " X . ' > 

J r ' c ^^^^ ' ' 

Afr./yWsl^ft/rsoA?, Housing Authority Director J ' '1 ■ ^ 

You must convince Freeholder. Rhodes that, in'order tojarovide only the sahie seVices next year, your 
budget/n£/5^6e increased. : \ ^ ' ' ' . . \^ 



Mr./Ms, Harrisdn, 



.Bergen C.A.P. (Community Action ProgranF({cpordipaior / - - , - , 

You must convince Fr^^hdde/'Gfetz that your program has been successful and that, with only /woc/es^ 
increases, significant studies can/be undertaken to move Bergen's underprWileged population toward 
self-respect. • '\ . * , \ / ^ * 



Mr./Ms. Case, Offfce on Agng * " ^ , 

You must join l^r./Ms. Harrison to convince Freeholder Getz that vjour budget request should not be cut. 
since the senior citizens of Bergefi County have only recently developed any confidenccjn the delivery 
-of services to them. . , 
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FoJIowing the completion of the simulation, request, for purposes of evaluation, the answers to these 
Questions:. ^. , A 

1. Why was the budget decided uporvin its present fortn? j / ' . 

2. Why 'was it more or less than the year before? 

3. How did you feel as a committee head or board member ?n decidin*g budget allowances? 
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COUNTY GOVERNMENT IN NATIONWIDE PERSPECTIVE^ 



Th^ following information is provided for background only to give students and tkchers an added 
fSerspective on the sUucture and function of county level government* Throughout the nation, a variety of 
alternative approaches are being iried or are und^r consideration to provide efficient county government to 
meet the rieeds of today and tomorrow. These alternatives are presented here under the following headings: 
Cooperafivl Approach; One-Government Approach; Two-Level Approach; and Structural Modernization, 

The Cooperative Approach 

The cooperative approach can be (tefined a^ voluntary cooperation between units of local government to 
provide services or aid to surrounding areas with similar problems. 

Greater Cleveland, Ohio (Cahyouga County) 

In the Cleveland area the county government, and government of the center city play a positive role.in 
providing services ^to the other governments of the region. Cleveland itself acts as a primary c&ntract 
$upplier of sewage,"water, and civil defens^e services. The county government is the most prominent supplier 
of street maintenance, public health sfervices, public welfare, sewer management serviced, andMail facilities. 
Extensive interlocal agreementSvalso are in use. ' ' 

Metropolitan St* Louis, Missouri > 

Another pattern of cooperative action can be shpwnjn'the example of St. Louis. In 1950 the goyernmenk 
of St. Louis County was greatly strengthened by passage'of a reform charter that provided for couniuj 
provision of contr^dt services with local government. Over 4/5ths of St. Louis County local governmen 
including all urban areas have signed a to^l of 241 co;^tracts with the county for provision of servi^ 
ranging from elecUical inspection to tax oollection. But St. Louis itself has not cooperated and has 
made a significant contribution to progress i'n this endeavqf. , ^ 

Los Angeles County, California: The Lake wood Plan 

Tfie most extensive utilization' of thet cooperative approach has taken ^^place in Southern California. 
Presently, all 76 municipalitres in Los Apseles County participate m cooper-ative agreements which now 
ntmiber approximately 1,500. Thirty-five ^^ices are available to local governments within Los Angeles 
Cojjnty.on'a contract basis. The type of services rendered by the .county are broad. .They range from 
ambulance service, license issuance fw lousinesses, and tree trimming to such services as assessments and tax 
collation, planning and zoning, law enfprcfcment and fire protecffon. The plan is strictly voluntary in 
nature. The key concept 'here is the idea of a '''package of sen^ices/' Although the *'j5ackage of services'' 
concept is< central, no two cities have thq same "package. The nymber <5f ;wirvices provided to the 
hiunicipalities ranges from four in two cities to all 45 in 6 cities..* . > • , *. 

trheOp^Gdvernmertt Approach: City-County Consolidation / ^ 

The most striking fact encountered when examining this alternative is that most of^the success achieved by 
such consolidation has been due to the impetus of outside forces: i.e. four (Df the most successful- 

'Adapted from County Government: Supplementary ReaHtngs and Research Materials, state of New Jersey. County 
and Municipal Government; Study Commiadon. 
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movement^ trans|^red before the-turn of the century, and were achieved at the«behest of state legislatures: 
New Orleans in 1 81 3, Boston in 1 821 ^Philadelphia in 1 854, and New York it] 1 893. Only three other areas 
outside of several localities in Virginia operate as a single unit' of government tgday:* Baton Rouge-East 
Baton Rouge Parish, Louisiana- (1947); NiishvilP^-Davidson County, Tennessee; and Jacksonville-Duval 
County in F^lorida.v ♦ \ \ ^ 

Baton Rouge: East Baton Rouge Parish, Louisiana * 

Passed by the voters in 1947, this plan evolved in ^ way unique to the pditicis of l^ouisiana. The Baton 
Rouge, East Batorr -Rouge Pariw Plan involved only partial consolidation. Soft the city and Parish 
governments were retained but interlocked in an interesting way. The 7 members of Baton RoUge City 
Council and 2 members from rural areas constitute the Parish Legislative body. The Mayor-President, who 
serves as chief administrative officer of both governments and presides over both. councils, has no vote. He 
may appoint directors for finance,' personnel, public works, and a purchasing agent. The council acts to 
appoint the attorney, clerk, and treasurer of the county. N 

The other unique aspect of the Baton Rouge experiment w^s the establishment *6f taxation and service 
zones within Ihe area. The county' governmentprovides urba^^type services (police, fire, garbage and refuse 
service, street lighting, ird^^ regulation|jto areas of primary service needs. 

Public works services are provided^n a*c®unty-wide basis, and provision is made for city type services in 
outlying areas l^y use of s|Secial taxation districts to pay for therfi. There can be no further incorporation in 
the area; however, a/inexation to the urban service district may take place with the approval of the area 

concerned and the Parish council.' . '* ^ ' ^ 

\ 

^* \ / ^ 
Nashville-Davidson ' • • . * ^ ^ 

The structure. of the combined Nashville-Davidson governments 4s: 1) a strong executive, tftled the 
Metropolitan CqUnty Mayor; and 2) a legislative body, the Metropolitan County Council, giade up of 40 
members elected by the voters. The mayor appoints directors forlpnancS, fire, law enforcement, clerk's 
office, public wor^ks, water and sewer, fie also appoints members to such groups as the county zoning 
board, civil service commission. Metropolitan Bo^r^of Education, and the Metropolitan Board of Health. 
Though there are seyerai other elected officials witfijn the county, the county structure is actually that of a 
strong executive plan\ , * 

Jacksonville-Duvall ^ , ' 

The latest manifestation of this approach took place in 1?68 with the creation of the Jacksonville-Duvall 
consolidated government. It is sighificant to note that this booming suburban area is the largest singje 
municipality in the United States with a land area of almost 800 squarje miles*. The area has experienced a 
Uemendous population growth going from approximatfely 26(j,000 in 1940 th over 525,000 in 1968. 
Salient aspects of the consolidation plan are: 1) a popufefly elected mayor with the power to appojnt 
administrative aids and department .heads, subject to council approval; and 2) a 19;member council, 14 
elected by district and 5 at-large, make up the legislative body^bf the county. One of the moresigniftcant 
aspects of the Jacksonville-Duvall, merger is that protection for taxpayers is built into the plan, i.e., nq^li^en 
pays for urbart service .upless he receives those services. The Jacksonville-Duval coun^^ governn[»ei\t \vent 
into combined operation on October 1 , 1968. ' . • 

The Two-Level Approach 

American local government traditionally operates on the framework of our federal system, whicfiiis 'Qe- 
signed to provide for two relatively^ autonomous levels of government. It is not surprising therefort that 



several areas have considered and adopted federal type plans to provide for county growth. The most^ 
successful of these and the most applicable, to the American political process is the Miami-Dade County 
Metropolitan Federation (Miami-Metro). 

In July, 195^7, Dade County, Miami, Florida, became die first county in the United IStates to adopt the^ 
\ comprehensive urban county concept. The Miami area, fast growing and fast changing, h/d undergone 
considerable governmental change. This expanded Dade County government has taken on th/ popular name 
of Metro. * ' . . ' 'V . 

The charter provided for a revitalized county structure, run by county manager, as welLas the con^uance 
of the 27 municipal corporations (26 original) within the tounty's geographic boundaries. Dadq County 
which encompasses 2,054 square miles was empowered to provide a full range of service^ froi/ building 
^ressways and operating mass transit lines to furnishing parks and beach erosion control. / 

Despite the tribulation that comes with any governmental change, the Miami experiment has succeeded. 
Several times in the stormy political history of the Metro concept crippling amendments have been voted 
down. Today Miami remains one of the mc3st rapidly growing areas in the United States. 

Structural Modernization * 

The following section 9utlines three possible modernizing plans that have been used elsewhere to modify 
the structure of county (government, making \i more responsive to the people. 

The County Manager, Plan ^ ' * ^\ 

The Council-Manager Plan as it manifests itself in county government in the United States features a 
popularly elected legislative body which provides for passage of laws, ordinances, and policy matters, and 
for the selection bf a professional manager who provides day tp-day administration of county governmental 
functions. The appointed executive serves at the pleasure of the council for an indefinite term and is 
responsible for enforcing all laws and ordinances. He also makes appointments to major executive posts, 
supervises all department heads, prepares the budget and recommends f)ossibIe action. The County Manager 
• Plan is similar to the council-manager options of the Faulkner Act in New Jersey. » 

The Chief Administrative Officer , J • 

A growing number of urbap/counties have adopted an appointed executive plan with the executive 
subordinate to a governing bo^ to a greater degree than is the case under a,§trict council-manager program. 
Thus, the position of the chief adrjiinistrative offi.cer is similar to the business administrator position so 
popular amf ng the larger area? of Ne^ Jersey. The differences between a strict council -n^anager plan and 
the chid" adrhinistrative officer concept is thfet under the latter the budgetary 'powers of the chief 
administrative officer are generally more limited and he rarely has the power to appoint and repriove 
department heads. * \ * 

» * *■ * 

The Elected Executive Plan ' - ' * ^ 

The most important aspect of the fleeted chief executive toncept is that it provides for separatJon of ij 
pow?^5^t>et^Veen the legislative and executive branch.^ The' legislative body is elected and its principal 
responsibility is to make the^ laws,' ordinances, and other policies of the county. It may have certain 
quasi-aCJrfiinistrative powers," such as the approvaUof high level appointments recoijimended by the chief 
executive. a ' . ' • • / 
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The executive bj^anch of the govecnment is* headed by a chief executive fleeted atlarge for a specific term 
/ of office., He is usually respojisible for preparing a legislative program for the counciTs approval, 
/ impleijienting the couhcirs polic]es,^nd for the general administration of county government. Most elected ^ 

, executive plans proVide fgr a strong executive, similar to the strong-mayor plan. Thus, the chief executive 
would enjoy the power of veto that can be overridden by an extraordinary majority, the power to htre and 
^fire department heads and other officials, and considerable leeway in the use of council appropriated funds. 
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xocAL Government CURRICULUM guide 



The' term 'polipy-making'' calls to mind this major (fccisions made in Washington or th.e varioys state 
capitals' Yet, questions of policy-the^ed to choose among alternative courses of acti(?n-occur at ali 
levels of government. Local \communities are faced with prob^ms of'plannjng, zoning, personnel 
management, and maay other matters. Local government decisiof-rhaking has a direct? impact on the 
everyday life of the citizen: e.g., the size of his back yard, the bool^s his childreu^are assigned to read in 
school, the safety of the local streets, the size of the tax bill, the sanitary conditions of the rest^grants in 
>vhfch he eats, and so on. * . 

The following pages provide the teacher with a complete curriculurti guidQ on teaching about local govern- 
ment, focusing upon four basic unit concept^: * ^ ' «^ 

1. Understanding^the general* £ole of local government. ^ . c ' t-' 

2. Understanljingthedifferenttypesof problems faced by* local governments, ' . 

3. Understanding community planning and the incorporation of long-range goals. 

4. Understanding the* functioning ofyour own I6cal gevernment." / ^ 

Within each unit of study are carefully" delineated objectives, suggested activities, resources, and evaluation 
procedures. The 'emphasis, as^ can readily be seen, isi on using the Ipcal community for the. 
classroom-bringing professional resource people into the scTiool, and getting the students out into the town 
•or city to investigate the topics binder consideration, *lf- the teacher wishes to cover the subject of local 
government in depth, there are sufficient activity «ggesti6ns for 5-6 weeks of useful classrooni^ and . 
out-of-school time. / * , ^ ^ 

/ : ^^^^ ^ ^ . - * - . 
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UNIT ONE 

} 

GENERAL CONCEPT: "i . • ^ 

Understanding the general role of local ^overnment.> 

OBJECTIVES \ ' 

1, Students will be able to list the*i>feeds of therconhmunity which are fulfilled by locaf gover,nment. ' 

X 

2, Students will be abk to identify the methods by which local government fulfills the needs of the 
community, , c , , / 

• \' . ^ / 

3, Students will be able to compare and contrast the different views of municipal officials concerning the 
rofo^f local government. - 

ACTIVITIES AND RECOMMENDED RESOURCES / - 

Objective One 

L /4cr/wfx-Class .discussion. Teacher lists, upon asking students for suggestions, all possible ng^ds of 
community which might be fulfilled by local government, 

"^Recommended Resources-^Set^e needs of local community: police and fire protection, transportation 
and regulation of traffic, zoning codes to prohibit undesired types of construction. • , 

2. /1c r/V/f>/— Students poll civic community leaders and interview CityjCouncil for their opiniorfs on the 
. needs of the community which are fulfilled byJocal government. , ' • 

Recommended Resources^ Ass\gn seyeral students to contact ten community civic Jeaders^e.g., j^ycees, 
Kiwanis) and ask them to list briefly the needs of the community they see fulfilled by the local 
government. Then assign several additional students to poll thr^e City CouHcil persons ot municipal 
empjoyees to list the needs of the community th^y see fulfilled by iqcjal government. Note: Teachers 
i ^ should send letter to civic clubs in advance to inform them of project. ' [ ^ _ 

■} " . ■/> 

r. Students then report findings to^n^tlre class a/id total list of identified community needs is recorded for 
further reference: ^ * . . 

Objective Two 

1. >4cf/V/f>/— Class discussion.' Teacher refers to lists of community needs corr^piled by studer^ts polling 
(Community civic leaders and municipal officials. Students then identify the method by which these 
needs are fulfilled by local government, .f ' * ^ 

Recommended Resources-Some methods by .which community needs ar§ fulfilled by Iqj^ government 
include: the operatijon of municipal agencies^ (police department, department of healthSenactnient of 
laws and zoning codes, and legislative action w community governing body. 
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^ X /<c^/V/(y-Student research and class pr^entations. Assign ^several students to identify the various 
agerKi^es of the local governnfient w{)ose purpose it is to fulfill community needsj and to identify the 
relationship between the agency^d the local government in terms of control over finances and over 
*appointmentsof agency officials. t i * - . 

Have students also identify, for. class presentation, , recent council legislation which affected the 
fulfillment of community n^ds. * . • ^ , 

Recommended Resources 

a. The Municipal Clerk should be able to identify for students the Wious agencies of the local 
government. . ^ 

b. Chamber of Commerce directory of borough agencies . \ 

c. League of Women Voters (Borough Handbook) 

d. City Council minutes ^ * 

Objective Thre^ • * , . " 

1. /Icf/V/Ty-Class discussion develppedljy charting, Tfeacher asks students to define'what they feel are the 
major Voles of local government TeachQ^'then develops (^art by asking for exan*iples of how local 
government fulfills these roles. * , 

Recommended Resources^-Ohm should be develof)ed as follows: • \ t ^ 

f ^' Major Role of Local Gov't. \ <f Exarrtple 



' » (as Defined by Stude^) ' ' ' Provided by\;Student^ , \ 



(1) Maintaining law and i)rder ' , j(l) Council provides a large 

■ (law^nforcement) / • • budget fqr police forte. 



(2) Regulating physic/al appearance > - (2) CounoT passes and revifews zoning law 

^ and growth of community. • , and building ordinancesV 



2. /4cf/V//y-Guest Speaker-Ma^fer of town or municipal governing body president ^wiHsagldress class on 
. what he or she sees as the role of the local government. , ' ^ 

Recommended Rksoitrces > - 

Recommended questions to asl^ gijest speaker: ' . 

a. What do you see as the major general rofe of local government? 

b. Wh2d are the major spel:ific functions of local ^Svernment? How have you attempted to fulfill these 

, functions? ' . , 

c. What do you consider to be the priorities of the community in terms of how you see the role of local 
- ' government? * * . ' 

d. Do you feel that locaj government ha^aVunction con^rnlng long-range needs of the community? 

Havoi students compile a list of more specific questions to asJ< the guest speaker. 
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3. /4cr/V/^^/-Student research for class presentation. Have several toigned students interview one additional 
representative of the elected governing body and several non-governing municipal officials (not including 
the Borough Clerk) fo^ their views co/icerning thfe role of local government. , - 

Recommended Resources-Jhe Municipal Clerk's office can provide the list of municipal officials. 

4. Activity— Guest Sqeaker-Have NJ^unicipal Clerk address . the class concerning ^the role of local 
government. > * ^ 

Recommended Questions-iiise same qifestions as in Activity #2 of this Unit. 

• ^ - • • y 

Note to Teacher c, v •. 

0 

The purpose of having the^ MuniciparClerk come in is to compare view of full-time public affrx^iaf (who 
probably has greater knowledge, of detailed comcnur^ity affairs) with that of elected legislative voting 
.official. , ^ 

This is not to convince students that one view is correct {clerk will probably be more concerncd^\vith 
day-tO'day role of local governnient, while A4ayor or Council Presfcjent mfght be more concerned with 
long-range planning), but to expose students to the fact that local government has more than one role, 
-t * • " ' / ' 

5. Actfvity-Hd.^ students do a co/nmunity research prbf^t on the c9mmunlty's perception of the ro'fe of 
focal government. 

6. y4cr/V/(y-Guest speaker— Have county official explain his. or her view of local government. 
Recommended Resources— Couniy Administration Build|^^, 

7. y4c/mYy-Teacher supplies information to class concerning drfferent role functions of local government 
Recommended /^esowrces-Functipns of local governmeni|include: . ' ^ 

a. Service funption-providingtommub/ty services 

b. Physical planning~long-range planning of actual community geography * ' 

c. Fiscal planning function— opcratioiT>Qf community financial affairs ^, 

d. Legislative function— governing body enacts legislation. * 

EVALUATION 

Objective One * • * 

1. Two students will be asked to list orally the needs:!5ljthe community which are fulfilled iby local 
government. ^ ^ , 

2. Two students will be asked to explain orally the methods by which local government fulfills the needs of 
the community. ' , , * - s ■ . 

3. Four students, chosen at random, will be asked to develop a role-playing skit comparing and contrasting 
the different views of municipal officials concerning the role of local government. * ♦ 

One student should assume the role of the Mayor (or City Council person), one. the Borough Clerk, one 
the Tax ^Assessor, and one the Police Chief. 



TEACHER RESOURCES * ' ' ^ 



, Listed below are some functions and services that most^^finunlcipali^lQ^ perform, and the offlclalsin charge** 
*bf them, fn smaller communities, offices may be part-tNTie or combined. 

(. 

1 . Po(ke and Fire f^rotectiony 

I ^ - • 

Thbse services are usually pel-formed by a police chief, police force^ fire chief, and paid or volunteer' 

. firfemen. ' ' ' * 



4 

I: 

* A Board of Health officer, plumbing inspector. 



,2. Health , 



3. Santtation * . *a *. • - 

^ . A' 

Public work^ sanitation^d health official? take care of 3C>vage disposal, facilities, §i^eet cjeanlng, 
garbage collection, inspecTOn,' and licensing. - ' ^ ^ ^ -^'^^^ * ^ ^ o 

• 4. Welfares ■ " ' r 

, A local Assistance Board and [Jirectof of Welfar^ ^ T ' 

■ -'I \' ' ■:■ . ■. ■■ ' : 

5. Education ^ \ ^ * . v ; ^ 

Jhe municipal gbyerrllng^bod^ is responsible for funds in some cases; ijt appojnts a Board of Edu'^ion 
, and sits on Board of School Estimate.. In soqrie communities, sfchool board members are elected. ^ 

6. Planning a1i^ Zoning ^ ' ^ ^ ' ,^ . ' 

^ ' * I * K ' " ^ 

A Planning Bo^rd, zoning officer, and buildjng inspector oversee the plantfed devdopment oF the 

(;o,mmuriity and enforce ^6ning laws and constrajKitiorv regulations. A Zoni*|g Bojrd of Adjustments 

hears app^Uls and rule<^ on questions pertainin^t0^i?5Ring laws. ^ ■ ' 

7. Streets vnd Sidewalks x ' » . * ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

^Builditig 4nd maintaining \local streets and sidewalks is the rcspdhsiblMty of the Town Engjjiatr and! a 
- Road'of Public Works Department. J ' / ' • . . : T' 

Trmit anlfParkirfg 

oS^ljared by Town Eng^neer and Public WorkS^Deparlment. \ - ^ * ^ ' 

9. ^f^inuncial Opdhi lions ' ^ ^ * * { • " ^ * 

\ Hi 

Tax Assessor (cr Board of Asstissors) determines value of^property to be tax3. Tax Assessor collects 
. bills and receivel^aymqnt. Treasurer is In cfiatge of all funds. " -4 ' 

* ' * f * ' * 

10. jOther Functions X \ _ ' ^ f • * ^ c? * * 

Libraries, parks and recreation, sewer and water utilities^ , ""^^ 

^ -¥ ^ ' * . ' " 

11. Additional 'Municipal Officials ' ^ " 

4 / 

Registrar of Vital Statistics, Qjvil Defense and Disa^ster Control JJtfector, Municipal judge. Municipal 
*• Attorney. Each municipality must "alsd bave a Municipal Clef k. 

" " • , > , • • ; - 

i93/.> ^ , . . 



> ^ ... 1' " • . ; ' 

GENERAL CO^JCEPT: , . ' 

UndersUndlng'thedifferenttypesof problems faced by local govcrnrnents. . ' ^ 

OBJECTIVES . ^ ' , * ^ ^ 

1. Students will^ be abl/% differentiate between the three major types of probfems faced by local 
government . , ' ' r 

2. Students will be able to list the problenij inherent in the structure 6f local government, ^ 

3, Students will be able to list the^ foutm^ operating problems faced by local government. 

4, Students will be able tp list^thc problems of limited authority faced by local government. 

ACTIVITIES AND RECOMMENDED RESOURCES ^ ' ^ 

Objective One \ 

1. >4ct/V/fy-Teacher disseminates information either by notes or mimfcogVttphed facts sheet. 

* « * • * • / ^ ♦ 

Recommended Resources-Jhc three major types of probl^s facjrig local governments are: 

a. Problems inherent in the structure ofjocal governments; tt>ai i's, problems which arjsc because of the 
. very operating structures of government^ (bureaucratic problem?^) ' 

b. RcwJtine operating problems] th^t is, problems confronted W the governing "body during the 
^ "(Jay-by-day afetivity and miocll operation of local government 

c. Problems which arise d«o to the limited authority of local Igovgrnment. This occurs when local 
governfnent does not jftaye the power to solve its problems, pac^usc th? authority to do so has, by' 
law, been delegated to county and/&r state government. yk ( 

■ " . r I ' ■ , -5^ ■ 

This is especially true because of the financiaLdependence of locfel government upon state and federal 



Objective Two • / , ' 

^ - A W - 

K >4c//V/(y— Class Discussion, ffcacher develops logical discussion concerning problems, inherent jn the 
structure of local government (Teacbc^ first be sure that students understand what is meant by 
• />7^ere/7/ structu;-<^^.) - ^ C'^' 

Recommended /?esow^i6;i^»'^SS^^^^ypro in the structure of local governments include: 

a. A lack of sufficient time for council^ persons^^<3^ fuKill community needs^adaquately-if council 
persons are to hold down another job and a faS?niy4or^ social) life as well. 

b. The bureaucratic nature of local government in ight present an excess of *red tapc*-so that citizens 
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approaching the city with a sqggestion or a complaint would receive a *Vun-around" from focal 
o^cials and thus lose' all desire to communicate with City Hall. In qther words, local government 
" structures might 1nake it ha^d (or the average citizen to identify which public official is responsible 
• for community decisions andpdministration of commCtnity ageaoieSv ^ v 

Recommended Questions/or Class Discussion: > • , - 



VW^.conditions in the structure of lo«l government might restrict a council person from doing an 
e^ellent job in fulfilling the role of ^ ^knowledgeable, sensitive publi^c official? 
^ b. What inherent problems in local government might make it difficult for a community resident to 
decide where to register a complaint and attain satisfactory action? For example, can you iee what 
••^ i^^. ^ ♦difficulty a person might have who wishes to stop the city from removing^e hundred-year old oak 
. flree from the' front, of his lawn for the installation of sewers. Where would he go? Whom could he 

' . contact in local government for the most effective action'^ . , - 



Objective Three 

1, Student research for class presentation and class discussions. Students interview Municipal Clerk who, by 
'this time, should be aware of the class asking him (or her) what the routine problems are in the 
administration of local governnient. If the Mayor is a full-time position in your community, then 
interview this individual too. The sanf\e applios to additional major full-time public administrative 
officials (i.e., tax assessor, fire chief, etc.) ^ , ' 

Recommended Resources-Tho Municipal Clerk can provide you with a list of full public[ 
administrative officials. ' ^ 

Objective Four , ]^ 

A. /^cf/V/fy-Student research for class presentation and class discussion. Students research Council minutes 
and/or proposal ftte to identify what proposals of the local governing Uorfy presented specific programs 
for tfte community and yet were either defeated or passed b.ut not implemented. 

■• ^ 

The esti mated ^nd real cSsts of the projects^should then be ghecked to identify: 

a, How this could would affect the municipal budget, and • . f 

b. How muchJmore (in terms of community tax*dollars) it would cost*' the community to implement 
these projects. ^. ' X > - - 

Note to Teachers-Do r\Ot develop the concept oT reliance upon state or federal aid too much at this 
point. It shouW briefly be presented as an alternative to taxing the con^juiiity, but only in terms that in 
order for a community to receive state gnd/or federal funds] it musftusijftilly obey certain procedures. 
Thus, some (and often much) ofjXi autonomous control over the community is lost by local government 
tostateind federal financial aid assistance. This is important- for- the class to understand. 



X'' 



Recommended Resources , . ^ ' ^ 

a. Th(^ Municipal Clerk's office can provide this information. ^ ^ 

b. Re^commended diuestlons for class discussion: ^ ^ 

(l)Do you think they (local governing body) would use extra community' money for this project?^ 
Why not? Can It legally do so? O 
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(2) What are the alternatives for getting rhoney fronri outside the community? Does this money come 
no strings attached? . - , 

< 

2. ActivityStudcnis present (from research in previous activity) e^camples of those programs and/or 
, suggested solutions forgoping with community problems that just were r)ot under the jurisdiction of the 

county government. (If none exist in^the city records, then the teather should provide one.) 

* . 

Recommended Resources , t'>' 

/ a. Municipal'Clerk's office can again provide this information. 
. * . Sample type of , example to be; identified by students. 

'Municipal government wishes to construct a major highway through the municipality; Ijowever, even if^ 
the municipality hai> the financial resouVce tu construct one, approval must still be received from the . 
-County Freeholders (or Commissioners), who, in this case, usurp some of the local government authority. 

>. EVALUATION . . * ^ 

'1. Three students, ^elected at random, will list on the blackboard the three types of problems (one type tor 
' each student). Teacher then reads aloud a list of problems and students mark the problem in their 
category if it belongs there. • ' ^ ^ ^ * ' . ' 

2*. Stifdents, on a wrPtten exam, will *be asked to list two problems inherent in the structure of local 

government, ' ^ j "* A' 

' > > ' ' : 

3. Students, on a written exam, will be asked to list two problems faced in the routine operation of4ocat. . 7. 

^ government. ^ . ^ . ij^^ 

4. Students, on a written exam, will be aslced, to list two problems of limited authority faced by local ' 

^ • government. ; V ' ' * * - ' ' . 
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UNIT THREE 



GENERAL CONCEPT: • ^ . . 

^Understanding community planning and the incorporation of long-range goals. 

OBJEtTIVES ' - 
' 1 . Students will be.able to explain what is meant by '^physical" planjjing and Qscal" planning. 

2. Students will be able to explain, the correlation between comnrfuoity problems and long-range pfannfng. 



ACTIVITIES AND RECOMMENDED f^ESOURCES 
Objective One / 

1. /4c//V/Yy-Teacher disseminates information to'class, either by notes or mimeographed fact sheets. 
Recommended Resources 
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a. Physical Planning— The , planning for physical community growth, i.e., zoning codes, industry 
expansion. ^ • , , 

b. Fiscal Planning-The financial planning of the community, specifically concerned with developing' 
^methods'of funding projected community growth, i.e., proposing highei; tax rates, consolidatirtg 
community services. 

Objective Two * * > 

1. /4c//wYy-Class discussion. Teacher develops discussion concerning the need for long range planning. 
However, Jong-range planifing must not be presented as tbc panacea of community ills. Present-day 
problems must receive attention: however, long-range planning is tod often overlooked, resulting in 
unnecessary problems. Also, include factor of county government wHcn considering fongrrange 
community planning. 4^. : ^ ^ 



^ Recommended Resources • 
Suggested questions for class discussion: 4 



/ 



a. . Oo Jou feel long-range planni^j^^s ncccssary'in community planning? Why? 

b. Can you^j5lentify an example of how a lack of long-range planning could prove disastroui) for a 
^ community?^ . ^ • • w - 
- /C, Suppose ten years ago \o\j were on the planning committee of your community. Do you sec 

anything existing today for which you might have planned diffcrcnlly? Wha\? Why? 
d. What phyitCapferowth do you foresee in your community? What adaptations (new programs, tndusiry, 

zoning laws) might have to be made lo accommodate this gr<^th? 'from what source will the money 
, ^ come to finance these accommocUtions? 

c ^ ^w docs projected county growth affect local govcrnmcn^lanning. 
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Z ActMty-lwo selected students Willlattend three sessions of the Planning Board and report findings back 



to class. 
Recommended Resources 



a. Schedule of planning sessions is usually available from local newspaper and always frorh City Clerk's 
office. , ' ^ » 

b. Students should specifically observe the amount of long-range planning (if any) evident at the 
^ ^ planning sessions. Students should also record the apparent issues which are priorities for the planning 
• . committee at these sessions. 

• * • , 

3. /Ic/Zw/y-Student research for ckss presentation. Have several students research and explarn to class a^ 
physical planning map of the community which is at [q^ast ten years old. Also .have students note i^hc 
estimated cost of this projection and sources of the necessary funds ' • ' ' \ 



# 



Then have students compare this planning map to the actual .growth of the community including 
financial resources. If no map exisXs, then research reasons for its Qon-existence. 



Recommended Resources 



Either City Cferk's office or Council minutes should provide this information. In somd cases, however, 
you may have to consult the Cou^^tty Municipal Building. 



« . -> • ' • . 

4. >1c//V/7y-Student research for class presentation. Students identify what communrty goijs are on record 
and then discuss the reality of implementing these goals, specifically" examining wh^ present and 
long-r'angc problems may exi^t. ^ , . \ ' 



^ Recommended Resources . ^' 
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a. ^ Municipal Clerk may have on record comrnunity goals. 

b. Cijty Council rfiinutes. ' . I ' 

c. Mayor of town or City Council Presidc'ntt^hould be consulted for this information. 

. , 5. AclMiy Student contacts County legislators and Planning Board to consider county plans and how 
these (especially present and proje<fted ^coning codes) might affect long-range community planning. 

.Recommended Resources -County Administration Office 

^ 6 Activuy Student research for class prcscnution. Students rcse4rch and present for class discussion the 
most recent community planning maf>. Class will evaluate long-range and short-range physical goals. How 
realistic are^thcy' Where will the moneys (financial resources) come from? Is this realistic? Why? Why 
not? ^ ' I 

Recommended Resources - ' . ^ 

a. Borough Clerk's office 

b. Planning Committee minutes record files. ' *• 
7. Aclivt/y Guest Spiraker Chairman (preferably), if ncl possible, then member of Planning Commttlcc 

« 
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• (Commission) will address cbss concerning the incorporation of long-range and short-range planning into 
community needs. . \ * ^ , 

Recommended Resources / *• " • . 

* • • V 

Students should be able to prcp^^specjfk questions for guest speaker concerning the planning of your 
. own community. Also include questions concerning County Planning Board influence. 
8. >4c//wYy-Simulated ganiing on focal government planning. Game should consume at least three full class 
days to reinforce local governmdnt planp^ng. ^ 

Recommended Resources 

a. Urban Dynamics, developed by Urban Dyne.*(See resource materials list). ✓ 

b. inner Gty PJanning, developed by Macmillan Company, 1971. (See resource materials list). 

^VAIUATION 

Objecti/eOne , , 

.Tw9 students, selected at random, will be as,kcd to explain what'^is meant by '^physical" planning and 
"fiscaP' planning, one defmitAn assigned to eacl\student. * * - * 

" : f • ■ ' . 

Objective Two 

Students, on a written exam, will be asked to develop ari.:essay explaining the correlation between 
community problems and long-fange planning. t ' 



/ 
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UNIT FOUR , 

GENERAL CONCEPT: ' - ' * 

Understanding the function of your own local government. ^ 

OBJECTIVE ' r ' • ^ 

Students will be able to evaluate the operaUon of their own local government. 

ACTIVITIES AND RECOMMENDED RESOURCES 

>4cr/V/fy-"Dlvided" class project. Class is dividedjpto seven groups, each group selecting a group leader 
• (for consultation with other group leaders). Each §^up is then.assigned one of the following projects. 

« - * 

a. Research and record (for class presentation) a history of the town, and the adoption of the present 
form of government (identifying the t^r^sent form). . ' 

b. Poll community for attitudes concerning: 

(1) priorities for local government action 

(2) what agencies of local government are most identifiable to the community' 

(3) how the community feels about consolidation with ' area communities (e.g. on pollution or 
transportation programs). 

, c. Answer the Communitv^Profile Questionnaire as developed in Do^You Know the ABC'S of Your, 
Town's Government! , available through League of Women Voters of the United States, Washington, 
-D:C, • ■ 't: 

d. Prepare a 10-year projected physical map of the community^. 

e. Realistically evaluate zoning plan fof^community. 

ft Develop realistic community goals for the next ten years. ^ " * ^ 

g. Pr^are a municipal budget to finance the projected physical growth and community plans. 

Students are urged .to consult with the other groups (throu^ group leaders) to receive information help/ul 
to their own goals. The Budget preparation group, must, of course, consult with the physical planning and* 
community goals groups. 

Upon completion of this project, the^ class. should have developed a complete community profile which 
should be presented to the City Council by the teacher and studenfs. ^ 

Recommended Resources 

a. Borough Clerk's Office 

b. League of Womert Voters ^ j . 

c. Local civic groups (Chamber of Commerce, etcj 

d. t^cwspapers 

/ ' . 

EV^ALUATION** 

Students, by developing a complete community profile, will be asked to evaluate the operation of their 
own local govern mcnl. . * 
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X V APPENDICES , 

SAMPLE COMMUNITY RESEARCH QUESTIONNAIRES S 

A. APARTMENT COMPLEX QUESTIONNAIRE 

B. HOUSING/COMMUNITY QUESTIONNAIRE 

C. PUBLIC Oj^lNION QUESTIONNAIRE 

"> • '. 

LOBbViNG SIMULATION GAME ' 
LANCAVILLE SIMULATION GAME " ^ 



COLLECTIVEBARGAINING SIMULATION 



WHAT YOU'SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COUNT 



STATE.GOVERNMENT 
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I SAMPLE COMMUNITY RESEARCH QUESTIONNAIRES 
A APARTMENT COMPLEX QUESTIONNAIRE 



The information received from this questionnaire will be used in compiling data for a project at Rutgers- 
The State University. Please put a check in front of the answer that best appHes to you. In some cases 
a short written answer is requested. Thank you for your cooperation. 



1. Please list ages ^ people living m your hou^hold, (age at last birthday) 

Husband age 

Wife_. ' 



Children. 



. age • 
. ages 



Others (specify). 



Do^your children attend public or {)rivate schools? Public 



2. How long have you been married? 

3. What is the hilsbaind's usual occupation? 
}\^^ Occupation 



4. What is the wife's usual oc^patJon? 
Occupation ^ ^ 



5. Highest grade in school completed 
By husband 

^ 8th oKless 

^ ^ some high school 

high school graduate 

some college or tralde school 

college graduate 

/ ^ graduate school 




By wife 



/ 



, 8th or \eis , 

. some high school * 

. high school graduate 

. , some college or trade school 

. college graduate 

. graduate school 



1. ' 
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* 5. Veirly incortie: 



HusbandVlncofffe , 

"^^ — — 



\ • 



None 
5,000- 7,499 
7,500- 9,999 
10,000-1*2,499 
12,500-14,999 
15,000^19,999 V 
20,000i?4,999 
25,00tf^29,999 
SOTOOo'^or over 



Wife's Income 



/ 



' 7. Usual occup^tioaof husband's father, 

(If dieceased,Vhat >^as his occupation) L. 



8. UsuaJfoccupation of wife's father. 

(If deceased, what was his occupation) . 

. 9. How long have you lived at this location? 

less' than 6 months 

' 6 morttfis to 1 year * 

1 or 2 y,^rs • 

3 or 4 y-ears 

J 5 or 6 years , ^ ' 

7 or 8 years 

1 more than 8 years 



» * - - 

10. How many times have you moved in the last 5^years? (If you haven't been married 5 ye^rs, how many 
times have you moved sincef being married?) ■ ' , 



0 

1 ; 

2 , 

? 
4 



5 

7' " ■ 
8 or more 



1 1 . Why did you move to this location? 
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12. Formerly, had y.ou liveW in - ^ _ 

1 \ Vour own house - . ^ > 

: a rented house v 

an apartment * ' ' : 

_ a mobile home ^ - . 

13. How long/did you live there? > , ^ \ ^ ' ' ^ 

1 less than 6 nionths 5-6 years 

. 6mo.-l yr. 7-8 years ' 



2 years . : more than 8 years^ 

3-4 years 



14. What are your plans for the future as far as a place to live? (Next few years) 

i continue living where vy^e are now ^ ^ ^ 

. move to another residenqe (please specify why you are moving and where) 













^ 


— 1 ^ 

1 ^ 


7^ • — 



15^ Do you get* together wUh your neighbors on holidays? (Labor Day, July 4th, etc.) 

— ! usually ' ^ 

- sometimes 

once in a great while 

never ^ \ * 



16. Does anyone In this neighborhood ^'^^ Vo"'' advice or assistance? , 

yes — no 

. If yes, how often doesthis occur? ' ^ 

oft^n i — . 9ccasionally i, once m a great while 

1 7. Do you and your neighbors exchange or .j?orrow things? (tools, dishes, recipes, food) 

often 

sometimes^ ' » ' * 



' ' — rarely 

never 

18. How often do you speak to your.n(|xt door neighbor? 

everyday ^ . . — ^. .once in a vvhile 

more than once a week hardly ever 

once a week never 
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19. Did you know any people in your community (subtirban neighborhood/mobilehome park, aparifnenl 
complex) before you moved *in? ♦ * ' < 

many 



none 



one 



a few 



20. Do you belong to any neighborhood ^or park) groups or organizations? 
— ^ ryes ' \ ' 



no 




If you dp belong to a group or organisation, how often do you attend meetings? , 
_i ^11 / 6me ^seldom 



never 



21 . Do you do most of your visiting and socializing inside outside this neighborhood (park)? 

mostly inside mostly outside 

I 

22. Think of the people you have visited in the last 2 weeks. Count the number of these families or homes 
that were, |n your community .(suburban neighborhood, mobile home park, apartment complex). 
CouiU theJfiumber that were outside the neighborhood. 

number of homes in the neighborhood 

number of homes outside the neighborhood 



3 



23 J Some people say "These days a person doesh't l-eallV know whom he can count on." Do you think you 
can "count'on" your neighbors when you need them? ' ' 

1 definitely ' ^ . 

probably • J . 

don't know 

t . • » 
probably not * " s * 




24. Would you say that people who live in apartnjetits are: 



more friendly than those who live in houses or mobile homes 
less friendly than tbose wh6 Hve in houses or mobile homes 
^re not any more or less friendly 
not sure' 

» 



% 



25. Wouid you like to meet more people in the apartment complex? 

* ' yes . no « don't kr)ow 

26. As far as accidents (fire, traffic, falling, etc.) are concerned, do you think an apartment Is 

safer than a house or mobile home 

* as safe as a house or mobile home 

. ' ' not as safe as a house or mobile home * 
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27v As fa?^ crime is conderned, do you thlnk^n apartment is 
. safer th^n a house or mobile home ^ 



as safe as a house or mobile home 
fidl as safe as a house or mobile home 



28. What do you like best about living in an apartment? 



29. What do you dislike most about living in an apartmefnt? 



30. A person feels at homem this apartment complex. 
JL strongly ■■se 




partially agf?e 
do not'algreeordisagripe 



pflCtia^y disagree 
strongly disagree 



31 . A person can usually feel free to drop in any time for a visit with most people in this apartment com- 
plex, .i 

- - ■ - strongly agree * . • • 

partially agree ^ 

- do not agree or disagree 

: partially disagree. 

strongly disagree 



32. Aside from a possible change in jKCupation, it would make a great dejl of difference to me if we had 
to move out of this apartment complex. • . * * 

. strongly agree 

partially agree • ^ ^ ' 

do not agree or disagree 

partially disagree 

, strongly disagree 



•V 
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33. When you think" about a place-to live, do you tfiSnIc ^ ^ ^ > 
, — uj. this is th6 only place you could ev?r be really at home 

you feel at home here, but probably^would feel just as much at home^iH^nother 

\\ place if v(pu had to move • 




th ere -arV other places y^u might feel more*at'home 



you don't feel at all af home here 



34 About how many of your neighbor's. apartments have you been in? 

moreahan6 . f 

L_ 4 cn>5 ' * • 

; • ^ 1 2or3t 
. one 



none 



/ / 



r 



r 
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B. HOUSING/COMMUNITY QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. What were your major considerations in choosing housing? 



Comments: 



Init. by: Int, Resp. 

Schools 
, Safety 
Neighbors 




Convenience 
Job. 

Availab'tlity 
Privacy 
Space (room) 
Interior 
Exterior 



2. How satisfied /3o you think people aroijnd here feel about this community? (What-do~thfii|ike? What 
% do^they dislike?) • , 



Likes: 



, very satined 

somewhat satisfied'*\,^..*-^*^ 
, somewjiat dissatisfied 
. very.dissatisfied 

nQ opinion 



^Dislikes: 



3. A. What is,a j^od neighbor? (Is a good neighbor someone whp minds his own businesis?) 



.Yes 



No 



No opinion 



.Comments: 



B. How many people here are good neighbors? 
Comments:' . " » 




/ i 



none 
a few 

many j_ 
all 
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4. - bo you'fe^l close to the people in the communtty? 
' . Coo^ments: 



Very close 
Somewhatcl 
-Somewhat d I 
Very distaM 
No opinion 



Stan 



5. How many of your neighbors greet you. say '*Good morning", or say *'Hello" to you c 
(Does the indivictu^l e^tpect a greeting?) ^ " 

from: ^ Mostpeofjie 

Comments: ' Some * . 

A few . ^ ^ 

*^ ♦ ' ' None 

6. Do your children like this neighborhood? Why? Why not? (Try to ask children) 

ChilHren's feelings: 

Likes: Like it very much 

Tolerable 



Dislikes: 



7. Are there a lot of "bad" kids in the neighborhoou? 



Comments: 



8/G«]hi«rally, is this a eoo^i place to bring up children? 
/ Conriments: 



^J^j^ it 

many ^ 
_ some 
^ very few 

none 




9. Ait there a lot of muggings and burglaries in this neighborhood? 




_ the best ; 

- 

good but some problems 

— !i same as anywhere else 
_ bad (why?) 




r 
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I ^ \o. Are you worried ab*^out eitA^f you or your children being victimized? 

* Comments: / ^ | , very worried 

^ ^ ^ ; J" ^ / , ' ^ ^ somewhat worried 

',y * « •' ' J* not very worried 

••\ .' -;-o-* ' - • ^ , ' I not worried at all 



. ^11. How do you think yogr neii^bprhood compares with others? (in tt^hns of safety from crime) 

Comments: -4 b^j%than most • 

'Sif ' " _ ^ ^ aoou^thesame 



6. \ ^ Itorse than most 

r:' 12. Do you feel ssife walking around at night in your neighborhood? 



perfectly safe 

: faiiiy safe ^ 

_ not very safp 



* ^ vsr/ unsafe 

13, Do you ever'KOT go somewhcie you might want to go because it is unsafe? 
^ - ' Yes ' No 



^ii; 14. How do you feel about the management? (Apts. & Mobile homes) Specific complaints. 



Ts. Did you register to vote in the last election? 

' . . ' Yes 11 No' 



If yes,' for which party did you register? 



Democrat 
Republican 



' f ' Independent 



Did you vote? _ Yes No 

16. What kind of people live in mQbile hoffies? (For those living in apts. or private homes.) 
^ ^ OR / 

What do you belipveother,fl(Bpple think about mobile home dwellers? ,. 
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17. Should we have more mobile homes? Why? Why Not? 

] 



What about for old people and low income families? 

0 ' ' 



18. For mobile home residents - How could the state government help the problems of people living 
mobile homes? 



C. PUBLIC OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 



CITIZENS' COMMITTEE FOR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES^ 
Parks, Recreation»and Open Space 

In order to obuin the opinions of as many citizens of Huntington Beach as is ftossible, we ask you to fill 
out the following questionnaire and return it to the City Administ*^*^2i>^ity Hall, P.O. Box 190, Hunting- 
ton Beach 92648 by December 6. - . 

1. What is your overaii impression of the' parks and recreation facilities in Huntington Beach compared 
with other communities where you have lived or visited? ' 

I . adequate ^ excessive inadequate • 

/ 2. What items dc you feel need special attention. Indicate the items belc^ yoafeel are inadequate {**V') 
9^ excessive ("E") and reasons ("too sntall", "not enough", etc.).-Add other items in spaogj^^rovided. 

S swimming pools- wildlife and botany preserves 

grassy and natural open space model boat, plane or car 

l^j^e^ facilities (R/C) 



tennis courts H-i indoor recreation buildings 



3. Is there a city park within easy distance of your home? ^ ' 
yes no , doh'tknow 

4. If you answered yes, how often do you go to the park? 

^ never at least once a day : once a week 

once a month 



♦NOTE; This questionnaire was designed by a citizens' group in a southern California city of 150,000 
residents. It was-mailed to approximately 1,000 homes on a random basjs through the city finance depart- 
ment using water billings. The questionnaire resulted in a 27% response, considered quite high by pro- 
fessional pollsters. There were only two background questions asked-type of housing and age. The survey 
might be improved by such additional questions as income, number of children and age of the children 
in the household, length of residency in yie city. ^ ■ ' 
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S. |)F you go to park, what particular facilities attract you? 

: open space play equiiDrlknt tennis courts 

basketball meeting rooms other: 



6. Are any impVovements needed at the park? Specify. 



What is the name or location of the park? . 



7. If you don't go to the park, are there any facilities or features which, if available, would attract you 
to the park? • - * : 



\^ 8. Do you feel you are receivingv^dequate information about the city's parks and recreation facilities? 



yes no 

3^? 



9. VVhat would br the best way of informing you of cfty facilities and activities? newspapers 

ddor to door flyers (H. B. Sands) notices in utility bills notices in shopping 



centers. 



10. What do you thmk is the best way of obtaining funds to purchase la;id for parks and open space? 
federal grants Tprivate donations, general obligation bonds 



11. What do yxxj think is the best way of obtaining funds for maintaining the parks once they are built? 

property tax sales tax special assessments (on utilijties, for example) 

user fees ^ ^ % 



' ^ ' .... 

12. Should .land for parks and open spafe be purchased only as, needed, or should tha city have the 

flexibility to acquirei)rime parkland when it becomes available? as needed flexibility ✓ 

V / ) ' - - ' 

13*. How muchr would you agree, to pay in increased, taxes, over your present rate to expand, improve or 

r . maint^f) the cjty's parks and recreation facilities?, Lj^lO^ per^month 504 per month 

$1 per month $ 1_ f>er mhnth none 

How much involvement should citizens have in the planning of a nearby park? 

' considerable, approve plans, costs, etc. other details 

some, offer advice, general philos<sphy 

^ none « . • ^ - 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ ■ * , 
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15. Do you use city indoor recreational facilities? 

; yes no don*t know of any 

16. K you answered no, what is (are) your reason|s)?J too. far to go too crowded 

nothing of interest ^ jf. 

17. What changes or improvements would attract you tO the city indoor recreational facilities? 



18, Do you use the nearby beaches? frequently' occasionally no. Which 

ones? : City beach Huntington State Beach Bolsa Chica St Oil 

Company , . • * 

ly. What additional facilities are needed at the beach? parking food stands rest- 
rooms easier public access showers and changing rogms 

20. How do you think privately owned beach property should be treaied? 

- to be developed by the owner with no public access or use 

! to be developed by the owner but with public access and use 

to be designated as an irreplaceable natural /esoufce to bi purchasi&d with public i^unds and 

*r set aside for exclusive puuiic use. ' * - 

21. Would you like to see fuller recreational and open space use of the flood control channels, the Santa 
Ana River, and the Edison power easements? : yes -J np suggested uses' 

22. Would you like to see a system of bicycle trails developed throughout Huntington Beach? yes 

no. 

23. For what p^tffposes other than recreation, would you ^use the bike trails? shoppjRg 

Q^ercise go to work k . 

,\-- ^ . ' 

24. ShouldVark space be set aside for outdoor recreation uses of senior citizens and retired persons, such 
as game tables, lawn bowling? yes no. 

25. would you like to see city facilities for overnight camping developed? yes, for families 

^ non-profit youth groups beach location inland Incatinn no. 
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26. The Central City* park is master planned for about 400 acres> but only about t;ialf has been acquired. 
Do you favor the acquisition of the balance of the park land, which will Jnclude th^ active sports and 
revenue producing areas, such as golf and equestrian centers,,or should city's resources be spent more 

on neighborhood parks? Central City Park Neighborhpod parks , 

i ' " 

27. Would you object to commercial development (such as food stands, bike rentals) in some parks as a 
, source of revenue for thp city for park maintervance? no ^ yes \ 



28. Please indicate the type of dwelling you live in and your age group. 



^artment 
.condominium 
. single family house 
. mobile home 



under 20/ ' 
20 to 30 . 
30 to 39 
40 to 49 
50 to 59 
60 and over 



Thank you for your time. 



i 
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II. SIMULATION GAME: LOBBYING^ 



INTRODUCTION V=3 " , ' 

Once students have learned the theoretical concepts of lobbying, the simulation game, Lobbying, will help 
students develop practical techniques. The realities pf lobbying are brought out as the game progresses. 
Students need this knowledge and experience prior to engaging in actual lobbying either at the local or sute 
level. 

It IS important that adpquate preparation and playing time be given to make the game an effective learning 
experience. ^ . ^ ^ 



LOBBYING GAME 



Teacher Handbook 



7 



,J^eparation for the Game • 

Game ^^ater^als: Each player wjlUrej:eive a "Player's Manual" whi/h includes various role cards. In this way 
he/she will be able to learn about other roles including congressmen and lobbyists. The twelve legislative 
aides c^n work as a team with the congressmen. The "Player's Manual" contains, besides descriptions of 
each role, a list of bills which are up for considerati9n durifig the legislative session. The "Player*s Manual" 
also includes a press release which is an introduction to the 'Veality" of lobbying. The Press Release and 
subsequent press releases by the game operator may be used to stimulate class discussion of the differences 
S?etween propaganda and news. The Scenario describes the state of the nation as tiiis congress is meeting 
and some of the issues that niay be raised and resolved. ^ 



Game materials should be distributed several days before the actu;»l beginning of play. Players should have 
time to study thoroughly the information and to develop strategy which^will best advance their cause. It is 
suggested that the teacner devote at least one class meeting before beginning the game for a discussion dn 
the influence of lobbying on legislators and legislation-the theoreticapaspects-leaving the realities, to be 
brought out in the game. The Vole of legislative aides should be discussed he[e. It should be stressed that 
legislators are evaluated through the electoral process each time they run for re-election. Their employers 
evaluate the performance of lobbyists and in a highly competitive market, a successful recora is a 



prerequisite to continue employrrtent. 



Classroom Arrangement: To etfectively play the game, sufficient jroom within the classroom will be 
necessary to provide for a simulated .legislative session and for ihe ^'office" activitiesof twelve congressmen, 
their aides and ten lobbyists. If the classroom chairs can bd moved to allow "officj^" on the "fringes" and 
''milling" room in the middle, one room can be' used. If more space is available, however, it is preferable to 
use a large room or small auditorium for the legislative session and the classroom for "offices", to permit 
more privacy for "wBeeling and dealing*'. ^ 
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Conduct of the Game 
Sequence of Play*: 



^ Lobbying can be played in th'fte class sessions assuming all the materials are introduced before the first 
session. Players^should be assignedSides by name when the-materiat is passdiout. The various roles include < 
Ihe twelve congressmen, their.aides, ten lobbyists, a presidential liaispn person,the House Chaplain, and.the 
^peaket of the House. A keyfole is that <t Representative Brookirtgs, the Speaker, The game begins v?ith 
' the reading of the Press Release/ Players should then be instructed to return to their offices for strategy 
t - sessions. At that time, the congressmen and their abides ',should d'^ide iheir strategy and divide 
responsibilities, . " ^ • . • 

F//:sr5ess/o/7-Allocate fifteen minutes for office work; only written messages are allowed between different 
offices and from lobbyists tp congressmen^ Message forms and ditto paper should be provided. All messages 
should be written in triplica^-'^itti one copy going to the intended,, one copy retained by the sender, and 
the final copy given to fhe ^me operator. You, or your assistant, will have to relay the message or allow 
the players to pass them back' and forth as long as the only communication is written, - : ; 

After fifteen mirtutes of written messages, allow ten minutes of personal contacts before the afsembly is 
* called together to action legisiation. Enforce this time allotment to provide enough time for floor dfebate, 

e ' . ' 

After this ten minute period, have the Speaker call the Congress together. Robert's Rules of Order s\\ow\d 
be fort^owed to allow proper presentation of legislative proposals and 'their ultimate disposition: passage, , 
defeat, or tabling. Not all bills can.be voted on, and part of the strategy will be for individual congressmen 
to see that bills which they support are introduced. The time lipiits are pto of the game's reality^^ince there, 
is not always enough time or information available Yor well-researched decisions. Lobbyists may only send 
messages to congressmen on tl\j floor during this period. *- . * 

After approximately a twenty minute session, students will adjourn. Then, the game operator will tally the 
votes and record them on the Master Score Sheet. He^will also evaluate the successor failure of mdlvidual 
congressmen and lobbyists,! Next, a press release must be written for the second session based upon the 
voting information,' reports fromlobbyists and the evaluation. For .example, the Press Release might state: 

♦ 

^ "Congressman X is reported tb be facing stiff voter resentment as a result of his vote on such and 
such .r'bill, or Lobbyist Y may be looking for^a new job accpraihg to well-placed sources, unless he 
can produce more ^r his client," ' , • 

* Second ^essiofJ: Thelecond day shoul^ be most productive. Players will have had some tj^e to politic 
'^"^ outside of class^ and should be in a better position to legislate. The session will begin with your Press Release 

setting the tone'-'crf- the day, reactions in the country, rumors, etc* Allow fifteen ciinutes for written, 
messages as before and then ten minutes for Rfrspnal contact. Be flexible. If it is obvious that they arc 
ready to vote, move on to the legislativ|,ses$ion! Because all congressmen a^^up for re-election after this , 
round, they will have to spend fifteen/minutes of the twenty-five minute^s^fs^on out canjpaigning and 
making speeches. To simulate this, have them'^tand at the edge of the ropm and make impromptu speeches. 

The legislative session again wilf commence with bills still to be acted upon. Lobbyists contmue to send and 
receive written messages only* but congressmen maty leave the session oi- send their legislative aides to meet 
With the lobbyists. Legislative aides may, in fact,.end up doing a major share o'f the bargaining becausc'of 
the campaigning of their congressmen and the many groups with which th(jy have to deal. Conclude the - 
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legislative sessior/ when the class perrckl ends or if it seems productive, continue it for ten or fifteen minutes 
on the third day. 

Third Session: Before starting the third day you should evafuatd the success tr failure of individual 
congressmen and lobbyists and report through the Press Release. Continue the legislative session if 
necessary. Then allow at least thirty minutes for de-briefing and evaluation of what' has occurred. It is 
u«i?iUy wise to permit the players to begin by discussing their role, what they were trying to accomplish 
and what success they had. Let them take turns if the discussion and feedback become too heated. Then 
have the students drop their roles and talk about what was going on, as if they were observers and not 
players. This is the critical part, where the simulation becomes the lesson to be discussed and forms a 
common experience from which the students can learn. ^ 
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(Multiple copies needed) 



< 



PRESS RELEASE 



Washington Star Gazette Times 



As another session of C^Dngress convenes today, the Editors of thi^ paper feel obliged to speak out on the 
compelling issues of the day. It has been the practice of certain members within the present administration 
to attempt to silence *3the press in its relentless drive to inform the public of what is really going on. But, we 
will not be silencejd., ^ 

We levant to know what the ever increasing number of lobbyists whom we see wandering around the halls of 
Congress are doing. Who pays their salaries and who pays for the lavish entertaining, of our congressmen? 
We have heard rumors that there are almost as many lobbyists as congressmen and that some congressmen 
are doublingand even tripling their salaries by suspect means. 

What happens in the meantime to important pieces of social legislation such as the housing, education and 
health bills? Who. is left to spoak for the poor and powerless? Are the Armed Serf ices again going, to be 
given a blank cne^k? Who is trying to close the tax loopholes, protect our environment, and increase the 
n^1in^mum \vage? We urge alj citizens to carefully scrutinize their elected representatives. 
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LOBBYIST'S REPORT FORM 



Lobbyist . 



What bills were passed for which you shpuld receive credit?. 

: 



To whose campaign did you give money? (How much? . 



Is there anything else that you would like to report? . 





(Multiple copies needed) 



MESSAGET.ORM 



FROM. 




■ *-4 



RELEASE TO PRESS 



YES. 



NO 



i^essXge form 



TO ■ • r — 


' PERIpD„. . . 




FROM . ■ - ' . ' 






' ' ' ^ , ^ ' i 




• 












iRELEASE TO PRESS . . ' YE^^^ ^ _ 


MO 


< * • 
^ ' . 
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(Multiple copies needed) 

• ■ • R^eRESENTATIVE'S REPORT FORM 

^ . How Hid you vftfeT Rfiprft<;ftntatiyp ' - , 



Bill 



First Session 



Second Se ssion 

~ :s — 



6 
7- 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
1.3 
14 
15 
16 
17 

^,8 
19 
20 



1 yes. 

2 f yes . 

3 yes . 

4 -yes _i_ 

5 -Ves-ii. 

\ 

yes 




yes„ 
yes- 



no . 
no 

m. 
no. 
no . 
no. 



yes, 



, rfo JL. 



•yes. 



no. 



yes J no 

yes L- no 

yes * n'o 

yes ^ 1-^no 

yet no 

yes no 

yes 1 no ^ 

yes no 

yes no ^ 



tableL 
. table 
. tableL 

table _ 

tables 
.laWe_ 

table _ 
, table — 

table _ 

tables 

table _ 
. table 

table 

table 

table 

table 
. table 
-.table 

table 



. table. 



h1)w nf)uch did your campcCign fund receive? 



, yes. 
y^js- 



no, 
no. 
no. 



'table. 
_ table. 

4 

_ t^ble. 



"yes.jL 



yes:=^=,^ 

yes 1 

yes II 

yes 1 

yes 

yes_!__ 

yesi 

yes 



no_I table. 

no ^ table. 

no_ table. 

no table^. 

table. 

no table, 
nn table. 

fable . 



no 
no 



/ 



. itable . 



/ 
/yes. 



yes 



' yes 



no table. 

%^ table, 

no, table. 



v 



yes 





nn 






no 


tahin 
















no 


taWn 




no 


*^ table 



Fronf) whonri?. 



, Anything felse that ^'ou would likq/to report?' 



r' 



SCORING AND EVALU/CTION SYSXBM- 
... 



"Each proposed bill is either supported (+) or opposed (-) by.each oilhe twelve representatives. An (o) 
means, it is of? no great conjcern. Votes are recorded on both the tally sheet and tha lobbyist score board, 
^ samples of'whgch follow. 

When a vote is^ taken, go doVn the column and across the row to record on the tally sheet the appropriate 
.^tor (+,-,o), if several bills pass there should be several t*s or — *s or o*s. Put a^mark on th6 tally sheet 
'next to the representative's name and find the difference between the Vs and — *s. Do the -same for the 

lobbyists/, ^ ' ' , ' ^ ' " ' * ' 

Fror^ the report form, wliich you will receive from the lobbyists each term, re^^ord the amount of money 
^ given to particular representatives on the tally sheet in the appropriate box. If ypu have time you may 
check the represerjtative*s. report form for consistency. ^ . 

To evaluate the success of each representative, you must consider "the difference between bifls passed that 
he supports, those he opposes (a-b on tally sheet), a Mj U^t hiS amount of campaign funds colfected. An 
asterisk in this space means the representative^ needs m^HKo run^his campaign, For example, if a-b is a^ 
positive number, that indicates more successes than iosS^^nd if the representative. needed money and 
'received it, you can report that he is predicted to win re-election. For evaluation, consider the overall scores 
for that rounri to estimate winners and losers and those who d\d not, receive '♦"'s or — *s. They can be 
reported to be inactive "as usual/* You will have to use your judgment as you write the pr^ess release for the 
next session. Lobbyists are evaluated in a similar fashion but only on issues^decided. They can be reported 
as successful, un^uecessful, making.niqre jiioney, about to lose thefr jobs, being*seen*with influenticil 
representativST^tc. ^ ' \ , 
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TALLY SHEET 



Representatlves 



1. jyilliams 



2, Da^ls 



,3. ^^dams 



4. Brookings 



5. Doyle 



6* Burke 



7, Filbrook 



8. Worthington 



9. Brown 



10. Powell 



11. Perry 



12. Wheatley 



1-obbyists 



1. Jones 



2. Smith 



3. Gates^ 



4. Harper 



5. Washington 



7. Strong 



8. Johnson 



9. Allworth 



*10.^Bryant 



• (a) 
No. of +'s 



' (b) 
No. of -'s 



(a.b) 



Contributions from Lobbyists 



■ 'J. . 

■I*;' 

SAMPLE LOBBYISTS' SCORE BOARD 



Lobbyist 



Bills 

1 2 3 4 5 



0. 



6 7 



8 9 10 11 12 



0 0 0 0 + 



13 



14 



15 16 



1.7 18 



19 



20 



\ 
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fig 



' SAMPLE REPRESENTATIVES' SCORE SHEET 
Bills 



Repre$entative^\^ 1 


2 


3 


1 

4 


[ 

5 


6 


7 


8 


Jj 


10 


n 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


1. 
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0 


0 




+ 




+ 
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2. 
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0 
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U 
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0 
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+ 


+ 
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0 
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+ 


4. 




0 


0 




0 














+ ^ 












u 
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5. 






0 




0 
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A 
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u 
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— 
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+ 
























\ 

J 


+ 


+ 


0 












+ 


7. ^ 


+ 








+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 






*> 


+ 


+ 






+ 






+ 




It 

u 


+ 


+ 


U 


u , 


+ 


+ 


+ 


U- 








+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


0 


0- 


9, 


t 














+ 


+ 




+ 


















u 


10. 




b 


+ 


















+ 


0 










+ 




+ 


11. 


0 


0 


0 


+ 




0 


+ 


+ 


0 


0 


'0 


0 


+ 






0 


+ 




0 


0 


12. ^ \ • 
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0 




+ 
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LOBBYING GAME 



Student Handbook 

I 

SCENARIO 



As , the ninety-third Corngress convenes, the following events will occur. There are twelve elected 
represenutives and their le^slativ^ assistants trying to do what is best for their district^ what is best for the 
country, and at the same time, insure their re-electiort The congressmen will have to study each bill and see 
hoj^ it would affdct their constituents! They^will have to make alliances with other congressmen in order to 
get bills passed which they favor. In this task they will have to rely heavily' on their assistants wh6, in many 
cases, do most of the le^slative work while they themselves are out spea^ng to the public. Such public 
appearances become inaeasingly necessary during the second session when, in order to gather election 
support, all congressmen will have to spend fifteen minutes of the twenty-fiw minute session out speaking 
in their hon}e distnct. ' , , ^ 

In their function as legislators, congressmen are assisted by representative lobbyists of major interest groups 
who attempt to makeTcnown to congressmen the position of their company^r association. Lobbyists do 
this by providing facts and figures in a persuasive ^d, qjccasionally, even questionable manner. They have 
differing amounts of money to contribute to the campaign funds of congressmen biey wish to see 
I re-elected and often have the luxuries of their companies to share wFth these congressmen, such as airplanes, 
expense accounts, hotel suites, and free limousines. They sometimes have^e legal business of thePr 
companies to share with lawy^er-congressmen, or have employment opportuniUes for the relatives or friends 
of sympathetic congressmen, - ^ 



The lobbyists will be present throughout the congress, as. will the pr^idential liaison man and the House 
\ chaplain who, elch in his own way, will suggest what ought to be done. A goo5 deal of your time will be 
\, spent communicau'ng with these people, by message because face to face conversation with them is 

sometinw impossibfe. You will be allowed time for personal conucu with the other players to share your 

ideas and .make your deals. 

Because not all of the bills will be brought to the floor, a major function of lobbyists is to influence which 
bills come up and in what order. To accomplish this, lobbyists must keep in close contact with and provide 
constant input to the Speaker of the Rpuse who decides the order of business. 

Parliamentary skills are necessary to keep the game moving and all players munt remember that a majority 
vote Is requiredfor passage of a bill or for reconsideration of a previously tabled bill. 
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LOBBYISTS 

1. Lobbyist Jones: 

You represent the AFL-CIO, the nation's largest* union. It has be«n said iM organized union vote in urban 
areas can swing most elections and is critical for ar^ Democrat. You have $20,000 to contribute to any 
campaign fund,- but yo^r most important influence is the number of votes your union controts and the 
number of campaign workers you can provide. You can also push union legal affairs to lawyer legislatocj or 
theirpartners. ^ ^ 

2. Lobbyist Smith: » 

You represent the National Association of Businessmen who are interested in keeping government out of 
«^the fjee enterprise system. You are especially interested in the drug labeling proposal^ the minimum wage 

proposal, and tax llws. You have $50\000 to donate to campaigns or pay for cerUin congressional speakers. 
. Your firms may also volunteer thei) airplanes, hotel suites, law firm business, or business advice on 
^ investments, potential jobs after retirment or simplyn^tainers for ''service renc^ejed." 

3. Lobbyist Gates: , ^ / 

You represent several of the. major oil and 'coal cofT?panies \h the country. They are interested in 
govemnf)ent interfj?rence with big business and especially tfie oil d^etiofi allowance. You have $75,000 
plus similarmeans at your disposal as those of Lobbyist Smith. 

4. Lobbyist Harper: " ^ * ' ♦ ^ 

You represent the American Association of Education which includes the majority of teachers from'grade 
school to college. They are interested in education bills plus other reform and social welfare proposals. 
While ypu have no money to contribute to campaign funds your association members can produce a flood 
of mail hn any issue at a moments notice to influence legislation. 

5. Lobbyist Washington; . 



You represent the major defcn^ contractors in the country who are, of course^ interested in the 
contirfuatiopi of federal appropriations for arms and places. . ^ ^ j 

You have $100,000 at your dispoi^ plus jhe other advantages of big business (see Lobbyist Smith). In 
addition, you have influence ir? the^^t cirdes to get commissions fqr certain people. 

6. Lobbyist Miller: * 

You yepresent the Farmers' Association of Ame0c>, the largest farmer and farming corporation. They arc 
interested in the farm subsidy plus other legj^^tfon threatening <o interfere with big business and free 
enterprise. You have $30,000 plus the other advarjtages of big business (see Lobbyist Smith). ' 

7. Lobbvist* Strong: ' I' ' 



You represent the National Association of Policemen, Sheriffs, FBI Agents, State Troopers, ^d similar 
groups who are interested in preserving law and order. They favor increased spendmg for law enforcement 
assistance bills and usually oppose social programs. You have $10,000, which is not very much, but you do 
have a lar^e audience who will write to legislators. 
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8. Lobbyist Johnson: *. 

« 

You represent the National Association of Minorities, the oldest and largest civil rights organization. You, 
don't have any money or business advantages, but you do hava astrong moral cause and can produce a vast 
amount of mail and numerous visits to legislators in support of social issues. 

9» Lobbyist Allvyorth: 

You represent a people'^ lobbying effort with a large membership of vocal voters. This is important because 
you don't have any money or»other meanj to influence legislation other than a large group of volunteers. 
Some of your people will even visit a legislator and sUy with him until he sees the light! 

10. Lobbyist Bryant: » * v ^ 

You are an ex-legislator with many congressional friends and can easi^ get permission to be on the floor 
during congressional debate. Presently you are representing the Recreation ^sociation of Ahierica which is 
interested In dWoloping federal lands for public recreational use. They are opposed to privare development 
and provide you with a large membership of conservationists and recreation minded people to write to 
legislators, but they have no money or other means to influence votes. 



LEGISLATORS 



1 . Representative Williams: 



You repr^esent a low and moderate income district in a large, urban city in the northeast. Your 
constituents are mostly Black or Spanish speaking (60%), with an ethnic neighborhood- on the bc.der 
(40%). This ethnic group is not organized but it fears losing the community to the minority groups around 
them and is concerned abou^ crime, Uxes, quaiity of education, and property values. The minority groups 
are also splintered by race and econoiriic level with some aspiring to middle^class status and igthers,vyfng for 
minority control of schools, businesses, police, etc. in the area. \ ~ * ' 



patie 



*You have been elected twice by winning the vbtes of the more moderate members of both raceS, stressmg 
patience and forbearance in seeking sofutions to problenis. Presentiv you are being challenged by the 
unger more militant members of the community who are aware of broader economic issues. By 
fession you had apd stili have a small law pra^ice and have prided yourself in handMng many cases 
our receiving a f^. Lately, your expenses in Washington and your aspirations for a better life ^ave 
strai^^tafpur personal budget and you are concerned. 



2. Representative Davis: - ^ 

You are the youngest son of 'a very wealthy eastern family, educated at Yaie University and Harvard Law 
School. You have been in politics since graduation and have lived comfortably off family financial 
investments in oil handled by your oldest brother. This is your first term and you were elected on a reform 
ticket to rid your m^dle cl^ss district of bosses. Your constituents are concerned about private interests 
controlling government, the ncreasing defense budget, the decrease in social scrv-ices, ah'd^the urban decay 
of their city. 



Lately there' has been concern about ihe rising^crimc rate in the district and the possible inclusion of 
high-rise, low-income housing in your district which has prided itself on single homes and renovated town 
houses. Your chief competition comes from a moderate in your own party who has attacked you for your 
gentry status and lack of contact with the working class members of your district. 
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3. Representative Adams: 

You represent a rural area in a mid-Atlantic state known for sending only members of one party to 
Congress, You are an ex-FBI agent and small town police chief with aspirations for higher national position. 
Your district is mostly conservative, but includes a growing and increasing liberal populatjonfrocn a* college. , 
You represent the interest ^ the small farmer, entrepreneur, and managerial class that have recently moved 
to your district from;nearby urban areas and you have won re-election by wide margins! You pride yourself 
on your ccJntact with local civic groups, the service clubs, and your availability to talk to any group at any 
time. Your opponent in the last election did question your refusal to debate him but you had a very busy 
schedule. » ' 

Many businesiVnen in your district are reluctant to see the present tax laws changed. Your district is 
interested in more government contracts, especially for your locaf defense plants. Your integrity has never 
been questioned, but it is known that you enjoy certain privileges commensurate with your importance 
such as airplane service, a free car for your use from Detroit, and especially your advancement in the Air 
Force Reserve. 

4. Representative Brookings— Speaker of the House: 

You represent a large agricultural and mining district in a southern state. Your family are farmers and have 
been for many generations. Presently much of their land is unused and receiving farm subsidies for.not 
planting. You live on the farm and manage its operations as well a^ your congressional duties. Your district 
is Interested in mining issues and the enlargement of i^s^preserit military installations. There are a 5mal!, but 
increasingly politically active minority group, mostlyS^harec/oppers and mill workers. They hav.e taken 
over some county offices since your last election, but they do not pose, much of a threat to your 
re-election. Bjuijust to make sure, you will need a larger campaign chest next year and therefore you are 
seeking donations. - 

\ . »' 

Yobr distrtct iti general is not* known for supporting arfy major social programs that wiii Increase taxes. The 
major business interests in your area are opposed to the proposed increase in the minimum wage and its 
extension to agriculture. \ ^ ^. . 

Your additional duties as Speaker will be to preside over the actual legislative session and to get through the 
order of business. The order in which bills are debated and voted upon is your decision, subject to overrule 
by a majority vote. * ^ - • ^ 

5. Representative Doyle: - - 

You represent a large rural and suburban district in the southwest known humorously as one big oil well. 
Your income is limited tp your congressional salary, but you have, in the past, depended on campaign 
support from the major companies. The district's major city was small twenty years ago when you were 
first elected but it has grbwn rapidly and, is now experiencing rmnority pressure. The residents have 
criticized you for your oil connections and thjgy have a very attractive candidate (young and liberal) to 
oppose ^bu next y^ar. You recognize the growing urban vote^ but you cannot afford to alienate your 
traditional suppbrt base in suburbs and rural areas. A major;Concern has been the proposed uses of a 
'yasf fede'raT reserve area in y^ur district. The oil and mining interest would like to open it for exploratiorT 
and the vocal urban groups urge keeping it for recreationahopen space. ^ 

••• '• - •/ - „ ' ^ 

You do enjoy Xraveling.arld have in the past enjoyed the traditional courtesies of private pffand hotel 
accommodations arranged for your conyenience in studying issues. 
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6. Representative Burke: - . , ' - 

You represent a small urban arei on* the west coast with a large naval base^nd many retired "brass." You 
are an ex-Navy man who never advanced above Tseaman during your service. ^Recently you have been 
commissioned an officer in the Reserves and this has helped your ego and public knage. The distrlct*s 
economy depends on the Navy base and its politics are controlled by businessmen and retired executives. 
You have been re-elected twice vyith e^r wider margins and are considered safe in the next election if you 
continue to hold these alliances.and increase your financial base for the campaign. Your district is usually / 
opposed to an increase in federal' programs except for^ilitary and i^efense installations. You are opposed 
to many legislative, proposals. Your constituents do not fayor an increase in the minimum'wage, a change in 
the ta3( laws' or any attempt to interfere witi) private enterprise. 

7. Representative Fil brook: , ' . • ' 

You represent a very liberal district, containing a large urban university on the west coast. You won 
election by running as an independent with the support of the campus community and minority groups. 
Your campaign was based on econbmit reform, conservation, and a reduction of the military ^^establishment 
The suburban vote which sat out the last elettioh is now organizing to defeat you next year. They want 
stricter drug laws, more government money ^r law enforcement, and an end to permissrveness on the 
campus. To be re-elected you will have to produce enough to kee^your young supporters active and willing 
to work in the political system. 

I. *> ' ** • * 

Your profession is^law although your only-experience has been with Legal Services. Y<5U support financial 
disclosure and have published' a personal statement each year. Farmworkers in y'our area afe pushing for an 
extension of the minimum wage to agriculture and have supported you in the past. 

8. Representative Worthington: * ' 

You represent a large midwestern ferrning disVjct. While there .are no urban areas of note you^have i 
supported bills to alleviate man^f^ urban and social 4)roblems. You have won re-election because of your ^ 
reputation as a man of Integrity. You have'managed to come out on the right side of farm issues, especially 
the farm subsidy program iven though it has bothered you more and more each year since the small ^rmers ■ 
CTl^Qur district do not benlfit from the subsidy. ^ ^ ' - .p"^*^. 



A major issde fs&ffg^f^ win'STlft^ use of federal lands in your district Business interests havemounted*a 
well financed cam'paf^ Sr^iippart private developnrient and have threatened to oppose you if you do not 
support them,4f your vote^rinhejssue remains consistent, you will hav6 to increase your campaign chest 
next year to o'ffse^&ie potential opposition. This 'will be particularly important since there are not many 
conservationists in'yourdiitfict to support ypu. , ' ' " 

9. ifepresentatlve BrdR 

You represent the south ^i^^oT a^ major mid-western city experiencing urban decay and strife. You are a 
member of a nUnority grqUp an|ta minister by profession. Your interests are urban. You are supported by 
civiL/ights and rnilitant neighbSrhood groap?\yhich afe demanding more federal money for urban areas. 
YoiN^have not been very successful in the past In gathering allies in Cqngress and have resorted to militant 
_ speeches in committee meeUnff.^You^yommUtee assign nrterrts have kept ycu awV from urban issues and 
you resent the seniority sy^ten^. ' / *• ' ^ ^ 



You have threatened to publfci^e the lobbying you se^oing on around you. This exposure would seriou^y 
hurt several of your colleagues. ? r . j. ' ^ ^ 
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10. Representative Powell: 

Yousare a representative from a small western sUte which is a location site for Hollywood producers. Your 
chief problems have been increasing Indian and Chicano militancy on reservations and in small towns. You 
» have been in Congress for thirty years and have represented the conservative farmers and ranchers in your 
, state. The new population has been of similar views and have supported^ you. The only sizable industry in 
your major city involved pharmaceuticals and employs nf>any of your voter^. Citizens favor the preservation 
of oih and farm subsidies and keeping the lid on the federal budget. Of course they are very defense minded 
and rtave supported increased defense allocations. 

You have been well taken care of in the past through legal fees yourTiometown law firm has managed, to 
secure from the oil and farmers organizations as well as the drug firms. But, of course, they know thatthey 
cannot count on your vote all the time. 

11. Representative Perry: • * 

You represent a large city in the south known for its progressive ideas about race relations and urbc^ 
conditions. There is a large and vocal minority community that has supported you in the past for lack of a 
better candidate. You come from a business family (textiles) but have left the family business to devote 
your time to politics. A large part of your support comes from the thriving business community, but you 
also need support from working class neighborhoods who are weary of social upheaval., You have been a 
little too supportive of progressive causes for their liking and may face an opponefit from their group next 
v^^year. You will also need „a large campaign chest to run an effective campaign and cannot expect much 
financial support from minority communities. This is your second term. In the past the pharmaceutical 
industry has contributed heavily to your campaign and currently^ it is opposed to any changes in the drug 
labeling law. " *^ ^' , 



12. Representative Wheatly: 

You represent a small conservative state in the northeast and have been in Congress for thirty years. Your 
district is composed mainly of small farmers and businessg^, including a dying mill town. You recognize the 
problems in this town, but face rur^l opposition to any attempts to vote for urban programs. While your 
constituents ar^" also against welfare and social programs, they are not vitally concerned about big business 
concerns. You have been spending most of your time in Washington and finding less and less time to travel 
home to your district. Because of this and your age, seventy, you may face a stiff re-election fight. To 
insure your reflection you will have to produce something in your district such as a military installation. 



ADDITIONAL ROLES 



Presidential liaison man: 

Henry Jones is the presidential liaison man and is responsible forseeing that the wishes of the President are 
made known to respective ^6ngressmen. He can use logic* or persuasion; he can^^for or givfiJavxAs;^©^^. 
imply, that the President would be mighty gratelGl if so and so voted a certain way, and that the President 
might be able to give the congressman /e-electidn support.. In^the past it has been observed that certain 
congressmen in favor with the White House havi gone to higher positions in the Cabinet, the Counts, or ^ 
have been assisted in their r«-«lection battles by a personal visit from the President to their home district. 
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Chaplaln-the House of Representatives-/ ^ * 

Rev. Peter Moses is the chaplain of the House. Aside from saying the benediction and closing prayers at 
^ ^ each session, he also comforts the congressmen with any personal troubles. In the past, House chaplains 
have also tried to influence legislation according to their churth's t)hilosophy or have, at least, used their 
religious background to influence legislation according to t(teir personal philosophy.Xhe United Council of 
Churches has long tried>to bring a greater spirit of Christianity back to Congress and hopes that the chaplain, 
win act in this manner. The Rev. Moses is also known to appreciate being called to the White ^ouse to 
preside at official White House Services. 





' . BILLSTO BE CONSIDERED - 7 

1. A bill to reduce the oil, mineral, and coal depletion allowances, which would reduce the tax break to 
• oil, mining, and mineral producers. t-""™'! 



2. A dwsision of where'^to locate a major federal military; installation narrowed down to four regions, 
Southwest, Mid-Atlantic, West Coast, or New England, This wjll mean jobs and related development to 
whichever region secures the project. . / ^ ' * 

» . ' \ ' ^ ^ 

3. A bill to allow increased private development (lumber,, mining, resorts, etc.) of public lands instead of 
preserving for public recreational uses-at high costs. 

4. bill to reform the tax laws and to close the loopholes presently favored by business, investors, and 
* the very wealthy. \ , • ^ 

5. A bill to revise the laws"^ regulating drljg labeling. The specific proposal would require labeling by 
♦v., generic names as well as trade names so that consumers can choose theMeast expensive medicine they 

need. * • » 

6. The Armed Services^nd the Defehse Department annual spending bill is being considered. Proposal is 
to increase the level from*last year and to develop new rockets and bombers. 

7. A, bill to appropriate money for'a massive mass transportation system in the nation's urban areas to 
include hi-speed subways and mono-rails and to take the necessary funds from highway construction. 

8. A bill to increase the minimum wage to $2.25 per hour and to extend Its coverage to aH workers 
• including sales and farmworkers. 

9. A major education bill at- all levels from early childhood to college is being considered. It v^ould 
provide federal assistance to all districts but would be heavily weighted towards urbah ?nd poor 
districts. It is supported by civil rights and education groups. 

TO. The Housing and Urban Development appropriation would increase drastically the level of federal aid 
to urban areas for housing and related develbpments. The money wpuld go to municipal governments 
with an increased requirehientfor citizen participation in policy decisions siqiilar to Model Cities. 

l lrTtie Health & Welfare appropriation which would institute a guaranteed income level for all Americans 
unable to^work and* provide governfnent jobs where needed. • ' 

-1 ■ 

12. A bill to limit all federal spending to the present level ^vhich would therefore not allow proposals 9;!! 
to be enacted or funded this year. j 

13. 'A bill to increase funding fo^ the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration and to increase the share 
to rural and suburban areas. , 

14. A bill to decrease the farm subsidy allowance available to any single farmef or farming corporation. 
, The maximum anyone^ould receive would be $100,000 a year. 
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15. A bill to make lobbyists publicly identify themselves and their clients and record all meetings with . 
legislators. ' . , ^ ^ ' ' . 

16. A bill to p<i^}te all congr^smen to reveal their financial and business holdings at l^st on(^c^ year Aij/t^ 

to repor^aM Income and Investments. * '^^ ^ - o * . ' 

-17. A bill to fund presidential and congressional campaign exjjenses from* the public treasury ba^edon , 
major party votes in the orevlous election. * - V* ' • * 

18. A bill to raise the sajary^nd expense accounts for.congressmeneffective^next session.^ X' i - ^ * 

19. A bill to regulate the sale of firearms Includirfg hai^ guns and rifl^S7,^6trict registration procedures'^ 

with a "need to have" proviso. v ' ^; ^'""^^ ' ^ - Y ^ * ^ 

20. A bill to increase off shore drilling for oil, Increas4.sl2e of tankers, and reduce tte f^latrons^ strips ' 



miainj presently in effect. 



■ l 



... ) 
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a IIK SIMULATION GAME: fife4/VC>4l//Z.L£. 

■• ' ■■■■ ; •'V' - ' • - ■ ' ■■ 

BlancQville is a 'simulation- game designed to teach the inter-reLationship o^^city^r ^tate, and federal 
"government andfthe potential of group influence. It deals with the complex problem o.f low iricoitie housing 
In the suburbs. Consequently the "game cin be used either as the conclusion of th'K study of government pr 
as part of a current problfShns course. It can apply to any branch of state and fedei^al government anctcan 
concern ail issues. J ^ ^ ^ 1/ . r ^ ' * 

Because Blancaville contains detailed relationships, it is* imperative that the participants*have some prior 
knowledge of the workings of city, state, and^eoerargovernme^nt. Since Ne,w Je rsey ^tate Governm ept 
served as the model, B/anca\^//e }s pertinent to New Jersey politics. Teachers from other states may alter the 
titles of three of the participants to meet th^ir states'\erminology. 

Objectifies: The primary -objective of this simulation is to create a sifuation in which\stuc|ents will 
participate in concerted group action in pursuit of a goil. By the end of the game and\d'rsQMss!on; 
particip'ants should be able verbally to describle the following concept: '^^^-^ 

Locaf citizens may use a variety of methods to postpone or stop actions Jhey consider detrimental to 
their community. Tbese inciude poiiticai pressure, compromise^ ond court inhwction. ' " ; 

n: - ■ ;> 

Several secondary objectives for students are also possible with the Biancgvliie game. r 
•a. Participants will be able io explain the argument* foKand against suburban housing of the pQor and 
'then choose one of the positions to support. \^ d 

b. Participants will be able to describe the following intergovernmental relationships in the area of, 
'hSbsing: . ^, ^ • " 

^ o-State governmental agencies assrstSin planning and financing, but-do not make the ul'tinrfate 

decision. ^ ' / ^ 

^ . ~The"U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development can help supply ftjndsjiend planning 
^ * talent; but does not make unilateral decisions on individual projects. ' ' 4. 

^ % - ^ Directions . ' 

Blancaville is unique because it proN^ldg^ partjgipatioaby the game director. The director takes therble of 
^Max, owner of the Unique Diner, and assumes the task of diss^minatipg4infprrTfatK)n and providing pace for 
\he session. More details are given on* page 240 under "Role of the Director". x 

, Arrange your room into three general areas, as shown on page 239: a) city coundf chambers with enough 
seatipg for all'participants; b) a community church confej^ence room; c) the Unique Diner. Identify each of 
the threc major areas with a brightly lettered sign. . »: ' . ^ \ 

The Diner should^consist of a long table with'Ohairs or stools to act as a cbunter and tables or desks pushed 
together to form booths. Provide either a radio or record player with rock music records. A filled coffee pot 
or punch bowl adds a finishing touch If either Is available. Note: Have all materials for handout duglT^t^d 
in advance and stacked in order at the counter for use during the g*ame. . , > ^' 

' ' " I - ^ ■ - 

Two or thred conference areas cor)talning<iwo or threflljks may be ^varlta^^o^ if space allows. 

^ ' • > ^B^^ • ✓ " . 4 ^ ' 

Note: Allow sufficient time to setup the room with tnPnelp of three or four assistant^ 
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Step by St'ep Directions ; 

' 3 . Have the students take seats In the City Council Chamber. 

2. Give each student a card and a pin to make a name tag. (Or you may have them 
" drawn up earlier) 

3. Pass out flyer ^'Welcome to Blancaville" (page 244). Allow time .to read each 
I ffy^r before proceeding. 

4. Make sure eveVyone has his copy of the "Particip?nts" (pp. 242-243), distributed 
at the previous class meeting. • ^ » ^ 

5. Announce that everyone is at a press conference called by Rev. Dootey, Dr. 
Godspeed, Mr. Mann. Turn the meeting over to them. Pass out the housing pro- 
ject proposal (page 246).Dboley should reac^ it aloud while pthej^ read it silently. 

• Q|j0stions follow. 

^ ■ ■ 

6: Game director now becomes Max, owner of the Unigue Diner. Explain to every- - 
one that you run the diner snd provide a daiiy news sheet about Blancaville. 
tvery time they hear loud music playing they should stop whate^yer they tfre 
doing and come to.the Diner for new information. Invite dveryonS't^ the Unique 
.Diner. - ' ' " \ v '» x 

' I 

7. Pass out *'6lancaville in Brief'- June 12" (page 247). Allow for action and 
response. Participants may go anywhere in the room. 

8. Turn up music and call everyone back to the Diner. Pass out "Blancaville in 
Brief - June 19" (page 247). Allow for action. 

, ^ - . ^. . ' ' ' ' 

9. Turn up music. Call everyone bac^ Diner. Pass out "Blancaville in Bri^f - 
July 8*' (page 248). Allow for action. ^During this round tc! I the Mayor that 
he will chair a city council meeting next'round. 

10. Turn up the. music Calheveryone back to the Diner. Pass uut "Blancaville in 
Brief july 22'* (page 248). Allow spontaneous action Tor^ mln. Then have 

I'' Mayor call^City Council meeting. All should attend. 

11. Play music againr Pass out "Blancaville in Brief - August 4" ('page 249). Allow 
for action'and meetings. During roundlell Albert D^tal that he will chair hearing 
in the next roupd, AlsO-tell Thomas Snupe that HUD will approve funding during 
the next round: * , o " 

12. Turn up the music. Back to ,the Diner. Pass out "Blancaville in Brief - Sept. 8" 
(page 249}. Allow spontanec^us action for 5 minuter. Then have D/tal ca|l hearing 
in Cijty Council Chambers. ' v ' 
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Amount of 
Time Allowed^ 

15 rtirn. 
maximum 



30 m:n. 



Step by Step Directions . 

13. Turn up the music. Allow 5 minutes of spontaneous action. Then have mayor 
call city council together to decide on housing project 

- 14. Take over and haVe wrap-up sessioA. (Questions included on p,/251 ). 



'lYi hotfrs 
maximum Total 



• - THE ROLE OF THE DIRECTOR 

A, The main tas^ of the director is to keep, the game nrjoving. As Max, ow/ier of the Unique Diner, the 
instructor can pace the game at his own speed. The tinr>e frames listed with the instructions are 
ma^cjmum guidelines. If a round begins to drag before the time suggest^, end that round earfy and go 
to the next. ^ 

Do not extend any rounds beyond the time suggested, except under ^xtreme circumstances. Do not be 
afraid to end a round while everyone is negotiating and running arcjund. Time is always a factor in life 
as well. <i 

B. As Max, the Director can make quiet suggestions to individuaJ participants tfthe-^ame needs new life. 
Remember: this is the participants* learning experience! "n^eir own discoveries are vicai. Let them 
determine the action, 

i» 

C Run«the game with authority. End each round conclusively^ The Director must stick by each decisidn 
he makes. He need not defend it until the wrap-up session (like an umpire). 

D. Move the game quickly and cheerfully, App^r relaxed and confident, even if you are a rookie game 
director. Running games is easy once the game is under way. 

E. Controversy must exist m order that the acuon of countervailing groups can be seen. If all participants 
seem to be taking the same point of view, a few words to some participants may "be necessary. . . ^ 

F. During the follow-up discussion, lead the students to make tfteir o»tm condusion, bimulation gaming is 
an inducdve tool gather than deductive, Don*t"lecture, 

Essential Hints • " , 

1 , If possible^ Blancaville shouldro p<ayed in one session with no breaks. 

^^^piscourage people from leaving the room during the game, 

3, Allow rto guests or visitors. Everyone should be a participant. 

4. Have all handouts stacked in order of distribution. Be sure each handout is given out in sequence. . 
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5. Assign individual roles opposite to their positions in jife whenever possible. (If you have an integrated 
class, make sure Martin Torie is Wack, etc.) 

6. Keep a small notepail and pencil handy to write down interesting incidents or questions that' occur 
dunng^ihe game. Use them during the follow-up session. * ' ^ • 

7. Do not let the game dragHf one round is^gjoing slowly, end it-eariy and begin the next. Keep the pace 
moving! Much of (his can be done by your brisk, clear voice and eager inflection. 



ASSIGNING ROLES 

On the day before the game, descri* the set-up of .the gan^e. Po not tell Them the objectives or 'suggest any 
action. Emphasize the importance or everyone's present* in class the following d?y. , 

Give each student a list of participants. Then assign each student the role, for which he is responsible. The 
most difficult roles are those of the sute and federal government officials (Commissioner of Community 
Affairs, his assistants, etc.). These parts should be given to students who will look up enough information to 
portray tljetr characters realisticaUy. 

All other parts can be given\^t at the instructor's discretion. Ltvdy but less able students often play 
exceilcni leading roles Godspeed, Torie, the Congressman, eic. The reporter should be a quick- thin ^dng, 
witty extrovert (if one is available). People playing Godspeed, A. A, Mann, and Rey. Dootey should have - 
copies of the proposal tl^t they will reaa at the press conference the next day. They should.,,b^me 
familiar with its content and be able to answer questions about'it Instruct them net to show the proposal 
to other people in the Sass. f 

Tlut evening each sti^dent should prepare in advance by 1) reading any government desaiptions necessary, 
2) thinking about*the issue; and 3) deftn?ng his role in the game. 

r .if 
Note =1 : It is wise to have one or two ttudents ready to take any^ role should some vital character be 
absent. 

Note :?2: To avoid petty arguments, it is strongly suggested that the instructor <2ss/^/7 rol^ rather than call 
for volunteers. ^ ♦ * ^ 

. - \ 
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PARTICIPANTS 

1. The Rev. Thomas Dooley-Pasior of the Blancaville Community Ciiurch, Rev. Dooley has emphasized 
the social mission of the church. More than any other congrc;gati6n in town, Community Church has 
attempted to relate to social and political problems. 

2. Dr. Amos Godspeed -A practicing physician, Dr. Godspeed is also a deacon in the Community Church 
and a leading advocate for the housing piroject. He not only helped to write the proposal, but also macje 
contact with key people in th^ state capital. 

3. Mayor of Blancaville, Larry Verbose-Mayor Verbose, considered a "liberal Republican", has been 
mayuf for four years and has led Blancaville to its present position as a hub if) the county. He and the 
Council have been very careful to keep out of Blancaville apartment complexes and housing developers. 
Blancaville remains a single-family, upper middle class town. 

4,. City Councilmen ^-see description of mayor. You may accept the role defined by the mayor or 
choose a more mdependent route. (Number of city councilmen is flexible,'depending on total number 
of participants). ^ 



5. City Councilmen B-Liberal mavericks on city council. Vote is decided on each issue by you. 



10. 



Commissioner, Sfte Department of Community Affairs— A political appointee of the Republican 
governor, the Commissioner has shbwn some interest in suburban housing for the poor. However, he is 
subject to political pressure from the governor, legislators, and the public. Some call him a ''man on the 



move 



il 



Jacot? Stein, Director, Housing Finance Agency-Ofkrating un^er the Department of Comrrtunity 
Affairs, HF'A assists individuals and organizations to get funding for .housing projects. iVhile with 
another agency, Mr. Stein worked with Dr. Godspeed in setting up an urban health clinic. 

Alber; D'tal, Assistant director. Division of State and » Regulation Planning -It is the division's 
responsibility to work with cities and towns in their technical planning and zoning. Mr. D'tal also* 
answers to the Commissioner of Community Affairs. 

Nj^in Toiie, President of Blancaville Civic Association-The BCA is devoted to keeping Blancaville 
from becoming a bustling metropolis. Like most of its'members, Martin T.orie is a lifelong resident of 
the community. Tl)e recent changes in the area have dismayed and angered hirrf. Although the BCAh^ 
only 125 members, most are influential citizens Jn c;punty and sute politics. Mr.Torieow(isreal esute 
throughout the county. - ' ^ . 



a^^cula 



A. A. Mann, Chairman of the Black Unity Conference*{BUC}, Urbos-College-trained and al'tlculate, 
Mr. Mann i^ devoted to the Causes of minority development in housing, employment anti cultural 
awareness. The housing proposal is his, first major venture. He commands re§pect from olde^Blacii as 
weit as younger militant Blacks in the community. 



1 1 . Sute Senator from the County-Defines his own role. Play it as the wind goes. . 

12. State Representative from Blancaville and another suburb-defines his own role. 
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13. Newspaper reporter -Walter Lippoff— li is his job lo aiiend all functions, interview key figures, and 
write a feature about Blancaville for the Urbos Chronicle. A resident of Biancaville, he has freedom to 
write opinions as well as interpret facts. He reads his stories t^etween rounds of the simulation 

■ . ^ . •■" ' 

14. Field Representative Thomas Snupe-U,S, Department of Housing and Urban Devdopment-When an 
application for funds for ^a bousing project is received by the HUD office in Washington, a field 
represenutive is dispatched to gather further information, HUD has been very int^ested m suburbaQ 
housing for 'the ppor. Mr. Snupe should hear all sides and then make a recommendation to HUD, 

15. CcTngrcssmen^onathan Schrewd (Republican) — A ten-term Representative to Congress from the 6lh 
District, which includes Urbos and Blancaville, Congressman 5chrewd has been called a "politician's 
politician". He can read political winds blowing and usually get what he wants. 



16. Dr, Eugene Thomas-Dr, Thomas is the only Black resident 
dentist who has been quite active'in local Repujblican pohtics/ 
half acre esute on glossom Avenue, 



>f Blancaville, He is a third generation 
ie Thomas family owns a beautiful one^ 



17. Mr. H, B. (Herb) Corpus- A lifelong resident of Blancavil 
a member of Rotary, Kiwanis, and Blancaville Civic 
respected as a shrewd iawyer and loyal citizen of the tov^n. 



e, Mr, Corpus is a lealdirtg lawyer in town. As 
ssQciation, he has become well-known and 



18, Citizens of Blancaville (3-5)-As citizens of Blanc^ille, you may observe, participate in, and influence 
the action in any^ way. Choose a name and de^e your own role. Try to represent the full spectrum of 
political viewpoint. Examples: 



c. 



Mrs, frma Radical-A veteran of many ie^t liberal movements over the past ten years, Irmacan be 
counted on to lend her support and energy .to any activity in behalf of peace, minority "groups, 
labor, and saon. Her approach is very much direct-action oriented (e.g. demonstrations, boycotts), 
George Middleroad-He prides himself on being an informed and independent citizen, not 
following any political party or persuasiorl^ >lindly, but rather deciding how .to act by the facts and. 
background of each particular issue. (For instance, 4lthough he voted for a conservative candidate 
in the last election, he also campaigned for passage of a graduated income tax). 
.Jonathort Birch -Proprietor of a local grocery store, Jonathon is convinced that the entire history 
of the country over the past 30 years has beei^jCommunist-inspired. He is anti-black, aryi^ 
anti-big government. 
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WELC^E TO BLANCAVILLE 



Situated north ofjhe bustling industrial city of Urbos is the idyllic community of Blancaville. A married 
contrast to the smoky, fastpaced city, Blancaville is the ideal retreat from the offFce grind, 

i(ith a population of 12,000 Blancaville offers the ultimate in family living. All residential land is zoned for 
himes of at least 1/4 of an acre. The schooJiare-new, progressive, and not overcrowded. 

Three shopping centers, one each tq tne eist, south and west of Blancaville, provide convenience and 
quaJity for modei*ii shoppers, Downtownjj^rb65 is only twenty driving minutes away. 

ForJrfie future-oriented, businessman, Blancaville is a superb investment Two giant industrial parks flank 
town on the north and west. RPA, Tasty Soups, and Ackney Qiocolate Company are a few of the 
industries already located in the area. Within the next ten years, relocation of city -based fectories is 
expected to make the Blancaville shopping areas among the state's busiest. 

If you, Mr. Famity fnan or Mr. Businessman, arelooking for a peaceful, quiet, and healthy place, Blancaville 
should be ycur new home. ; 



-BLANCAVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE- ^ 
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SUMMARY OF HOUSING PROPOSAL 



PROPOSAt:, 

^ ' ■ \ 

Low income housing development . ' \ 

SUBMITTED BY: 

Black Unity Conference (BUG) and First Community Church of Blancaville ' 
DESCRIPTION: > ; 

c 

One hundred units of housing with an emphasis'oh 3, 4, and 5 bedroom apartments to accommodate 
large poor families. The project will be built. out of concrete blocks and finished with a brick and 
wood veneer. There will be a playground and community center attached. ' 

LOCATION: * 

Between 6th and 7th Streets oW Central Avenue, prooerty ptc^ently owned by the First Community 
Church. ' ' . \ ' ' ' ^ 

FINANCING: 

The Church and BUC will raise and contribute $60,000 for the downpayment. The U.S. Office of 
Housing and Urban Development will guarantee a bank loan for the balance. The sponsors jointly will 
pay the mortgage payments each year, * - * . 

RENT PAYMENT: 

• Residents will pay rent according to their income. Each rental will be subsidized \yy HUD funds, 
which are already esublished for that purpose. ^ - 

RATIONALE: 

The housing should enable poor people, particularly Black people, to move to the suburbs close to 
decent job opportunities. The housing will also be available for welfare recipients, the elcjerly, and the 
disabled, providing fhey qualify for subsidized rents. * . • 
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ILLE IN BRIEF 



June 12 



-Courtesy of the Unique Diner- ' , ^ \ 

where the fOT>d1s always better than the news 

-NEGROES MOVING TO BLANCAVILLE, The Rev. Thomas Dooley's Announcement of a housing 
project for urban poor people brought the following reactions: s / 

-Republican MayoiClarry Verbo^e-'Thisr type of project has high ideals but faib to meet the needs of 
our community, Blan'cavilfe is msrt'zoned for apartments of any kind. I see no reason for the zoning to 
be altered for these peo^)le,"> c . ' ' ' ^ ' v . - 

-State Commissioner of Cpmmunity Affairs-"We in the capital are most eager to see how this matter is 
resolved. AN of us are aware of the acute shortag^ oif low income housing. Whether housing in the 
suburbs is the answer remains-to be seen." 7 ' . \ 

-Chairman of tlje Black Unity Conference, A. A, Ivfenn-'Toor people, Black or White, will always be 
poor as long as they are isolated from good jobs. Tpie factories and offices are no longer in the city. We 
go where the jobs;',are. Anyway we have the same right to a decent, clean environment as white 



people." 



)WN, HE 



-WELCOME TO TOWN, HEEL-and.TOE SHOE STORE. We hope business wHI be good. 

-MAE ^BROWN, wife of John Brown, 231 Spruce Street, had triplets at Blancaville Hospital yesterday. 
TRIPLE CONGRATULATIONSl • 



June 19 



BLANCAVILLE IN BRIEF 



. -Courtpsy of the Unique Diner- 
where the food is always- better than the news. 



-John Steward, sonXof Mr. and Mrs, Paul'Stewarct, received his Eagle Award last nigh' 

-Actress Betty .Tart teturne^ to her hometown yesterday. "Isn't it quaint? Just the way I remecnber^Jit. 
Exactly why I v/ent t\Holly wood/' • • * ) ^ 

The Rev. Thomas DodeXpf the (immunity Church and meSnbers of his congregation will travel to the 
state capital arK^Washingtons^p seek support for thejr proposed low income. housing f)roject. 

-Martm Torip hafs called a meetingbf the Blancaville Civic Association tonight. Purposes Mobilizc^support 
against the housing project. , ^' 

i| ; . • . » 

-Martin Engelthorpe tdok a two-stroke lead in the*Sunset Ridge County Ctub Golf Tournament. 
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BLANCA^/ILLE IN BRIEF 



July 8 



—Courtesy of the Unique Diner— 
where thp food is always better than the news. 

-State Senator and State representative to visit Blancaville to meet^wi^h Churchmen ^nd Black Unity 
Conference Chairman A. A. Mann. Topi?: Housing Project. * ^ 

-Mayor Larry Verbose announced that he and the city planner will meet with Dr. Godspeed and other 
citizens to discuss, the Black housing project. "We must all listen and discuss the vital issues of our time/' 
said the mayor. ^ * 

-Tommy Wheeler of 1216 N. *8th Street, won the County Roller Derby. Next stop-the State Derby in 
Portwood. 

-UNIQUE WISDOM: Once a man gets a\andout, the hand will always be out. 



BLANCAVILLfe IN BRTEF^ 



—Courtesy of the Unique Diner— 
where the food is always better than the news. 



July 22 



-Mabel LaFleur won 2nd Place in the State Flower Arrangement event at the County Fair. Roses to Mabeli^ 

*. — ^ ^ I> 

-A Field Representative from^ the ULS. Department of Housing and Urban Development arrived in town ^ 
Saturday! He plarrs to meet with the mayor, community chairmen, civic association member^, and other 
intprested partie$. 

City Council meeting tonight at 8 p.m. Rezoning of Central Avenue'is likely to bring heated discussion.^ 
Should be a hot one. Don't rfiiss it. * 

-James Bateman lost a 24 pound lake trout at Moon Lake last Thursday. I've heard some fish Stories, ^ 
but . JC. . 
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BLANCAVILLE IN BRIEF 



-Courtesy of the Unique Dlner- 
where the food is always better than the news. 



August 4 




-^1ayor goes to state capiUj to meet with State Commissioner of Community Affairs which handles slate 
hoMsing. On his drive up, the mayor will probably pass FHA director Jacob^Stein, who will meet with our 
Samaritan, Or. Godspeed. ^ . ' 

-Congr.essman Jonathan Schrewcf was again visited by groups for and against.the Black housing project. 
According to many, ScKrewd can stop the HUD funding-if he wants to. ' ' 

% 

-Happy Birthday to Sylvia Sunkett, a member of the Bo^rd of Education.. She is uh,uh,.21 years old 
today. Isn't it nice to be young again? . . . . . 

-UNIQUE WISDOM: There's no place like home-the way it used to be. ^ ' • 

BLANCAVILLE IN BRIEF 
, i . ^ Septembers 

-Courtesy of the Unique Diner- - \ . ' 

^"^^ where the food is always better than the neWs, 

— HUD approves funds for ^new housing project. That is, if zoning codes can be changed. .. " 

-Hearing Planned-Albert D'tal, of the State Department of Community Affairs wilfhold a public hearing 
about the proposed housing project. "Although we have nothing to say*about the decision, we at the 
State Department are deeply concerned about thi^vital issue. We are holding this hearing so that all voices 
r|t|t y b e he a rd," fea4his<tatement. ^ 

P ... 

-How at>put joining the Volunteer Fire Department? lt's,your city, too, " * 

' ^ ■ [ 

State and national politicians have been asked to attend the hearing on Friday. Let's make ourselves 
knowa. • ^ 



BLANCAVILLE IN BRIEF 



r-Courtesy of the Urfique Diner-- 
where the food is always better than.the news. 



September 21 



-City Council to^decide^ re-zoning question tonight at its monthly public meeting. 

- Bands of Negro youths threw rocks and bottles at police and firemen in [^.o^ Angeles last night as firemen 
battled a blaze in Watts. ' — . ^ 

^ ^ • / , ' ^ • 

Martin Torie of the Blancaville Civic Association predicts that no housing rqgulations will be changed. 
. "We do hot want people living in rundown housing is Urbos, but wo d^ot warit our fijr^ty changed the 
way the project would change it. What is needed is some kind of creative compromise." ' 

- State Director of Public Assistance said amount of welfare has risen 8 percent in the past year. More 
handouts. . - • 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR WRATOP SESSION . . • 

' The WrapHip session (or **debriefing") is the most important part'tf .the simulation. During 0is time, the ^ 
^students ulk about their roles, discoveries, and questions. Belowis a list of questions for the gameHeader's ■ 
reference. They are only a guide. The leader's own questions will be more pertinent and situational. ' 



1 . Was the outcome realisti^i^ 



/ . p 

2. Ask various individuals i& explain their feelings as Ujby Splayed their parts (A. A. Mann) Torie, and - r 
Schrewd). . . ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ' 

3. Ask Comml.ssioner of Community Affairs to explain his feelings. Then ask his staff. " 1 




Note: They should emphasize their powerl 

4. Was there any political dilemma for tl 

5. What kinds of actions xJid the state an 

6. What didn't they do? 

7. Who made the decPsion?, 

8: Where do^s politioal power in a community lie?. 



make the actual decision. 
I men? 
presen^tives take? 



4 



9. Discuss any interesting individual roles. Were they realistic^/lTumorous? disruptive? 



10. Did anyone feel 



el^^trtftetrtur^ 



ng the game? Why? 



1 1 . Were you happy with ihe outcome? 



, 1 2. What would happen to this issue in this city (or this sefction of town)? 

1 3. Are there any alternate solutions? 

1 4. What purposes do hearings perform? ^ , ^ . 



15. Are decisions made in formal meetings?^ 

16. How many people changed sides during the game? 
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-tV. SIMU1ATI0M;:GAME: COLLECTIVE BARGAINING ; • * ' " 

This simulation game has been included withift fhe State Government curriculum for these reasons- 

1. In th^ context of the study of lobbying and pressure grou^)s^ 'collective bargaining provides in example 
of an institutionalized means of infh^nce froqi particular groups on a decisro'Ti-making situation 
(labor-management relations). ^ ^ 

2. The protess of collective bargaining which students will experience' in.the^me illustrates methods and 

. problems of negotjatidn^and reconciliation. What students learn from this game about these aspects of 

human interaction can haye. usefpl carryover to their own experience in lobbying and negotiatine. 
situations. - ^ - v V 

3. The rules of collective bargaining, and the laws affecting who can or cafin^T^tril^d^Sde^ 
circumstances, are products of the state and federal government decision-makin^^rocesses. 

Specific materials for duplication and instructions for conducting the Collective bargaining simulatL are^ 
Included in the text that ifollows. ^ <" • . ' ' - ^ ^ 




COLLECTIVE SARGAINlKlG 
Background information for Trainers 

Purptose / ^ . f . 

T]ie' game is prepared specifically to help sharpen negotiating skills^and to create an awareness of the forces 
thatshape the collective-Jbargalningprckess^^ ' • • - * 

What is collectiv^ bargaining? . " ^ a , • 

Collective bargaining is a method by which labor and management jointly agree and enforce the rules 
concernlng^^es, hoors, and 6on&rtions of ejnployment (negotiating an agreement). 

Collective bargaining, as it jjrevails today., gives recognition to working organizations and to their 
spokesmen as representativefs for their members. The extent of'its use is probably ^the most significant 
development in 'We field of laboQ-managemerU^r^Jations in this country.^ 

Overview of Game . . * 

The game sets a union team against a management team, each attempting to secure the best contract. It. 

assumes that employees in this particular place of worfc afe^paid slightly higher than the average for similar^ 

skills in the surrounding area and.that benefits are .also^ slightly better than- average. There are 206 

employees in the bargainmg unit. Most of the employees' skills are used primarily in this plant, not in otht^r 

plants. ' ^ s' ' ' ^ K 

• ^ . ' 4 
participants are going to negotiate six itmes. Each item has a va|u&tKat varies with each of thfe participants. 

The Fact Sheet on page • gives the values, > i 

C^rrifline for Game ' * . ^ 

Preparation time (rfeadin^ game) ' ' ' w , ^ 

IS.mjn, DevelcH^'^ng initial positions (separate into two gPoups^ / » • - \ 

10 niin. Presentation by each^de (5 min. each) . ' . , 

20 min. Negotiations ' T ' 

TO min. On strike; continue h^gdtiating during IQiday strike ' ' • ' * 

10 mirv Recommendations by instructors (separate into two groups) 
5 niin/ Each group considers recommendations * 
10 min. Final negotiations^ V 

* - * ^ 4 

n . h STOP! * 

.TO:mln, Fill ifi '^Settlemlnt Calculations'^ (p. 262) , ^ \, ' , \; 
TotaM hour, 50 minutes . ^ " * * ' 
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C0LLECT1VE>BARGAINING^ 



This gartie is prepared specifically to help sharpen negotiating skiJIs and to create an awareness of the forces 
that shape the collective bargaining process. * 

In this game you will divide into two teams-a union team and a management team. Thfere are four different 
player roles for the union team and two for the management team. In these roles, th^teams will settle the 
wages and benefits for the union members covered by the contract ' * 

* r 
There are about 200 employees in the bargaining unit. Your company is small. It consists of a main plant 

and a smalter plant nearby. 

Your product ts not a high-production item. To manufacture^it/eguiresfairly high skills itr,about half the 
operations. Some of these skills are also useful in the manufacture of^offieTpT^jdtKtSrbutjhQSL^^^ 
primarily in your plant. 

Your compa/Jy has been in existence about twenty years. It was unionized about fifteen years ago and is ' 
still affiliated ^ith the same union. After some initial adjustment problems, labor-nranagement relations 
have been contlhqously good. Over the years there have been very few strikes; those that did occur were 
quite short and did^xn generate any lasting bitterness. - . - ^ 

Employees are paid sli^ulV^ higher than the average for similar skills in the surrounding communities. 
Benefits are also slightly better than ayerage. 

You may feel, when playing the game, that it wouW help to have more detailed information about the 
financial condition of the company. This is not really essential, however, for your ta$k is to try to obtain 
the best possible contract. The purpose of the game is to help you i/riprpve your contract^^egotiating skills. 
Your objective, if you are a uhion ref^esentative, is to obtain^ better contract than any other union team. 
If you take a management role, you should try to negotiate a better^ contract than any other management 
team. To receive the greatest benefit from your participation, you should study the attitudes and ideas of 
your teammates and compare them with your own thoughts and behavior ffiroughout the game. 

Negotiations 

It is ndw necessary* for the group to split into jwo teams. The management team consists of the plant ^ 
manager and the industrial relations director. Tlje union team will be made up of the business agent of the 
union local, the chief steward, and stewards jay^k and Tom. If there are extra participant^, more than one 
person can be assigned to a role. If nece^^ary, me group may decide roles by.lpt. ' 

-.Role Playing 

In order f^r, the game^o^£.^_siXccessful expcrienceTor all participants,'it is most important that each team 
member play his role as it is described. In assuming the role, you will negotiate according to the numerical 

/ ■ ■ , . . . 

^Developed for IPLE by the Labor Education CenUr. fLUtgen Univenity 
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VdJues described on the Factsheet^ p. 264. Remove the Factsheet for easy reference. The role descriptions 
appear below. • . % 



, Values of benefits and their costs, as well as the costs of strikes, are shovm in /lumerical terms. As m real 
life, management representatives see union gains as costs to the company and are likely to measure them in 
dollars. ^ 

> 

Union members, on the other hand, often assess benefits in other ways. More money or more time off from 
work mean different things to different people. For this reason, these benefits for union members will be 
measurecj in units of satisfaction rather than in money. This is, of course, gross oversimplification, because a 
nun:ierical value cannot adequately reflect the complex feelings and^ value judgments of different people. 
This simplification primarily makes it possible to evaluate how carefully the game participants have adhered 
♦ to their roles. The role playing emphasizes how each team member, particularly the uriion men, represents 
not only hinr^self but also a group.^f-followers. * ^ 

Oioose roles after reading the descriptions. Then proceed to Item l. '(p. 257) 

Role Descriptions-Union 

The BUSINESS AGENT of the local is a man with a fairiy objective balance judgment. Some of his specific 
desires ar^ the following: 

1. Since he is quite anxious to obuin a wage settlement in excess of 10 cents, he is relatively less sausfied 
with each penny's worth of increase bdow 8 cents than he is with wage boosts over 1 1 cents. The 1 0th 
or 1 1 th jcent is particularly importanL ^ 

Z Just like the other members of the union team, he views a full day of vacation or hoUday as slightly 
nnore than twice as valuable as a half day. 

3. He is under constant urging from his supervisors at union headquarters to do what he can to get m9re 
money contributed toward pensions. Unfortunately^ the majority of the membership considers pensfon 
payments less desirable than other items. As a result, the busmess agent will seek pension improvements 
only if he can obtain a wage increase of at least 1 1 cents or if, on the other hand, he obuins less than 8 
cents and needs some pension improvement to show, a broader-based settlement. ^ 

The CHIEF STEWARD also sees the values of improvements in the contract as comparable with, their 
< respective costs to the company. ' »' 

1. He would prefer at least an^8-cent increase in wages. However, an incre^ in pension is clearly more 
valuable to him than strai^ cash, partly because he looks to the future and parti yWause he wants to ' 
support the bi^siness ag^m on that issue. ' • * 

2. He and many of his friends have more than ten years of service with the comparfy and they feel that/ 
employees with greater seniority should 6njoy some special privileges. J^e therefore values additional 
vacation days after ten years to be as important to'him as those granted after five years. 

STEWARD JACK has many of the characteristics of a young man or of a single older -man. 

J . 

« 

1 . He prefers additional time off rather than more money. Strikes are less of I threat ro him than to othpr - 
members: of the team . ^ i .. ' 
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2. He, like business agent, would much prefer to gain at least an 1 1 -cent wage boost-but primarily as a 
matter of pride. He too would like to obtain an increase in excess of 10 cents. 



STEWARD TOM is, typical of the man badly in need of cash. Money is by far the nr>ost inaportant item on 
Ws list. It is a com'pany rule, enforced by the union, that an employee must take.vadatiorv and cannot 
receive pay for the time instead. As a result. Steward Tom has much less regard for these benefits than he 
would have if, at his option, he could take them in cash. * 

Role I>cscriptJon$-«Alanagen>ent 

The two management men also see things differently. . 

It has been company pract^ to grant most salaried employees tfre sanf>e additions to vacations,^olidays, 
and insur^cc protection as are' given to union members. As a result, the INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
MANAGER feds that part of this additional cost should be cpunted whijn the cost of a settlement is 
computed.- ^ ^ 

The PLANTJ MANAGER, on the other hand, p^pints out that improvements in benefits for salaried 
employees mkjt be made to meet comoetition and that it is.jnerely a matter of administrative convenience 
"to make them Identical with benefits of union members. 

The company has separate pension plarK for salaried and for union personnel. Both the plant manager and 
the industrial relations manager thereforb^see the co;^jt of pension improvements in the same way. 

Item 1 ^ I ' ^ ^ ' 

Each team should now caucus to develop its proposals for wages, holidays, vacations, insurance, and 
pensions. When a team reaches a decision about what figures to request or offer, respectively, each player 
enters his team's position in the table on page 260. You should reach your decision in 15 minutes. The 
opposing team's position will be entered later by each participant as it is exposed during the confrontation 
following the caucas. 

,The object of this part of the game for the union team is to achieve the maximum number of units of 
satisftiction, and for the mana^ment team to try to obtain a contract at the lowest possible cost. • 

As stated above, you have 15 minutes to decide your strategy and to make your opening move. Once you 
begin to present your positions, you should try to finish within 5 minutes. Th^ opposing team should not 
interrupt Do not begin bargain until both initial positions have been presented. ^ 

The union team begins by presenting its demands as soon as the 15 minutes are up or as soon as both sides 
are ready— whichever comes first. 

If you have had little or no experience with union negotiating and union relations, you may wish to use the 
. factsheet and the following guidelines on which to base the initial request for the union: 

Guidelines \ 

Initial demands by union teams are usually high, since they are a composite of the best that most members 
would like to get. Furthermore, most unions feel that m negotiation they can never get hurt byasking too 
.much initially. If the union team has difficulty deciding on an initial position, it may wish to start with a 
30<ent :wage increase, plus 2 more holidays, plus 5 days vacation after 5 years and an additional 5 days 
after 10 years, plus a 5<ent increase in insurance and a 5<ent increase in pension benefits. 
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The management teams4iave a greater problem deciding on strategy. Depending on their evaluation of what 
will bring the best result, they may start with a very low offer and increase it gradually as the union 
reduces excessive demands, or they may start with a generous offJTand insist that the union make a 
substantial reduction in its demands before they would consider improvi;ig. the offer. A low iniUal offer 
would be 4 or 5 cents withlio addition to benefits; a high iniUal offer would be 8 or 9 cents with some 
improvement in benefits. 

Item 2^ . . « , 

After the initial posiUons- have been recorded, bargaining starts across the table, TT/ere f^a TO-minute time 
Hmit in whi'cij an agreement must be readied Be sure to time yourself carefully. Once the' time has elapsed, 
you are on strike. Each additional minute counts as one day of strike. Continue. to negotiate until you reach 
a settJement or until you have been on strike for 10 days (10 minutes of excess time). 

During the ninth and tenth days of strike, the union caJIs in an advisor from international headquarters and 
management engages the services of a consultant. 

If the strike lasts through the tenth day, see below for rteommendaUons if you are on a management team 
or a union team. 



When negotiations have been completed, enter the benefits obtained by the union in the "SetSement" 
coJumn on the table on page 262. Then compute the total cost of the settJement to management and the net" 
gain in satisfaction to the union, using figures from the Factsheet 

For Management Members Only: ^ ^ \ 

Your consulfent recommends that you clarify your position. He suggests that you decide on a specific 
course of action, and he suggests three alternatives^' 

1. Stand pat aNd refuse to grant a larger increase or any other further concessions. 
•^^"2. Offer onexent more in wages than.your last offer. * * • t 

* 3. Offer one cent plus one'-half holiday more than your last offer. ^ 

Discuss these alternatives with your teammates and decide on or^e of them. Once you have made your 
decision, wait for the union team to make iu choice from pother set of alternatives (suggested by its 
adviser). ^ ^ J 

' J*- 

For Union Members Only: ^ \ 

• Your advisor r^ommends that you clarify your position. He4uggests that you decide on a specific course 
. of action and he suggests three alternatives: , * i. 

1. Ask for one cent more in wages than the last company offer. 
. 2. Ask for one cent plus one-half holiday more than the last company offer. ^ 

3. Ask for one cent plus one-half holiday plus one day's vacation after 5 years more than the last company 
offer. • *• 
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Discuss these alleVn^tives with your teammatesand decile on one of them. 
Bargaining how iljjsumes for 1 0 more minutes. 

Results of the Ust PccisiwKby the Two Teams on Wage and Benefit Demands and Offers 

Assume that more negotiJRing has Occurred and, depending on the alternative chosen by each team, this is 
tfie outcome: V ' 

^ ■ im . 

1, If the company^ffer and union demand match, this becomes the final contract provisido*. 

2, If the union asks more than management offers, the ultimate settlement provides for one cent plus 
one^^lf day's vacation more than the last company offer, or what the union requested, whichever is less. 

3, If management offers more than the union demands, the company offer becomes the final contract 
provision, * 

You can now complete the calculations on page 262, 



/ 
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INITIAL DEMANDS , Union 

V 

Each union member should base his demands on his role and the units of 
satisfaction that each demand Would bring. Using the Factshe^et, work out 
in the. table below the units of satisfaction that each union .member gaips 
if Initial demands are met 

% « . 

UNITS OF SATISFACTION 





Business 
Agent 


Chief 
Steward 


Steward 
Jack 


Steward 

Tom 


.^/hr. wage increase ^ 










additional holidays 










additional vacatioadays 
after 5 years 










additional vacation days 
after 10 years 


• 






• 


ilhr. additional pension 
benefits 






1 




^/hr. additional insurance 
benefits 


« 








Total units of satisfaction 


V 

t 








-* 

\ 

1 


\ 




• 


\ 




S 




\ 








• / 

/ 

< 
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INITIAL OFFER Management 



The Factsheet should be used in computing the cost of each point nego- 
tiated. In anticipation of union demands, managemeoi^mfght work out 
an initial offer in the table below. ^^-^ 





cosif TO Management 




Plant Manager 


Ind. Rel. Manager 


> 

ilhr, wage increase 






additional holidays 






additional vacation days 
^fter 5 years 






additional vacation days 
after 1 0 years 


• 




ilhr. additional pension 
benefits 




9 


^/Kr. additional insurance 
benefits 






Total cost to management 
.1 










' r 


• 




• 




t 
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SETTLEMENT CALCULATIONS 





Settlement 


VALUE IN HYPOTHETIC AL-tlNlTS 


COST IN DOLLARS 


Business 
Agent 


* Chief 
Steward 


Steward 
jack 


Steward 

Tom 


r 

Plant 
Manager' 


Ind. Rel, 
Manager 


1. Wage 
increase 
















2. Holidays 
















3/ Vaftj^n 
atier 5'yrs. 
















4. Vataiion 
after 10 Vrs. 
















5. Additional 
pension 

* 
















6.' Additional 
irtsurance 
















7. Total of • 
, Iinesj1'6 
















8. Strike 
















9. Net gain/ 
Total cost 






< 











For union's net gain, 
subtract line 8 from 
line 7. 

For total cost to 
management, add line 
8 to lihe 7. 



/ 



For union's total net 
satisfaction units, 
add units of all four 
representatives. 

UNION 

TOTAL 



Total the costs as 
seen by the two 
managers. 



MANAGEMENT 
TOTAL 



Union's total net satisfaction units: 
Costs as seen by management: 
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FACTSHEEJ^ /\ 







UNION GAINS 
Units of Satisfaction 




COST TO 
MANAGEMENT « 




■ value'of additional wage or benefit 


^ (in dollars) ^ 


NECbriATION ISSUES 


in hypothetical units as seen by: 


^ as seen by: 




Business 


Chief 


Steward 


Steward 


Plant 


Ind. ReL f 
Manager i \ 


/ - , r 


Agent 


Steward 


' jack 


Tom 


Manager 


increase 












20,000 ? 


' ■ SH hour or less 


130 


150 


foo 


200 


20,000 


. . - 6 


160' 


180 


130 


250 


24,000 


24,000. 


- . .. • 7 


200 


210 


160 


300- 


28,000 


28,000 


8 


260 


■ 250 ■ 


; 190' 


"350 


32,000 


32,000 r 


A.- ■ 9 • ' 


320 


• 290 


220 


> 400 


36,000 


36^.000 ; , 


10 


380 


330 


250 


450 


40,000 


40,000 . 


, . • - n 

^' '"--^ 12 


450 


370 


300 


5t0 


.44,000 


44,000 


490 


410 ' 


330 


570 


48,000 


48,0Q0 


J3 . ^ 


530 


450 i 


360 


63d 


52,900 


52,000 . 


lor edcn dUQiiionai ceni> duu^t 


560 


480 


.390 


•690 


56,000 


56,000 


■ 20 . 


20 


20 


20 


'4,000 


4.000 ■ 


additional holidays '/ 








• 






Vi day 


*20 


29 


40* 


20 


"2,500 


- 3,500 


1 .day 


45 


45^ 


85 


40 


•,5,000 ■ 


7,000 


* jyadays 


65 


65 ; 


. .325 


•'.60 . 


• 8,000. 


. 10,500 


for each additional /2 day, add 


15 


15 


15 


15/ 


3,5,00 


3,500 


addtl vacation after 5 year's ' 




1 










30' 


'30 , 


50- 


•20 


•^ooo 


:' 3,500' 


2 days 


65 

« 


60 


ipo' 


*40 


6,000 




* 3 days / 


100 


9b ' 


150 


60 


9,500 


10,500 


* . 4 days 


135 ■ 


120 


200 


80 , 


•13,000 


' If 000 


for each additional day, add • 

*■ ' » * 


' 20 


20 


30 


• 15.\, 


3,500 


3,500 • 


addt'l vacation after 10 years 












• 


. 1 day 


^0 


30 


' 20 


20 


, 2.000, 


2,500 


2 day's - 


40 


60 


40 


40 


4,000 


' 5,000 


3 days ' 


'60 


90 




60 


6^000 


7,500 ~ J 


4 days 


.80 


120 


80 


80 


8,500 


10,000 


for eacli additional day, add 


' 10^ 


10 


,10 . 


10 


2,500 


2,500 


addt'l pension benefits 




> 










, ' 1 ^/ hour 


50' , 


■ 50 


30- ■ 


20 


4,000 


4;000 


2 


. 100 


100 


\ 60- 


• .40 


8,000 


8,000 \ 


3 


-ISO • 


150 


90 


60 


,12,000 


12,000 


4 " 


200 


2(k) 


11-5 . 


■. 80 


16,000 


-i .6,000 


for'each additional cent, add 


-40 


40 


20 


15 


4,000, 


4,000 


addt'l insurance benefits 














1 i / hour ' 


35 


■ 40 


. 20 


.40 


3,500 


4,000 


2 


70 


° 80. 


40 


80 


7,000 


8.000 


.3 


105 


120 


60 


- 12,0 


10,500 


12,000 • 


4 


135 


160 - 


80 


160 


14,000 


16,000 


• for each additional cent, add ' 


"30 


. 35 


" 15. . 


35 


4,000; 


4,000 


strike per day . y 


20 


25' , 


10 ■ 


^5 


#;ooo 


1,400 
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V. WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
^, COUNTY 'AND STATE GOVERNMENT ^ 

\ * 

\ 

\ 

INTRODUCTION 

Many questions about County anli State government go unanswered. WhatMs Cpgnty government? How 
does it relateto local government? How does it relate to State government? ' 



What influence docfs^' State government have on our lives? Wh.ere can one go for assist4nce on certain 
problems? ^ • \ 

Many questions . . . »ut they all rfcr^answers. Everyday events occur.around us that ^£gJii£UJenced1>y one 
or both of these branches of governmenf. 

^ % " ^ . , ' > 

This section is designed to helq^tudents from junior to senior high obtain useful information about their 
state's governments. Many of the questions can serve as the basis for actual interviews with County and 
State officials. They m^y also be used as a guide for in-ciepth research If teacher and student so desire. 
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. - ' COUNTY GOVERNMENT 

z> ■ ■ ■ " ' ■ 

GOVERNING ' . • 

f '» 

1 . What is the county legislative body called? 

2. What Is the classification of your county according to populatlQn and geographic location? 

3. How nfiany members of the legislative body are there and how long Is their term^?^ 

4. How Is their salary determineld? ^ 

5. How is the director of the legislative body selected? What Is the director's duties and responsibilities? 
Does he/she have nrwre jurisdiction and power than the^other legislators on the tody? 

What constitutes the basic powers of the legislative body? 
Are they limited in any way? * • ' " 

6. How often does the legislative body meet and are the meetings open to the public? 
What ways are* used to^ommunicate Informatioh'to the public? 

ADMINISTRATIVE / " / - ' * ^ 

1 . Ooe<i your county have a county administrator? ^ . 
What is the term of office of thfe administrator? . . - ''^ 

How are his/her ROwers designated? 

2. Does,your county have a supervisor? . ' 
/ What is his/her term of office? 

In what manner are his/her powers limited? ■ 

What is Jhe salary of a ^j^^isor? o . ■ * , 

Should it be'^djusted? • 
■ 3. Who is responsible for appointments tcr the different agencies, boards, or commissions? " ^ 
4. What is the procedure for passage of laws on the county level? ^ 
AGENCIES i I 

1 . What offices In each county are requii^ by the State Constitution to be elective? ^ 



1. What are th^ duties of the county clerk and sheriff? How long'are their terms? Does yoyir county have a 
surrogate? If so^ what Is his responsibility? ^ 

3. What are the differences bep^en the sheriff and thq county detective? 

4. What are the differences between the local law enforcement agencies ^nd the coi|pty law enforcement 
agencies? In what way are they alike? » ' i 
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5. What agencies are the countle^equired to have, by state law? 
"6. [How njany other agencies have been created by your county? 



8. Are they appointed o'r elected? Which ones are directed by the county Ic^^tetive body? 



7. Who directs these agencies? 



9. Hbw are the counties restricted by legislation regarding the type of age.ig|es which can be createdf , 

FISCAL AFFAIRS " ' ' •' 

1. Specify what amount is appropriate by the state for legislatively-required county agencies? 

2. Which agencies in' the county have state appointedj officials and how are they paid? 

3. Who pays for other appointed officials? ' * _ . ^ 



4. How niuch of your c(^unty welfarexprogra^ri^^ubsidized by the state? 

5. What percent of state tax goes to the county? 

6. How does your community contribute to the colinty budget? 

7. How Is the budget determin^:for the different agencies? 

8. How is the overall bi^get d|^||nined? ^ 

PLANNING AND Z0NIN6 

1 . fs there a planning board in your county? ^ ^ 
How many members serve? 

Ate their positions appointed? . 

2. What is the planning board's authority? ' 

How is the board, financed? . ' . ' , 



3. What restrictions are made on the'rriunicipal land use powers as far as zoning is concerned. * 

4. Do ygu have any local governing bodies joining into intergovernmental planning within your ccqnty? 

5. What type of noh-governmerital' agencies do you have in ylbur county that help v^ith^the planjijjg? 

6. What is regionalizatian and what l<ind do you have in your county? ^ 

ISSUES ' . . , . / . * , 

1. Wha^ type of M for.education is given to trte disadvantaged children in your county? 

2. What are the special functions of the health agencies jn your county? *^ J * * . - 
What is a landfill operation and does*your county have on^e? 
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3. What type of pQlIutionr.confrols are placed.on theMndus^ries, in your county and what is the fine for a . 
•violatip^i? ; '^asa-^ — — - — l y '* * , . 

^ 4 What is the crime rate in your^oynty? ^ . \ 



5. Does the county have jurisdiction 6ver local affairs? 
^. boes your cou'nty have any cooperative agreement^p purchasing or services? Describe them. 
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STATE GOVERNMENT 



EXECUTIVE 



-y. 



1 'Wha^t are the basic funct^ons of rtie Governor? 



V. 



2. Who are the principal, personal st/ff members "bf the povernor who act as "buffers between the 
' Governor and claims upon his/her attentions and also act as advisors on legislative proposals? 

'3. Does your state have a lieutenant gefernor?' / 

o Who will fill the Governor's seat case of vacancy and for how long? , ' 

4. What makeslro Governor's appoin / ^. * • • 

5. What,'postS]^e appointed by the ^vernor and included levels of state government? 

^' . . . / , ' . ^ • * • * 

6. Isthe sta^ legisfetur^Vfuiror Pai't-time position? * * . 

^)ls the exeyufiye morelpffuential than the legislature on- the initiation and development of policies? 
^ Why? 

) ^ 7, What il yveto and expfain the power of thp Governor's ve^to? , 



EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 



1. Who decided which departments will be headed by'a single ^executive and which wilkbe headed by a 
board? " - ' * . * ' * 

2. Wh^t departments serve concurrent with the Governor's term? * - 

3. What departments are headed by a policy-making board? ' * 

: ' * " . \ . ' • '^i^ ^> 

4. Who appoints pr elects the Commissioner of Education (or State Sch6ol Superintendent) and'howlong is 

Kis/hfertcrm? ^ ^ * ' ' * « 

5. What departments basically make up the Governor's cabinet? Expfain basically w|iat the tablnet 
departments' funotions are, wJ)o appoints ^e heads of the departments, and what their official titles 
are. • - . ' . . \ ^ 



ERLC 



6. What commi^sion-is in charge of organization of stafe>government? 

7. Explain briefly what the Department .of Civil Service encompasses an^ how it has attempted to 

V 



eliminate the "spoils sVstem." 



8, What are, the duties of tHe Secretary of State? 



9. How are.the,fegal and formal records' organized <it the State Department? 
.10. Who.und^rtiakes the management of each state gofvernment department? 
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11 . Who determines whether the departcnent head has the authority to organize his/her own department? 

J 

12. How is the annual budget basically divided? 

JUDICIAL ■ ' 

1 . What is the hijfiest court of the state and what is the/basic compdsition of this court? 
What type of^ses are in the jurisdiction of thistouft? 

2. Explain the division of the Superior Court or CirJ^uitCpurt. * ^ . 

• ' Explain the two trial divisions under this court., f ' • ^ * 

3. How are the judges appointed in yogr state? y - 

• ' * • ^^ . 

4. What court makes the^rules governing the administration and the practice of all the courts in the state? 

5. y/hat judicial pfficers are appointed by the Governor/ ^ . . 

€. What right of ttte people is granted by the Fifth Amendment and is it screened by the Grand Jury? 

1. WhatNs^"petit"or trial jury? " * 

* ' s«. 

8. Whatar'e the basic qualifica:tions of jurors? 

' Is it the same for all the courts? * ^ ^ 

9. What is the selection procedure of jurors? ^ ^ 

10. What is a public iiefender and is+ie'/she appbipted? 

1 1 . What are the powers of an Attorney^Generaf? " ' ' ^ 

Is he/she appoiaXed and by who^m? ^ • » ^ 

, 1 2^ ^hkt is the role of the Juvehile and Domestic Relations Court (or Family Court)? ^ ^ 
In what ways does it function differently'from other'pourts in the state/county system? 

LEGISLATURE ^ ^ 

\. What amountof vote is needed to override the Governor's veto? , 

2. W]hatar^ome of the jTiost prominent interest groups in the legislature and why are they influential? 

3. W^rat afe th,e state'stipulations which must be met in order .fof'someoae to be registered as a lobbyist? 

\y A. What type o^ power does the state Senate have to act o^^omi nations? . . ^ 

5/What constitutes a bill, a resolution^ and Statute? * ' ' ^ 
» - ♦ 

^ 6: WhJt are the const[ti4^ioriil r.equirements for passage of legtslati'on? 

7. How is actual voting on l^islatipn accomplished? 
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8. Ho>%does the committee system operate in the legislature in reference to legislation? ' 

9. How are the Speaker of the Assembly and the President of the Senate chosen? 

10. How are the cortimittee chairmen selected? , . ' 

1 1 . How many members are there in the State -Senate and Assembly? 
What are the terms for Senators and Assemblymerr? • . 

* What defines a district and how many Senators represent your district?- 
What type of constitutional immunities ar^ the legislators entitled to? 
"What is their salary and are there any stipulation^? * " , \ 

1 2. What cpnstitutes a professjonal staff of the legislature? » " ^ • 
What type of duties do they performr? 

Who ukes care of the planning for the state government? 

13. Is there any formal arrangement in the legislature v^hich allows for professional people to act as liaisons 
. ^ between the Governor and the Assemblymen and the Senators? 

If so; what are their functions? 
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RESOURCE GUIDE 



I. HUMAN ANDORGANIZATIONAtRESOURCES 

« 

II PUBLICATIONS^ ' ' ' 

III. AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS 

IV. SIMULATIONS 
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L HUMAN AND ORGANIZATIONAL RESOURCES 



A list of the names, addresses and telephone numbers of key resource people is important for the study of 
state government. Students can develop ^ch a list as part of a classroom assignment from which they can 
determine the individuals to contact by telephone or letter for classroom presentation or for specific 
information. The official State telephone directory is most helpful^ 

Students will want information on members of the executive and legislative brinches of government, party 
leaders, civic leaders, education anc* legal professionals and might organize a list in the following manner: 



Position 
or 

* Organization 



Name 



* Address 



Telephone 



Govern oc 

Counsel for the Governor 
State Attorney General 
Leadership in the State legislature 



State Senator 



)rplu5^1 



islative aide 



E3(ecutive Director, Republican 
State Committee 

State Chairman, Republican 
State Committee 

Executive Director, Democratic 
Stite Committee' 

St^te Chairman^ Democratic 
State Committee 



Coupty Cffairman, . 
Republican Committee 



County vChairnian, 
DemocratrcCiMmi 



1^ 



.^ Director^ Ejections^^ectioti^ 
[department q( Stale^^^ * , 



/ 



Position 
or« 

» Organization 


Name 


Address 


Telephone \ 


4.egislative Liaison > 
Commissioner's Office, 
Department of Education 




e 




Director, Governmental 
Relations, Stat^ Education 
Association 








Executive Director,. State 
School Boards Association 








President^ State Education 
Association 






y 


Director, Sjate Bar Association 
J 








Director, State American Civil 
Liberties Union 






' i 


« V ■* » 

- President, State League of 
Women Voters 


< 




* ' , IT*. 


^ . President, Local League of 
*' Women Voters 








Director, State Common 
^ • ' C§us*? Office 








. President or Executive Secretary, 
Press Association 


^ . 7 


A- V- ' 




' * PresidefU^qr Executive Secretary, ^ 
^adcasters Association s 


^ \ J 

4 ^ — ^ 


> 1 


J 

* 


State Public Interest ; 
Jt^ Research Group 
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